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Preface 


Ne ; 
ortherners and Southerners alike have probably 


grown tired of hear- 


ing ab " 
be 5A es as a problem area. It is old stuff. Bored as we all may 
i outhern problem,” its long history often seems to permeate 


Our thinki 
Mau a In about the South to the detriment of 
. As the editors of this issue suggest, 


our appreciation of present 
there is probably no other 


part of the country ab : : 

tive: seoiona] try about which there exist such fixed stereotypes. Distinc- 

tie niet probleme ‘remain aplenty, but to see these in proper perspec- 
a fresh look at the changing South, where stereotyped precon- 


Ceptio i 
Ptions are likely to go increasingly astray. 


Arthur Bachrach, a psychologist, and 


both s, 
aene 2i have organized this issue 
: e. Under their editorship, the issue exp 


im 

portant areas of regional life, and the p 
th 
Chologists, 


On 
Pages ine a that receives attention at a genera 
treated more concretely by Kenneth B. Clark in th 


Gordon Blackw 


ell, a sociologist, 


to provide some of the needed 
Jores changes in several 


ractical and research problems to 


Which they oj , 
" ins d Bive rise. In the concluding article, Prothro 
opportunities that the South presen 


assesses some of 


ts to enterprising social psy- 


] lével in the ensuing 


e most recent 


Issue of thi 
this Journal:* the social and legal problems of segregation and the 


Chang é 
; to 

nonsegregated patterns. As this goes to press, de 
the constitutionality of segrega- 


in, the tr 
ion pie ited States Supreme Court. about 
&^ public schools as it is legally 


nderst 
andably, the editors urge that in the changes 


enforced in the 
ahe 


PSychologi " 
] ogical dimensions of the. situation" should take 


Oral di 

Evidence. ina or governmental directives." 

Princi » changes Have already been great 

Tesist y 
Is he 

Come 


Ore c 
Jore co > : 
nfident, nonproblematic South is emerging. 


€cides 
as E present issue, the South clearly 
are Rique opp, in recent decades. Here, per 
opportunities for important resear 


SEXE P 
"e 
Ni 


» No, 4 
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Segregation- 
s Ae An Appraisal of the Evidence” 


and rapid, and 


diae directives have played no little part in this 
ritage ed editorial prerogative to sugges 
Mone ud constitutional principle out of which g 

also part “Of the cultural and psychologic 


t that these 


cision still pends 


Southern states. 
ad "cultural x 
precedence over 


* Yet, as their collaborators give 


moral and legal 
process. I cannot 
moral dicta, and 


overnmental directives 
al situation in which 


i However the Court 


faces even gr 
haps especially i 


eater change than it 


n thé next years, 
LU 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 


General Editor 


, Journal of Social Issues, 1953, 
c ECC 


Introduction 


Arthur J. Bachrach and Gordon W. Blackwell 


There is probably no part of the country about which such fixed sterco- 
types exist as the South, an area about which there are several contrasting 
stereotypes. In an era of mass education and mass communication, it is per- 
haps strange that this should be so. Yet there is the romantic, ante-bellum 
stereotype which conceives of the South as it was before 1860 with ee 1 
clad maidens, moonlight, mint juleps and magnolia, banjoes and Spese 
moss. Set in opposition is the stereotype of the 1930's, portraying the pe 
as a large “Tobacco Road" with poverty and stupidity rampant in € 
cotton fields. Overlapping both of these stereotypes are various stage - 
tures of the region depicting the Southern politician, the hill’ billy, 
Southern belle, or the Negro mammy. As an undercurrent in all of ae 
Stereotypes is the attitude towards the Negro, the ante-bellum approach er 
slave-exploitation conceived as one tempered with a noblesse oblige in di E 
the plantation Owner, much as a feudal lord, protected and cared for E 
"faithful old darkies" who Were his tenants and property. The concent 
of the “Tobacco Road" approach was one which was not in any way adit 
pered by humanitarian care, perceived as a cruel hostility toward the sn 
reaching ultimate fury in lynchings and the maraudings of the Ku Klux Klan: 


That these stereotypes still color the thinking of people, both s 
and without the South, is patent. What is not as patent is the rapid nae 
which has taken place, and is now taking place, in the important socio om 
and psychologica] aspects of the Southern scene. In general, we may Cor 
four areas in which change has been most fundamental and dramatic. the 
are a changing “conomy with increasing industrialization, urbanization, the 
changes in the old one-party political tradition, and the improvement oe in 
status of the Negro. These are, of course, interrelated and all-importan - 
determining the true nature of the region. ., " * x 

:&c inquit 

In lie with the Objective of this Journal to focus scientific ow 
upon crucial Contemporary issues, we have selected "writers whose P relate 
work qualified them cto, highligkt some of the important situations erts in 
to human problems in the changing South. The contributors, all Ros hap- 
their fields, have drawn ‘from research data which point up what d in 4 
pened, particularly in the last decade. Industrialization has resulte wages 
changing economy, requiring the use of skilled hands and higher 


^ 
E 


. *? 2 


drawing from Negro and white labor alike. The past year saw the first 
Negro doctorate granted at a Southern university formerly composed only of 
White students (an Ed.D. at the University of Virginia), reflecting changes 
in the educational scene, particularly at the graduate level. Urbanization has 
Produced population shifts which which have altered the agrarian culture. 
1952, with its presidential election, revealed new political horizons, with the 
Possibility of a two-party South looming large. The various articles in this 
issue touch upon these changes, and others, and reflect a new consciousness 
which has developed in the South, manifest in mature advances in sociolo- 
gical and psychoiogical features of human living. The South has indeed for 
some time been ‘ware of itself as an area with much work to be done. 


Where is the South heading with these rapid changes? To know this 
there must be considerable socio-psychological research. Except at a few 
Centers, the South has been slow in developing research facilities and in- 
vestigations of the human problems which it faces. This, again a result of 
the developing South-consciousness, is being mitigated by direct attempts to 
Stimulate research and training by a number of regional organizations. 

a 

It cannot be overemphasized that tlie changes which have occurred have 
cen rapid ones, despite the often expressed view that change will have 
to be very slow and carefully worked out. It should be ‘clear that the way 
ahead for the region must be based upon cultural and psychological dimen- 
Sons of the situation, rather than moral dicta or governmental directives. 
“or a consideration of some of these changes and dimensions and what they 
Mean in terms of human needs, we turn now to our authors. 


o 


On Diagnosis and Direction in Certain National 
and Southern Issues in the United States 


Howard W. Odum 


+ 


it å Y ; ‘ection in the 
Three preliminary points are relevant to diagnosis and direction in es 
current focus upon the national issue of the Negro-white situation in 


South and the more perfect union and regional balance of the Southern , 


states in the total national culture and economy. One is the insistence fh 
the situation is worth the best that research, social science, and D 
statesmanship can offer, ‘The second is to identify the issue with — a 
social problems which perennially challenge a culture to be re-examined 4 T 
re-inventoried. And the third is to define the issue and all its resultant pro 4 
lems in terms of cultural dimensions. A corollary would be the assumptio. 


. : i ate 
that relevant to all of these are the powerful variables inherent in accelera 
social change. | 


Three New Souths 


“In the annals of the South there have been three eras which a vel 
monly been designated "The New South." The first was the New Sout ral 
ularized by Henry Grady in both the South and the North, and i D New 
extending through the last quarter of the 19th Century. The Fae peut 
South was for the most part the era of “the amazing progress of i Rd 
extending beyond the first quarter of the new century, through 4 "ak the 
Deal period. The third New South is the crucial contemporary South 


mid-century extending, however, for its genesis and causal factors back 
the 1930's and 1940's. 


e nd 

In reality, in spite of the glorified eloquence of Grady aei ay day 
devoutly rationalizing that there was a New South, the South : d tech- 
was new only in the necessary changes which came through time E $ou 
nological-industrial Progress and in the noble ideology of p BE "on the 
and North, who sought to rebuild it and bring sections sage ot an 
basis of enduring Arhesican principles. The South might have Kos did. 
forgiven had there been z differerit sort of reconstruction; but did some O 
The nation might have studied and understood the South, as ct 


ing 
1 c : ` t nd movi 
its leaders, but the mation was busy building economic empires 

west. 


| 
| 
| 


. Rot onl: 
y equal but in some instances priority pos 


u$ 


In thi i 
tha big ee Y South was a recovering region needing the help of 
dun sion es ey i is uar ways receiving the generous helping hand. 
sling oh yee bes oited as a colonial segment paying a price and strag- 
flict beiden the ndous handicaps. It was still suffering from the terrific con- 
hts in the So pes of moral rights in the North and constitutional 
Sorts of Ges = M as was the third New South to reverse the order. The 
user) es was never integrated into the nation as other regions were. 
cda as celebrated at home and abroad as having achieved notable 
iu dc ee as if the verdict was always: “Fine! Good! For the South 
xia m to be proud of—but still by Southern standards." And the 
still brutal in its post-Civil War heritage of lynchings and murder. 


Th 
Seuls pres = of the New South was characterized not only by its 
toward what wa sect se but by certain heroic and spasmodic efforts 
and wealth m e progressive" and "liberal" as applied to poverty 
mic, social EA ation, health, civil rights, labor and the ever-present econo- 
times the South moral issue of the Negro's part in Southern culture. Some- 
conferences sash een to excel in movements, committees, commissions, and 
Preview of 4-H E : e pioneering work of agricultural extension, a sort of 
profited greatly b phe is new balanced agriculture. Certainly the region 
ment and eed P a oi financial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
and adjusting it ropra ren in diagnosing and developing its own policies 
catch up Res itself to directed advances. But the Sóuth never did quite 
though the S» to the national tempo Or as à fully integrated region. Àl- 
South in outh had reduced its lynchings greatly, it was still the Old 
people, patterns of brutality and exploitation with reference to the Negro 
the Aow fhis men or contemporary New Sou 
recognized d ee two great regions, the Southe 
ing to inteprat em place as a major region in a powerful nation seek- 
of power m e iss increasingly strong and diversified. parts into a pattern 
efense in Eis both for leadership among the world of nations and for 
Outh owe of threatening attack. Although the phenomenal gains by the 
much of their genesis and success to the unprecedented expan- 


Sion of 
t RAT à o 
he national economy, for the first time the Southern regions reflect 
itions both in the national 


th is something different. In 
ast and the Southwest, €a 


Sc 
9nomy and in defense plans. t 


Novel 
elty and Achievement in the Present South 


present South finds it- 
i regions 
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the report of the President's Council of Economic Advisors on The New 
England Economy emphasizes that “careful analysis of the economic prob- 
lems and Opportunities of states and regions is necessary as a guide for 
the determination of national policies and programs.” The letter also dis- 
cusses an earlier report on The Economy of the South and a forthcoming 
one on The Economy of the Southwest. Pointing up this emphasis, John 
Perry Miller, writing in the Yale Review on “The New England Economy: 
A Federal Problem,” calls attention not only to the necessity of national- 
regional priorities but to three other reports currently in preparation on the 
same subject. One of these by the President’s New England-New York In- 
ter-Agency Committee is on the exploitation of resources; another is by the 
National Planning Association's "Committee of New England," similar to 
its "Committee of the South;" and still another is by the New England 
Textile Committee appointed by the Conference of New England Governors. 
The report by the National Planning Association was requested by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, so that all four of these 


major regional inventories were Sponsored directly or indirectly by the 
Federal government. 


. _ The special application of all this is that the South of this third era 
is in many ways scarcely recognizable as either of the earlier Souths. Instead 
of being a relatively dependent Section characterized primarily by deficiencies 
and a "have not" economy, it has taken its place not only as one of the 


urate advances in education, public services and 
having half of the national mileage in 
d for future economic distribution and nationa 

defense, . 


South s; p Many measures of recent advances and changes in, the 
outh that it is largely a matter of choosing the items, trends and patterns 
g.and mest crucial, Perhaps the best overall verdict 
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and instituti x 

including ra esources. The South was deficient in technological resou 
translate its nat i — technology, management, through which it ould 
and iberefore ibea een into capital wealth. Because of this, it a 
for the SA "3 contribute adequately to its institutional Met d 
amachi too large of all the people. The South at that time also reflected 
and was still n pnm of waste of resources, including human resources 
often platen act to look to the past for many of its value judgments, 
tichfevements of ens beni ita for the powerful creative effort and 


LI 


The ES A 
Mita: te he at that time was for the South to excel all five types of 
tichment of its pone its waste, and to look forward to a new era of en- 
in turn would ü ture and to a richer integration in the nation. The nation 
tevivify America hen cooperate to consolidate gains, conserve resources and 
urged that the jn democracy at its best, In the search for next steps it was 
gical wealth as mF bel ry had to do, first, with the increase of technolo- 
nanagement, Gi sors by science, discovery of new resources, invention, 
hs nal valdes; and s ation, administration—all in the framework of institu- 
B toward the c econd, with the dynamics of education and training look- 
pe anywhere, ig of southern youth for competition with any peo- 
ae GP scri: 25 5 me. The requisites were: first, a new sense of the mean- 
-Cüpations and esources; second, training for top skills on all levels of 
professions; and third, the creation of the actual occupa 


tional $ 

: Opportuniti 
i: nities for all the people on all levels and of both races through 
All of these specifi- 


ew ind 

. ustr $ 

ations $m ben new agriculture, and social services. 

e Ee E the setting of institutional patterns to be strengthened 

use of both en accelerating problem of better racial adjustment an 
white and Negro human resources. 


e 


fuller 


n extraordinary advance toward 
nd relative: rates may be more 
There is everywhere consen- 
ed in billions of dollars, 


Now at m; 
= those Viersen inventories reveal a 
satked than th even, though the momentum 4 
a at Pi endian measures of progress. 
erase d Peer deo gains have been made, measur! 
tiche Sene di s of production and consumption, new standards of living, 
ral culture, and a trend toward national integration within the 


Tame 
M "Work o; ; 
f regional priorities and cultural values. 


y 


h the whole- fabric of 


In ec 

Jecteg ieee! and culture, This is an increasing consensus, usually pro- 

Rin € South iy the South and sadly aad judiciously considered at home, 

le, terracia] pro not hope to go to the top in any field until it has matured 

Doth; Inherent os te Ba and resolved many of the conflicting and tragic prob- 

ac aing in the tr i bi-racial culture in conflict with the outside world. For 
Ements of " se of rich living, in the stability of institutions, 1n the 

ndustry, agriculture, public works, and in the creative Wor! 


Th a 
S ere 
SM is one other thread which runs throug 
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š te 
of the South, so the protests run, receives more than a third E (d Uh 
appraisal so long as the South's cultural balance remains in - ed 
Fe to the Negro. For here is a region which geographers wr venis 
near the top in all those resources and physiographic ne be i 
for greatness of a society. Here is a region of beauty an abu rum ^ hap- 
millions of people happy in the prospect of future p E sap 
py until always and ever, the shadow of a tragic people, of two = Ps of 
falls athwart the path of progress and peace. It is not so in S. d in di 
the country where no single phase of culture and economy. is allow ndi 
termine the final verdict about the total region. In no Mee, eed NT 
are the achievements of a dynamic minority group, such as the vs s; pu 
in romance and realism, so clearly and definitely marked ipit 
tag of "slightly blemished" or "imperfect finish," as is the case in 


LI 
Population Trends 


d 
One measure of the South may be expressed in factors of xd e 
population. With the South having slightly more than two-fifths ji th Bui 
of the nation, the population ratio was somewhat more than a oui teta 
considerably less than a third in 1920. The census picture showed an E Ti 
from 34,630,543 to 43,159,046 in the two decades from 1930 to 195 "the 
the Southeast the increase was from 25,550,898 to 31,783,727 and vel in 
Southwest, from 9,079,645 to 11,375,319. The percentage of ae 
each instance was a little greater than that of the nation. From pau 
Studies of migration and annual census estimates, it appears that the 160 
has maintained and perhaps increased its proportion of the more than 
million people reported by the Census in 1953. a 
A comparison with the other major regions shows that even the 3 s 
i n of New England and the urban industria k 


ans 
44,946,802, has only a little more of the natio 
population than the S 


With 39,957,577 has I 
West have respectively 


It is, however, the Southeast th. 


^ 
l mous 
at is most often considered synony! 
with “the South” 
a D 


r A istinctive 
in the matter of Negro-white relations. The one disti 


a Acknowledgement of preparation of these figures is made to Charles Grigg. hg 
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trait of the Southeast is its large proportion of population which eom 
In 1930, 30.4 percent of the population of the region was Negro. In T 
this proportion had decreased to 26 percent. This decrease in propo e 
was taking place in spite of the fact that the proportion of erae s 
nation had increased from 9.7 percent in 1930 to 10.0 percent in e 
Present trends continue, the Southeast by 1970 will have only 22 percen 
'ts population Negro. This constant redistribution of the Negro pop n 
S something of an equalizing factor in the segregation poni an 
Southeast. In the long run view, this in itself will decrease the p 

z a relations in-the Southeast. 


. , To point up the importance of the voluntary redistribu Baton pa 
in four of the Southeastern states—Georgia, Kentucky, Masia d 1950. 
—Negroes showed a loss of more than 10 percent between 1930 a n On 
»4n the Southwest, Oklahoma lost 15.5 percent of Rs his ue Pop 21,048 in 
the other hand, California increased in Negro population from ue bs 
1930 to 462,172 in 1950. The Negro is moving more and more 1 

“at West, Northeast and Middle States. 


3 $4 e certain 
d While this population redistribution is !n progress, kao ug 
“Mographic characteristics which are important in unger des m 
on in the Southeast, In 1930, 47 percent of the non-white pop = eius 
tee? all Negro) were under 20 years of age. Thus, s dip mf cel In 
ion of the 7,5 million non-whites in the Southeast n o hift qm 
1 orth Carolina and South Carolina over 52 percent of the n Ds 
ation was under 20. Not only did the Southeast have E ue 
z non-white population, but there were more children ©: 


Ti H 
Proportion to the total population. 


= South and the National and World Challenge 


ional orien- 
tati The foregoing facts serve as a preview to the problem of rr mes 
aun to the national and world challenge. It was genera e 2: sstering is 
ae Problem of the United States in the early 1950's b er possibly 
seii tole of potential world leadership of two-thirds of ma y 
Ig the stage for transcending the ancient dichotomy 9* , 4 within a new 
Or at leas J th the other thir is ione fus 
tos world framework. There are two main facets to bara . 
her 9 with the immediate future of America’s econ : 
= 


i wii irs. 
do ee ipation in world affair: 
; t 
dia i abroad and the major implications at Bone And process 
White adjustment of the South to the changing 
* 


a the Negro. 
8t0 segregation and equality of opportunity for 
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The assumption here is that the South is the key to the nation's 
"destiny" in reference to this particular problem, and there are many, per- 
haps most, of the people who believe that decisions and adjustment to those 
decisions are crucial. By the same token, this may be America's most critical 
domestic problem, In other words, if the major premise is that of the 
United States as potential world leader coming to terms with new world 
relations, and specifically with Eastern and Near Eastern cultures with their 
profound ethnic and folk cultures searching for the democratic way out of 
their dilemmas, the minor premise is clearly that of influencing the South 
; : main consensus and to approximate an effective 
Integration with the nation's policies and procedures. The nation can ‘8° 
run, in a new era of unity and greatness, Of 
€ proportions. Fundamentally the crucial frami 
process in transitional periods of rapid enc 
djustment to coercive directives. For, it is e 
anges have created a new world of scientilit 


With reference to the 
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of o z P o 

PH cina dana every individual and all groups everywhere. In the univer- 

a SRüstHon ok cie eae inseparable from world trends, is not so much 

hes Aieriean us eclaration of Universal Freedoms as a revivification of 
a ream, the fight against its infringement and the need for 


achievem ^ 
e : 
nts in true perspective of world interaction. 


f this situation which neither 
face in complete frankness, 
hat Gunnar Myrdal 
es wrote so criti- 


the bi = E. however, one major facet o 
With * ida n South is able or willing to 
called [aet de and statesmanlike strategy. This is w 
cally and EM m about which he and his colleagu » crit 
moral obligation pug s It is the nation's inability to come to terms with its 
Participation in i y" constitutional mandates with reference to the Negro's 
crimination are zs aes culture. But, although the problems of dis- 
legal structur nationwide, it is in the South and border states only that 

es support the powerful folk traditions that constitute the in- 


surmount: | 
able barrier to technically bridging the distance between the Ameri- 


can idea] ; s 
and prevailing practices in the United States. It is not only at 
f undemocratic structure 


home 
is |o b né abroad that this segment o 
Eu RUM behavior pattern in what is otherwise the nearest 
ot the United Š emocracy the world “has seen. Many hold that it | 
Set its own h tates to try to convert the world to democracy until it h 
first order 5 d in order. Many say that the South can do nothing of the 
Itself, ater ong as it is handicapped always with this dilemma. The nation 
tion, neve, wi the powerful historical and traditional backstop of the situa- 
every issu eless is tired of having the Negro-white problem injected into 
€ and strategy that has to be faced in what is more and more be- 


in 
calea UREE of conflict. 


Th 
* South Faces the Challenge 


ace its tragic 


is ready to fi 
in con- 


By t T 
Y the 1950's, it seems likely that the South 
or of continuing 


alternati 
.Tnativ, 
ict WU reconstructing“ its culture-economy à 
e rest of the nation and isolating itself from the universal trend 
opportunity. 


Oward ; 

miner i understanding and interracial equality of eden 
ting id Ai new world understanding with its increasingly mu ip 
€tstandin eologies and cultures, the nation „has come to a more ue e 
travail E of the South as-one of the world’s major regions in con ic 
^ ecause of its traditional culture and its historic conditioning. 


Config 


and 


besides the main sweep of time, technolo- 


change; it appears that the South's opportunity has come for à new 
PA nse to a more powerful challenge than it has yet f 
of RUM roll call of change and of new directions toward the s 
eral merican life, the South’s name appears W oward the top 

counts. One is a head place in i e 


For ma 
8y, and 
Sort of 
n the o 
Newal 
On sey 


ny reasons, therefore, 
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velopment of the region in a major movement toward oo ced 
between industry, agriculture, and social services, alongside t : E mun 
rate of urbanization of its population and the mechanization of its are! 
life. So much has the South's expansion been manifest that its per "c5 
of increase in the common indices of industrial society has been AE omi 
mately a third greater than that for the nation. The South has chang win 
a region of “have nots” and deficiencies to the promised land of opp pu 
in contrast again to the nation's "Number One Economic Problem m 
1930's. Furthermore, the total Structure of its culture and gees! 
changing so rapidly that not only is the region being enriched, der 
taking its place normally and logically as one of the nation's main i eae 
of strength in the new trend toward national integraticn and regional ba 


problem of the South’ 
that its program of 


cent Sa rae ilizcti fa 
Segregation is resulting in the limited utilization O 
large sector of its h 


uman resources, The other, and the main facet, eap. 
has to do with its cultural readjustment to a completely revolutionary y j 
ture-economy of non-segregation, either enforced by Federal qur nd 
securely interwoven in the new fabric through a combination of logical 2 


; j Ee ive effort 
reasonable social change in the framework of voluntaristic cooperative eff 
and Federal provisi 


fons for sound procedures of integration. At this p 

the South appears to be reversing the old struggle pointed out by histor oe 
e Northern moral rights and the Southern om do 

e South is resisting the Northern constitutional de 


The is 
means are yet to be d 


; E: > ; in thir 
Brounds, present dilemmas and inevitable sqcial change as inferred in 
presentation, 
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The South's Changing Political Leadership 


Rupert B. Vance 


we Es es out the changing nature of political leadership in the South 
whai le à first take notice of an apparent fact and then of a trend some- 
Ü dis 5s:apparent. The fact seems to be that in the South the demagogue 

appearing; the trend is a tentative movement toward national integration. 


€ The South has long been judged by the demagogues turned up in the 

fur of its political life. It is something just short of amazing that in the 

Seats over McCarthyism the disappearance of the demagogue from the 

plac ern scene has gone virtually unnoticed. Who have succeeded to the 

of es once held by Tom Heflin, Coley Blease, Theo Bilbo and Huey Long 

i Tea Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia is virtually the only 

no ern leader left who is worthy of the epithet, demagogue. Herman is by 
"im m the demagogue his father, "Gene" of the Red Suspenders, Was 

eB him, An apt example of this change is the able and personable Sen- 

u ussell Long of Louisiana; he has devoted much of his career to binding 

on ounds left by his father's regime. Other demagogues, nO doubt, b» 

aed from time to time in the South, but it may be that along with the 

iced © of political bosses in Northern cities we have here à real, if unno- 
> phenomenon. 

NC e trend toward integration in national 
Eno the fringes of the South. We are accustomed to 
S nm : u ke Alben Barkley and Judge Fred 

9f labor iar limitations of Southern politicians on qu 
€ Su and the Negro. Judge Hugo Black, once he reache e security © 
e a Bench., wrote and participated in decisions W^ 
52 am ard of liberal thought. In the Chicago Democratic co 

ussell O Southerners, Senators Estes Kefauver of Tennessee E wu 

Can ised Georgia, commanded a true national suppor^ nete i 
e Mc e aci e movement toward D felt, m > 

if Bs of Republicanism in the South. Southern vo c 

conve decisive, pa in Eisenhower's victory Over Senator Taft at the Chicago 
or the ee and then gave the General impressive supp? B 

Bteatest. aa to develop a functioning Se errs pne! 

e ?, H " . i 
5 Appomatox. toward integration in nation poli! 
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Cardinal Points in Southern Politics 


a diem nt of 
political leaders: (1) They seck to further the economic » n d 
the South as an area of underdeveloped resources. (2) They i. Aver 
with the rising status of the Negro—a movement many "s E onilin. C) 
point at which it promises to overturn the South s system o "A i unas state 
They seek to advance the welfare and administrative efficiency ls che: mitih 
Bovernments in line with educational, Security and welfare goa d sion dhat 
over. Given these conditions and goals, one is forced to the conc Be The 
Southern leaders have been both highly opportunistic and successful. 


What then becomes of the South’ 
ancial interests,” the tariff, and Wall 


t t. 
i 
ism—correctly called a radicalism of the 18" 


ner 
“€-class revolt, based on the concern of the cuthernets 
this case the land Owner) to secure the fruits of his ownership. ae all— 
went along with the New Deal—soj] conservation, AAA, parity 


e 
er d 
until it revived Southern agriculture. Then they preferred to consi 
New Deal as dealt, 
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Relieved f 
d "e rom a = " 
"diee about ch em asy ression—and here the Southern vot i 
case of pos a ana TM returned again to a wir wies 
low A middle-class prosperi e blunt about the matter—has had E vs 
Americans, | osperity and he wants more of th cae sippi 
Pression. , he will not venture left of m ho "^ ix os 
ort of the next de- 


The One-Part 
mob an Sii, set ius brings us to a discussion of one-party poli- 
m n y conserfalive to " erners and their critics as well. If the South is 
m not vote Republi e extent of regarding itself as middle class wh 
cant Republican—a -— The answer is, the South will, if nobody wil 
kasing, From another aree m m to E tragic because it hens 
a ewe E Toe country, Senators H i 
eg is the cer dud Walter George asd be able bs oy "s 
"des to campaign ae in the Senate. It would be suicide, however, 
ta unbeatable, ae the Republican ticket—when as Democrats they 
eda to de itundet scrip voted gleefully for Eisenhower but they "a 
i. m to which hon anner of "Democrats for Eisenhower." This is 4 
weoversations and c est conservatives in the South have found no an 
ouncils on the subject usually end with the ums 


Y don’t you joi 
you join the Republican Party?” 


tics. 


The 

Mocratj Southern st: 
atic Party, Do ~~ face a multitude of issues within a monolithic De- 
ition , as V. O. cod e settled and if so, how? Issues do come to the 
E is within the ex as shown, they are sponsored and fought out by 
A aa parties A le party. Often these divisions are SO clear cut as 
and Mes In every bero a party, as the Long and anti-Long factions in 
Way to iNew Deal fa hern state it was possible to distinguish between pro- 
New D the’ Truman Pie from 1933 to 1944. As the New Deal gave 
ors Sid eal administrati ministration, it could be recognized that only two 
€thorg LMeMath ob ne s remained in the Southern states—t 
ave wa z difficulty i ^ a ae € Scott of North ‘Carolina. Both gov- 

o : ing their legi i 

Conservative a inh a along with them and b 
dly developed the 
s. Programs favor- 
the industrialization of the 
he South working side by 


the in the Con 
gress with Republicans devoted to those ¢ 
Southern Democrats 
and end by join- 
ublicans as creeping 50- 
thern Congressmen are 


New York: Knopf, 1950. 


Jr., So. 
li uth se 
ern Politics in State and Nation. 
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our true realists in politics: they recognize that this is a mixed np d pH 
they instinctively seem to realize that no political party can survive r^ dal 
comes identified with only one class or one section of the me pee ai 
they do a successful job of advancing their region in general um bel 
accepting the canons of progress—technical and cultural. Of a a mE 
groups, however, they remain the least receptive to programs of orgar d 
labor. Here and in their attitude toward the Negro, the South's politic 
appear furthest out of step with national trends. 


The Politics of Welfare " 


The problem of the Negro's share and the drive toward general is 
creased welfare and security in the several southern commonwealchs qen he 
be treated here as part of the same problem. More than most caet E 
South starts from low levels of weil being and thus needs increase 


. " . 3 im- 
resources in its push toward national standards. Thus, in programs of i 
proved education, public health, in im 


ments the desire for i 
find themselves backin 


e 
Opper—has been progressively pushed and pu 
‘ural mechanization and the calls of boih Select! 


he is likel 

iens in died A unrepresented. The Negro, it is realized, has a real 

ken Meee 4 E: ools, better health facilities, and more subsidized housin 

lt “Tae Mb oting is increasing and is being accepted on this pra malis 

favors cede idm jos has learned an elementary lesson in dies: he 

inlerest, Teo o favor him and he opposes those who oppose his 
cems quite reasonable to most politicians who have progressed 


beyond fustian as ‘ 
are planning their iun eade ae In urban centers Southern politicians 
This brings® — 
has yet UE S to the crisis in segregation, and here no white politician 
segregation in =o willing to risk his position by favoring the abolition of 
(1) The best T outh, So far two encouraging statements can be ventured. 
leave the iba ^ Southern political leaders have so far been content to 
an excited enn the public schools to the courts without agitating it before 
Dixiecrat a (2) Very few responsible leaders have joined the 
meeting the So ine or have advocated such a splinter party as à means of 
tactics ma oe s difficulties, Both may be a matter of tactics and these 
segregation bs ange with the changing situation. That the breakdown in 
the South’ n even be envisaged as a possibility is in itself a measure of 
s progress toward maturity. 


The p. 
ull Toward National Integration 


What i > E 
is at stake in the South's one-crop system of politics? As the 
gricultural, industrial, 


Outh : 

financii puc in the range and variety of its interests—ag 

Points, ‘he ge goin will articulate with the nation’s interests at many 
integration, ha mid-point of the twentieth century the pull toward national 
its own [a grown stronger. And the South has begun to reflect within 
National sein many of the strains and stresses which enter into our 
conformity E oi The region is bound to lose much of its comfortable 
More conflict it advances in status and diversity. As the Southerner develops 
at home. s at home, he will be less provincial abroad, even if less happy 


To i 

Rig erae ae politics as a conservative-liberal struggle with con- 
change is th sting all change is no longer adequate. The greatest. force for 
Agrarian in South's developing urban middle class. This class feels the 
Bertymanderj Ocracy has grown reactionary. It knows that rural political 
feels, restiv, ing has kept the urban middle class partially disfranchised. It 
lis volte; e and denied official political voice, It may vote Republican if 

$ not heard in Democratic party councils. 


tion, it will be necessary for 


Sery, 


To à 
further integrate the South with the na 


region NC Le 
to divide internally. The essence of conflict is present, but it 
olts. It demands that the new 


., Iequi 
middle clas more than sporadic four-year rev 
5, the mercantile and industrial interests, vote what they conceive 


the 
will 
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H re a zo-party 
to be their genuine claims in the Republican HM Re o m Ph 
System, Republicans leaders must become more than a E quee 
must be able to win a share of local and state offices fo bed der. 
time will come when Democrats will have to depend not on 7 inn GORP. 
the future to keep Southerners out of the Republican Smeg dem 
can maintain the gains in agriculture made over the past two F nate da 
from tinkering with reciprocal trade, REA and TVA, and " yet 
South's demands the response given those of poor relatives, he P of 
permanent followers in Dixicland. Support of Eisenhower Fach defent 
the ugly elements of Southern intolerance which attended Al Smi 
in 1928, 


D 


hat the 
There is a tendency in some Dixie quarters to feel that new th 
New Dealers and 


: E ; that is, 
Party can come back home and perform its legitimate function, 


5 3 them, 
€ party is no longer their private possession. The wisest à South 
however, are convinced that the Dixiecrat movement would isolate th 


national integration in its political life. Firs het 
conflict over the Negro's rights mus: be transcended and placed on a real 
policy, Second, the Republicans must becom 1 offices 
Party stemming from the precincts and actively contending for es 
in Southern States. And, finally, the South must supplement its conc 
the farmer with an active ; 


: age nas 
interest in the cause of the working mà 
organized group, 
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Inn : 
ovations and Trends in the Contemporary 
Southern Negro Community 


Hylan Lewis 


>» In the Sout 
outh— 
or more properly, in the various Souths—as in other 
quality of life 


Parts of ATO 
v exor qi differences in the content and 
ES Population edd d variations with respect to other comparable native- 
E icons and breed are reflexes of the incidence and elaborations of 
T M ome: degree or ies related to race. Relevant experiences of Negroes 
Es m expectations A cw and consolidated; and group routines and 
of American ems wm It is only in this sense that it is valid to speak 
te. They are all ulture, or of Northern, Western, and Southern Negro 
secondary variants of ‘American culture. Negroes in the 


South 
, like ; 
exhib: whites i 
hibit common ES the South, share the basic American culture; and they 
comparable variability in sub-regions, rural and urban 
ing in the life 


residence and 2 
cines and apti rca levels. Changes that are occurring i 
us and causes PK Me life of Negroes in Southern communities are both 
ly but nati changes in the organization of life and ideas not onl 
ionally and internationally. 
e chosen to call Southern 
manner in which Negroes 


The 

cruci , 

Neg ucial modifications in what we hav 
tices and the power o 


to cul 
relate Aah e essentially from changes in the 
m and Zl n and expectations to the prac 
un in the i oe d And, of course, to a degree the reverse is true: 
Power the manner i ee prerogatives of Southern whites are functions in 
Of Persona n which they relate their behavior to the practices an 
sand groups acting consciou nconsciously for the 


enefit " 
or detriment of Negroes oa 


Conse 

uen 

and q ces and m m 
potentialities of recent social innovation: 

ties in the South. 


the sense that th 
from the old; 


tions n 
ot 
wholly comprehended by or compatible with previous 


egion: 

al C] 

Th hanges Affecting the Negro 

is e f 

Yo. Med š T 

?nsitiona] M dapes set forth as producing or characterizing the 
— industrialization, urbanization, significant demographic 
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; 1 rket, 
change, penetration of mass communication media, expansion Mick of 
liberalization of the franchise and political Le iie eg a Pec 
facilities for public school education, heightened — we aaa EE 
the world—are not Southern developments or by-products, trends ai 
are they new. They are for the most part old or long incipien see for tHE 
forces of our times, catalyzed into dramatic acuteness and intim dus aud 
South by World War II and postwar happenings. Uniquely md d Ethe 
then only in terms of a specific locale and history, are the ni erii, 
people of a region marked in the recent past by relative eg oriented 
and lag—reinforced by and reinforcing rural-oriented atic an Negroes 
custom and social structure. What is significantly new for both we the 
and whites is the quality of the awareness, and to a large deeree is 
acceptance, of change. This new orientation with respect to aaa think- 
a true and in many respects a controlling innovation in the ways 2 
ing of Negroes and whites in the contemporary South. 


sitive 
Demographic structure and processes are among the ce bus ect 
correlates of social change and social organization. Population "n whole 
and ramify race relations, economic organization, politics, law, r changing 
gamut of customs. Centrally relevant for this discussion of the 


: 5 
ens 3 hic fa 
quality of life in Southern Negro communities are certain demograp Sout 
Which have the force of innovati 


the 
today is practically stationary in 
South live in urban places; the S 


rates tending to approach white 


: : ajor 
residence for the region as a whole, a maj the? 


Inferences abort the im ces; S 
the region as a whole are dangerous because within the region for 
motion by rural di i 


forces set in motion by n 


of 
: mbers cor 
CXDect that outmigration of large nu ke f? 


jS 
tht 

s at a 

ons in the region, it is probable th ion? 


opulati z 

nra d pow of Negroes are drastically changing, or reflect marked 

Kel g in, the economic position, social status, and ideological bases of 
» regional and national Negro life. 

The Changing Rural Scene TUNI 


unis rd pom first some of the modifications in the structure and 
of deciining e for Negroes in rural and small-town Southern communities 
available ri i stable population. Adequate statistical documentation is 
flew patem t pn taken-for-granted fact that mechanization of agriculture, 
Modified r * " agricultural land use, and recent industrial development have 

egro S ways of making a living and have had selective impact on 
understood ahot and farm owners as a group. Less well documented and 
the A EREE implications of economic and demographic changes for 
region, ional life and expectations not only of local areas but the entire 


ID the implications for old-line Southern rural and small-town 
Population s, which have been declining or barely holding their own in 
Older and on the high probability that the core population remaining Js 
this fact ud d accommodated. It is important to stress, however, that despite 
Portant ch the decline in local institutional strength and leadership im 
egtoes rie are occurring in the outlook and expectations of rur 

E te Missions changes are initiated from the outside and are related to 
egroes j ‘bution of Southern Negroes into Southern cities. In contrast to 

S in cities where the situation is more favorable in custom, articulate 


ead, x 
ership, and the support of numbers, it is likely that rural and small-town 
y expectant bene- 


9Broes. with don; : : 
:5I065, with significant exceptions, tend to be increasingl t 
is inevitable that 


Clarie: r 
much e. £ change initiated for the most part by others. It i > 
the immediate pressure and leadership for change— particularly 

services and increased 


with respect 
Politica] part 
1 Southern 


to a mote equitable share of community 
icipation—must come from or be funne 
Cities, 


Jed through Negroes 


nal] ach has been granted, conceded, promised by the power superi 
9f econo nunities in imitation of larger Southern cities and a an Fei 
toties and légal pressures, Even in declining rural 28 m ora 
Iemain tes with shaky economic and institutional bases, the Negr Lae 
Sei concretely and vicariously by the explicit and s s i TA 
Communities A structure for the power of Negres an their allies 1! 
er, be Although many, rural Negroes lack among : 
Political i Bh and tradition $ mpm em 
n an e generally more fluid st > Eia 
indenia Se and less ambiguous gd of importance, Courage ST ane 
eir ion with other Negroes and the nation-community. agen 
alwa share of tangibles and intangibles increases inl solute tems, 
5 relatively, 
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One of the by-products of rural depopulation and decline is the change 
in the locus and quality of leadership among Southern Negroes. Leadership 
and support activated and organized in Southern and Northern urban Negro 
communities are being fed back through Southern cities into smaller com 
munities in the form of news, political education, and direct and indirect 
pressure on public officials. 


In the past, and to some degree now, the distribution of public services 
and rewards to Negroes in Southern rural areas—and in cities to a lesset 
extent—has been, when not a matter of complete indifference, frequently a 
personal, informal and capricious process, Services for Negroes "have tended 
to be viewed as ancillary rather than direct community functions .or blige 
tions. A new pattern of distribution of services is developing, and a 
types of liaison between Negroes and the local power structure are incipicn a 
currently they exist side by side with the old. The beginnings of more E 
personal relationships are seen in public affairs and local policy; larger due 
lute shares of public expenditures and services, even though they are 9° 
always proportionate or adequate, are demanded by Negroes as matters E 
right and are often being granted or promised. The eventual rise of cffectiV 
Negro political leaders or bosses who will operate pragmatically in La 


H . H n 
settings seems inevitable. These leaders will serve the traditional Ameri 


a k if 
political functions and are likely to be neither better nor worse than the! 


i e 
white counterparts. In any event they will represent something new for! 
Negro communities of the South. 


The Rising Urban Middle Class 


A When seen as an innovation, this transition to a predomin 


Orientation and locus has additional 


r 
Negro middle class and.a new urban Tpl 
in the South, the middle class ProPt 4. 


arity i 
| = bom ig of the South at job levels above service and unskilled 
menk uem ae h = changes have been made in the rigid racial employ- 
mobility and ine outhern industry, the absolute and relative gains in job 
wits he Ne sped have fermented a disproportionate social mobility 
Nektes: in dh = aaa: itself. The present urban middle class among 
at this stage ej outh is a new and open order —more new and more open 
apnea be E € groups in Northern cities. It is inevitable that 
and mobili: 3 aced on invidiousness and the external symbols of status 
tikiteinmendt Ss and household equipment, leisure-time activities and 
casily eae oi travel, purchasing habits are among the more 
lt ‘alin the as ehavior patterns that involve not only status proclivities 
relativel la p nen of human beings who despite gains are now only 
y less deprived than before in their effort to live in the American way. 


The Urban Lower Class 


low uec Mami lee class in Southern cities is made up predominantly of 
are relatiyel - alles, untrained, poorly educated individuals, some of whom 
is uie ai ^ cent recruits from nearby rural areas and small towns. What 

y new about this group" is not the increased proportion © 


relative] 
foothold pigs rural recruits but rather the fact that it is pressing for a 
n the expanding Southern industrial structure, even though that 


€xpansi 
t ough N, thus far has absorbed Negroes primarily in unskilled jobs. Even 
egroes are often on the fringes of this industrial development, they 
hat management 


are i 
and és] qam to the industrial complex, a fact t nage 
Number in d abor recognize obliquely, if not directly. The decline in the 
Metropolitan omestic service is a complementary fact. In the larger Southern 
€ central eg a larger proportion of Negroes than of whites live in 
Economic an 2m reflecting the movement of whites to suburbs, as well as 
and det = id ag disabilities of Negroes who are succeeding to abandoned 
Iesidentia] ee slum areas. In the same sense that there is Negro-white 
uel oe er succession, there is the succession and pressure of one 
Negroes are c level of Negroes upon another, The economically successful 
ishing ne expanding their neighborhoods where possible or are estab- 
w residential enclaves; they are succeeded by other Negroes of lower 


Status 
a : À 
nd less effective housing demand. 


Well E cum class Negro in the Southern city is just as concerned with his 
economic « and self-realization, but life is organized for him in a socio- 
the middl context and is geared to a pragmatic logic different from that of 
e class, Residential mobility, lack of adequat^ and sustained income, 


Submaro; 
ence Uis an pk inadequate community services, and the sense of differ- 
Success am rom these are not fertile soil fcz developing invidious comfort, 
iven a respectability standards like those of the American middle class. 
precarious and marginal existence, and the isolation and proscrip- 
d what may appear 


tion 
of class compounded by race, an added emphasis an 
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iv e 
to be distorted meaning are given to mere getting along e: pepe n 
inviolability of the ego, and religious salvation. To a larger = glee p 
the Negro middle class, the lower class society does not provide ped 
ventional and easy means or alternatives for attaining common 2 mud 
goals. This makes for the rise and persistence of certain habits. an tUm 
tions such as self-indulgence, "touchiness," violence, gaucheries, pet tae 
passivity, and a kind of off-beat accent on rcligion—bchavior patter s dd 
are superficially inconsistent with conventional or idealized norms M 
larger society, Actually, these represent alternative or perm pa dim 
The experiences and limited expectations of the Negro urban ow mu 
constitute their "tough" and costly version of the good life. Theirs, nat 
an adaptive subculture compounded out of proscription and ea OS 
is nothing in the differentiation of these subgroups in the Negro com 


x rthern 
that is uniquely Southern; it is an old story, well documented for No 
Cities, 


New Patterns of Urban Life 


The urban Negro grou I town 
political and some of the economic leadership for rural and sma 


merican way of life, , 
ife 
" is , n 
The normal economic, political, and social imperatives of urba men 
are such that the Negro 


n lit -.. inctel 

in the cities of the South gets an automatic Pa The 
d power merely by the fact of being onata 

» impersonality, efficiency and profits, VO pnd 


and persistent patterns. That they are not exclusively Southern is a fact that 
does not have the force of explaining or justifying the difference in inci- 
dence and the degree of support given such practices in the South by law 
and custom. Some of these traits are more persistent than others; but the 
rationale and the economy underlying all of them are coming apart at the 
seams, They are in the nature of atavistic survivals that coexist with the 
disposition to prosecute and extirpate native vigilante and terroristic groups; 
the inexorable physical expansion of the Negro urban community; the wide- 
Spread efforts to recruit and train a police force geared to professional stand- 
ards and ethics of law enforcement; the public concession that Negroes are 
entitled to equal, if not integrated, facilities and services; the removal of 
facial barriers to membership and participation in professional and scientific 
Organizations; the admission of Negroes to institutions of higher learning 
which previously were exclusively for whites; the discussion which is a 
Prelude to inevitable, if undramatic and slow, action against stubborn and 
rigid racial barriers in industrial and white-collar employment; and the very 
Significant business-oriented courtesy and respect that is a by-product of in- 
creased competition for the purchasing power of the Negro. 


The little gains in courtesy and respect probably have more intimate and 
Personal meaning to the average Negro in the South than do the larger and 
More dramatic happenings. The vying for economic patronage and political 
n OR have done most to extend the use of courtesy titles to Negroes. That 

€ origins of much of this change are sardonically recognized by Negroes Is 
Suggested in the comment of a housewife: "When a white man starts "Mrs.- 
ad, me, I stop him and tell him, ‘I don't know what you're selling, but I 
9n t want to buy any today'." 


The Southern urban Negro community in its internal structure and 
qe is beginning to exhibit problems and dilemmas that transcend those 
T are universal by-products of city life. The spatial distance and the social 

economic gaps -between the recently arrived and upwardly mobile urban 
t ¢gro and the so-called lower class Negro are probably growing wider. To 

lis extent that the increased income of the upwardly mobile Negro eae 
hei to develop new residential areas or to take over the better abandone 

i mun of whites, th. lower income Negro is confined to slum dwellings o% 
to Ortunate, to low-cost housing projects. When’ annual income 15 juxtapose 

i Cost of living, it is probable that the great bulk of lower income Negroes 

e Urban communities still hover around the bare subsistence level. They uh 
Stt presented in low-paying, unskilled jobs that are not adequately protecte 


etl or private insurance pians. For the respectab'e status-conscious x 
"Conscious middle class Negro, the nonrespectable and somewhat gauche 
ce of shame, guilt, and 


s of life of the lower class tends to remain a source 1 D 

stration, There is shame because the newly differentiated Negro is p. 

co Prone to resist, regret, and resent categorical prisoners E 
€nt of his race whose habits and appearances often give superficial sup 
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port for both traditional and new racial stereotypes. There isa feeling of guilt 
because the upwardly mobile Negro tends to have imposed upon Niese g 
tacit traditional burden—"Do something for the race or for. those i 
fortunate!" Secular as he is, he frequently has neither the disposition n a 
margin of resources to do anything about it. Frustration frequently oe 
those who seek to mobilize or direct the urban Negro masses because d 
fail to understand the orientations of these people and the consequences 
their kinds of marginality and mobility. . 


Group Pride vs. Racial Defensiveness ; 
a 

The big new internal problem faced by Southern urban Negeri 
problem which they share in some degree with all Negroes, grows Capea 
the necessity of revamping or jettisoning some elements of group iden BE 
tion, sensitivity, and vested interests. These were born in conflict dec 
and psychological deprivation; and now in the current situation mashi con 
piecemeal elimination, lessening, or redefinition of traditional bases we 
flict and deprivation they loom increasingly as liabilities or incompatible terms 
There is more of an apparent than a real contradiction in appeals in 


H thé 
of race pride to erase racc-oriented behavior and thinking, and to develop 


; ee Pn shaf 
skills and confidence requisite for a society where race as a criterion of 


ing and participation is becoming secondary. 
jgnity 
Negroes as a whole today are developing a new sense of personal rl 
and Broup pride that is more akin to the pride of an integrating n" only 
minority than to pride in race as such. This group solidarity derives P 


; aye idating 
from changes in conditions and expectations, but also from the consoli 


of 
eff i A cam 
ects of the mass media of communication which see a constant stl 


stories of Negro achievements (and seed 
orces, education and the market places. 
iS a new postwar journalism (Ebony, ! 


} clie m 
: > and the magazine sections of Negro weeklies) ip 
uses mass circulation techn 


of conventional Ainerica and the world. And then there is netWO/* 008 
son, usually, emanating from outside the South, with its images 0^ cysi® 


y entering th 
the Tevampe 
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Biven mass circulation and become the bases for a new kind of group 
solidarity. 


The new Southern Negro community is becoming more urban, and as it 
becomes more urban it becomes more like the Northern urban Negro com- 
munities of a generation or so ago. As it becomes more like its Northern 
counterparts, it becomes more closely knit to them in social and ideological 
dimensions, This fact, plus the new orientation toward social change in the 
South, means that the Negro’s chances are better than ever of eliminating 
or sharply modifying the situational factors producing an adaptive, defensive 

Southern Negro culture.” 
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in The Plantation Area 


Morton Rubin 


Social And Cultural Change 


; ral 

To what extent does the Old South still exist as a distinct a 
area in the southeastern United States? This paper analyses some 2 Bla 
social and cultural change in that region traditionally characterize e Piney 
Belt praitie north of both the Gulf Coastal Plain and the ig This i54 
Woods country, and south of the Piedmont and red clay hil s. system f 
region with a Negro population in the majority, a aot age p 
dominant whites and subordinate Negroes, an agrarian socicty r a ament 
cultivation of cotton on plantations, religious denominations with fu and kir 
alist Protestant belief systems, and a prevalence of primary gor other if 
ship relations that permeate economic, political, educational, and 
stitutional behavior patterns, 


While quantitative evidence of change in demographic, eorom societ) 
tional, religious, ard political aspects of Plantation Area culture this pi^ 
can be studied through Census reports and other documents, e, throu 
focuses on the functional interrelationships in a period of dy interi 
qualitative analysis based on participant observation field study, ini gp 
and the study of documents.! The author spent the year 1947-48 as rece 4 
Plantation county and has revisited there several times since, pos function, 
as the fall of 1953. While the case method approach yields ri i hoped J 
evidence of change, still it is uni-dimensional ecologically. It aa pe sp 
undertake further case research in the Plantation Area, so as to £a 
tives of both space and time, 


> 


Theoretical Framework 


ture ^", 
The theoretical framework for this paper is a modified stu neil 
tion-cultural approach derived from latter-day students of pate t iiy m di^ 
and Max Weber: This approach has been employed success d s 


n H i an 

sociology of occupations, comparative social structure analysis, = oglif 

e——— 

1 See Morton Rubin, Plantation Coun 
Press, 1951, especially Chapter 1 


of in ajia 2 

v 2 aee processes in underdeveloped areas? If we define indus- 

to boh arrien — mechanization and economic rationality pertinent 

polarities fos in a factory movement, it is possible to establish 

tems. The problem 3 "n and industrial model societies and cultural sys- 

hypotheses hat i of this paper is to test for the Plantation Area certain 
s about industrializing societies in general. 


The í A 
following assumptions are requisite to a functional study of social 


an i 
d cultural change in the Plantation Area: 


l. Socio. 
-cultu i i i 
ral, change is functionally interrelated with ecological, demographic, 


Social 3 

the P o ys foreign or culture contact components of a situation. Culture is 
Components of Ich men adjust to the components of their situation. Changes in the 
change.3 situations give rise to new needs for human adjustment via cultural 
' sense) are inherent in 
d with social structures 
ms of five polar dicho- 


2. Ch 
- Changes i Q9 : " 
the industslisston 1 pattern variables" (in Talcott Parsons 
through cultus wed process. They are functionally interrelate 
tomies: e. The pattern variables may be viewed in ter 
a. Tre: aes 
of ence from diffusiveness toward functional specific 
this relation i relationships among individuals playing oc 
b. Trend Fl notwithstanding other roles. » 
bership meus um barticularism toward universalism: increasing prevalence of mem- 
the occupation, fail ira structure open to all who possess the requisite skills for 
. €. Trend p onkwitbstendiog membership in any other social structure or category. 
increasingly bas d ascription toward acbievement: status and mobility of an individaul 
Conferred qualities on actual performance rather than on certain innate or automatically 
d. Tr d 
" . Tren x ; " 
immediate aud irm affectivity toward affective neutrality: 
E ueni for long-range interests. 
Upon the inci rom collectivity-orientation toward self-or! 
cividual's concern with his own desires and 


ity: increasing predominance 
cupational roles specific to 


increasing suppression of 


jentation: increasing emphasis 
needs rather than the sub- 


Ordinati. 
re of these to the society.* 

i ossi H " " " n a 

ideal sta possible to study social processes in a given situation in terms of three 


a x MERE. transitional, and resultant. 
: . The Pas stage is the basis from which change takes place. 
18 being studied sitiona’: stage is the state of affairs during the process of change that 
C. The resu " 
resultant stage is the state of the structure at the end of the process. 


Pu E 


2 See Talcott P. 
1949; Mari arsons, Esrays in Sociological Theory. Glencoe, Illinoi s 
ress, 35. J. Levy, Jr., The Structure of Society. Princeton: Princeton University 
; selected essays in Bert F. Hoselitz, (ed.), The -Progress of Under- 


Do. 
oped Areas, Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1952; Wilbert E. Moore, Industriali- 
A. Theodorson, “Accept- 


zation a 
ance^of EN RD Cornell U. Press, 1951; George 1 
a Non-Western e lization and its Attendant Consequences for the Social Patterns of 
See John Gill; ocieties," American Sociological Review, 1953, 18, pP- 477-484. 
Ob. cit, f illin, The Ways of Men. New York: Appleton:Century, 1948; cf., Rubin, 
Hee Tito p Pueta to the Plantation Area. , ` 
arvard Univ arsons and E. A. Shils, Toward a General Theory of Actio 
he Free Pr ersity Press, 1952; Talcott Parsons, The Social System. Glencoe, 
ess, 1951; Levy, op.cit.; Hoselitz, op.cit.; Theodorson, op.cit.; 


Avis, H; : 
uman Society. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1949. 


s: The Free Press, 


n. Cambridge: 
Illinois: 
Kingsley 
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iti cise 0 

i e legitimate exer " 

3 1 hority refers to the a lated t 
ision- and/or social control. Aut i 1 rs h Aper 

drape ange may also be viewed as the idealized "image fos Ee for a 
ihe major value orientations and social control. Cultural Rs ni AE ET 
E are subject to the same processes of cultural change as 
of a cultural .nfiguration.5 


: a ower. 
4. An élite may be viewed as a social category associated with positions of P 
Aspects of Social and Cultural Change al 
B ich ha 

The components of the situation in the Plantation pubem. | 
given rise to cultural adjustments have been considered in 9 sed for Bid 
Certain major value orientations or themes have also «pee 4 inherent 1 
culture.9 The focus of this Paper is on social and cultural c e pae 
the process of industrialization now taking place in the anita in 
may consider the effects of mechanization and economic uim Area is if 
light of the polar pattern variables, noting that the Plantati s. socii forces 
transitional stage, At the same time we must delineate thos 


; s atterns © 
inherent in industrialization that project the socio-cultural pa 
future. ; 


» T betwee” 
1. From diffusiveness to functional Specificity. The eee life of 
plantation owner and tenants traditionally involved the total hes nd j 
the Plantation Area and its major economic, religious, and po. the chat? 
The obligations of plantation owner toward his tenants took on instructio? 
teristics of fatherhood in relation to family counselling, religious 


the 
a de nap "we services 1 gf 
Sponsorship of religious associations, provision of welfare eg 
widowed and aged, protect 


a 
ion of those who ran afoul of the "^ pool 
system (provided race-caste mores were not violated), wer 
and supervision of the curriculum—to mention only a few 
Services where paternalism reigned, 


titutioP 


ceci 


" within the 12 on 
Tenants traditionally were obligated to “behave” within th tat! 


a 7 
F : e uo 
moral and social order, to pive diffuse institutional homage to the P^ jan 
Owner master, Status of 


3e d us OF F fei 

tenants was intimately related to the at ei vol 
tion owner or other white benefactors of Negroes, Plantation 
E. 


à versi 

l Elite of Atlanta, Georgia," Social S Unive 
136-143; Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure. Chapel Hill: 
North Carolina Press, 1953, 


of Ur 
h veloped for the Plantation Area: (1) Mastery jj wo! 
reoriented to mastery of th i 


God; (3) "ideal" stratification o 


2A E eal insti 
the economic, religious, and political ins! d 
mits of 
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subordinatio: 

dici wilde pides and Negroes in all institutional areas. Dependence 

shere hs aya) es into all facets of tenant and Negro life, especially 
ite s ; mi : 

Negro activity. upremacy might seem to be threatened by tenant or 


Industrialization i 
rationalization of a E T istic features of the plantation. Yet economic 
semi-skilled "Felis, acia a and industry implies the need for skilled and 
job, While race- deep hstanding interpersonal relationships beyond the 
and Negroes ie ee still determines power relationships between whites 
Bine, ende Dum m of occupational status, the introduction of job quali- 
tion alone, the Ple d ae equal pay for school tcachers based on qualifica- 
Ses: in heed ud apes card in factory and on some farms, specific work 
Specific mutual bli stioc p lans, banky Tira of gera incensi gy 
are the aged on E i y contract—threaten the old patterns. No longer 
Owens Have comet plantation assured security by the landlord. Plantation 
Persons who are “4 recognize the county welfare services for the care of 
by race-caste no longer able to produce (“productivity” being determined 
tinues “in jn as rational economic considerations). Segregation con- 
Pi EE e urches, government. offices, to be sure; yet within each 
On rational PI pe finds that specific qualifications for the job based 
expensive den ae A uu RES pur dominant. With the introduction of 
risk unqualified pe y on farm and in factory, management cannot afford to 
in the "mpi | penes Trade unionism has not yet made much headway 
in neighboring r RICH: but its coming seems certain when we note trends 
traditional i egions. With trade unionism and collective bargaining the 
Federal le a structure must make adjustments, if not in fact collapse. 
On state cem a on a security, minimum wages, and federal pressures 
Gini, "wells GE ents for legislation on such matters as child labor, educa- 
tractual trends b ke gm and loans for war veterans have influenced con- 
Social relatio, hips. in occupational status and roles notwithstanding other 
nships of individuals in the Plantation Area. 


As noted above, race-caste mores 
tions of the Plantation Area. Yet 
both whites and Negroes 
g the “best elements” 


still ae particularism to universalism. 
thi crak se pe in the main associa 
às emm i D of educated young people among 
of the d ca leaders to consider ways of retainin 
5 pulation, notwithstanding their family origins. 


M : . 

Brams uus a this direction include the introduction of vocational pro- 
Young peopl schools, the sponsorship of in-service training programs for 
Small S s i di industry and business, the introduction of industry into 
Standing th and cities, local veterans' aid programs; and the like. Notwith- 
Whites A cm intenance of racial scgregation, there are movements among 
€vels of bi ite-approved movements within the Negro group to raise the 

performance of church, school, agricultural, professional, civic, an 
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i roes 
other associations. A separate-but-equal philosophy of opportunity ee 
is still not carried out in Practice, except in such occupations as = wn 
other professions under Civil Service. And even here there are mar! 

Negro differences in facilities, advancement, and prestige. 


Particularism still exists within the white group in the differential 
ments of prestige and authority based on kinship, especially the cg ihe 
slaves owned by one’s ancestors. There is nepotism in politics v4 wi. 
chain of command on the job. It is not always the most efficient fo. d 
who is assigned to the task, but rather the white man above the E an 
particular individuals according to familistic ties. The merit cer . oin 
introduced in government positions; but there is still a f ree arca o P et s 
ment, and local favorites can generally command better positions than 


" ; ise to af 

The results of industrialization of the country have given pe 

increase in open admittance to Occupations based on merit. In S et. 
tion Area the beginnings are found under Civil Service and in large fa 


: F ions. 
on commercial beef cattle ranches, and large lumbering operation 
chief obstacle remains race-caste. 


; S 
E inate 
3. From ascription to achievement, As noted above, race-caste dom 


: the 
the social mobility of individuals in the Plantation Area; yet with 


Dari : : cattle 
mechanization of agriculture and the conversion from cotton to beef 


ase 
and lumbering, it is possible for individual workers to achieve status iol 
largely on possession of requisite skills for the job. These skills are 8*7. 


; : : ra 
in the vocational programs of the public schools and in extension pros 
for veterans and other adults. 


Because the 


: : n 
which have shifted to cattle raising, they have ceased to oppose the! 
duction of ind i 


prestige of both plantation owner and merchant groups. ye 
am. 
The newcomer Whites still Struggle against the old families, wh? jon 
been able to transmit capital 


+ " erati 
í ‘o their members through many mae fte? 
first in land and more. recently in industria] investments, Status ! e fof 


; "NS: is 
achieved by immigrants through cornering a standard-brands franch otio? 


5 Š B s i m 
one's store and in volunteering for active leadership in community pr? 
programs of the many civic associations, 
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Within the race-caste group, Negroes achieve status by education, through 
occupations requiring education and skills, and by active leadership in civic 
associations, many of them involving at the top echelon participation with 
White leaders. Negro race-consciousness, and achievement which proves the 
Negro can perform as well as the white man, are replacing “Uncle Tomism," 
a philosophy of status based on service fo the white man. 


. The upper class Negro tends to be the professional man and the 
business man. Very often these categories benefit from segregation with its 
differential prescription of qualifications and assignment of publics. With 
tlie extension to Negroes of political franchise, liberal and vocational educa- 
tion, and professional end technical job opportunities, these groups make 
demands on the power structure that threaten traditional ascription of status 
even at the race-caste level. It is still a moot question in the Plantation Area 
Whether the achievement of status will be "separate but equal" or complete 
equality based on merit. 


4. From affectivity to affective-neutrality. The traditional patterns to up- 
hold white supremacy in the Plantation Area involved violence and coercion 
Of the Negroes by whites, with protection for those Negroes who were faith- 
ful to race-caste mores. Yet the economic crisis of the area, together with 
mass exodus of Negroes, have caused younger generation whites, especially 
the newcomer merchants, to consider ways of retaining ‘population through 
industrialization, In issues affecting preference for vocational training prO- 
Brams or occupational positions, however, the social order still favors whites 
Over Negroes, The race-caste mores with concomitant anxieties and fears 
dominate all else. 


ù A decline in intimacy in interpersonal relationships may be An 
f € reduction of Negro domestic service, nursing, and other mers S 
Or unspecified hours, Federal and state welfare programs have made Negroe 
More independent of white philanthropy on 2 paternalistic basis. For vi 
mm the younger generation whites prefer to leave to public agencies the 
are of the dependent. 


Upper class Negroes see whites only in formal situations; and, RA 
© race-caste status aystems begin to parallel each other, the d viel 
extended to middle class Negroes especially those with full-time employ 
ia industry, í 
m Fhe opening of opportunities for Negro farming under ME 
«s promoted long-range planning programs for tenznt-purc is ctices. if 
nant farmers have had to suppress traditional ‘spendthrift ipe Jania 
cifüiciently motivated to achieve independent status as farmers. fused gU 
lon of agriculture, with attendant investment requirements, has c ds 
as to consider the subordination of immediate desires to more ae 
Planning, If the traditional outbursts of spending, violence, and reve y 
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i H em! loy- 
been based on insecurities, anxieties, and of ig pe then eg d eo 
in in the Plantation Area may a key o 
for persons who remain in i mag sae 
yo Pt these tensions. With the reduction of the Nego a : ro stt 
opulation, more whites are inclined to allow certain Negro D i dede 
uc quasi-political power. It is a question of how long it wi 


i iti articipa- 
remaining groups participate and benefit from democratic political particip 
tion in the Plantation Area, 


ae : nded to 

The requirements of industrialization for skilled labor es Hee sup 
reduce the number of domestic servants and share tenante w epic haye 
ported the traditional white supremacy power system. Welfare ser 


: à -ed by proc 
become more formalized. Intimate relationships have been replaced by P 
esses of avoidance. 


«ample 
5. From collectivity to self-orientation. There are numerous eris 
in the Plantation Area of white real estate men, merchants, and indus value 
who for rational economic reasons have subordinated white worms 
to economic gain. In this manner many Negroes have been able eet in 
land, housing, goods, and equipment despite their subordinate pos a nom 
the society, More stores now permit Negroes to receive service vi d othet 
segregated basis, to try on clothing, to receive delivery service, a place 
advantages once reserved for whites. The demands of the job -— before 
more qualified Negroes in Positions of authority than was the ia ower 
industrialization, Money—its acquisition and disposal—has given P epotis™ 
groups previously disadvantaged by kinship backgrounds. Moreover, 2 ensiv 
has declined with the necessity to place highly qualified persons on P nomic 
machine operations and in positions of responsibility involving large € lumbe 
investments and outlays. This is true of the commercial cattle farms, in the 
ing operations, and factories where kinship may have been a a ak pave 
inception of the enterprise; but managerial and executive qualificat! i 


à ratio” 
generally weeded out incompetent family members by the second vm bough! 
It is common to find enterprises where a core of family members ha: 
out or otherwise dispossessed incom 


petent relatives, P 
Individual whit 
formalistic ways in 


white supremacy valu 


p ip 
wee Tand interac 

€s and individual Negroes are beginning to p eve? 
economic activities, Paternalism, nepotism, ? 

€s are giving way to economic rationality. 


Plantation County at Mid-Century 


ic 
From this anal 


m 
ee "P cond! 

ysis in terms of pattern variables, it is clear that ec? of 
rationality and ind e 


ae . = rea 
ustrialization are forces for change in po, m paP 

Plantation Area society, It is not possible within the limits of t 

to go into all of the institutional aspects of the configuration. á ont 


H jtu! " 

The case study of Plantation County revealed concrete Jr jot? 
Structures in the process of change. Special attention was paid to mets f 
duction of the merchant class, many of its members being newco 


L 
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the communi fi ; 

tional ies M ydg challenging the plantation owners. If the tradi- 
realki eine à ciety was based on the plantation owner's agrarian, 
Past an NO paucas pua d value systems, we now have a new image 
ical ccc ae Fg industrialist with values centered in the town, 
Kien) mf dcus ifications for jobs, and money as a medium for the 
ibt "Pa ed P prestige. Economic crisis and scientific-education 
rational operation th the traditional plantation owner to convert to à 
huie. decnmür s at might be called a factory-in-the-field.” The plantation 
prestige and idein n other symbols of the old regime function for 
lens Thi ages y after the demands of rational economic institutions 
status, The e m gent groups take on old symbols to give them added 
intenmsdiroe-énd a pi T in white society have become symbolic, with 
chiesi aiios algamation the final sign of the union of ascribed with 


The cu : 
à people PADS oo of the Plantation Area at mid-century reveals 
Social and B aon es from feudal agrarianism to industrial mass society. 
t it is imposuit 6 ange may be studied to advantage by historical methods. 
Within the Same ^a make comparisons among contemporary case situations 
Change. If the Meses area. to test the reliability of theories of gradients of 
ustrialization a ings in other societies undergoing mechanization and in- 
stage of Placéstic; useful for prediction, we might hypothesize à resultant 
Variable palsies Area industrialization describable in terms of the pattern 
Plantation poet This might lead us to conclude that the days of the 
tion are numbe d distinctive sub-culture of western technological civiliza- 
Structure for th red. The symbolism of the old élite becomes mere super- 
the emergent élite. 


E 


T Rubi 
1n, op.cj, 
1947, Qe dr Sce Walter R. Goldschmidt, As You $ 
pment of the concept in an empirical study in th 


‘ow. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
e Far West. 
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Social Psychology of the South: 
Challenge Without Response 


E. Terry Prothro 


H 
E 


om 
sub-culture must be exempted fr the 


soundness of that judgment. As a social psyc d ne 

T am struck by the neglect of its research implications, Change is MS 
apparent in the modern South, and many distinctive features of art suey 

but even the Process of change is a sed K| 

for research, The unflattering view iş widespread that the South is 1 off 


Studies in the South as Cross is DH 
One of the Most vex i i hologis : ol 
of generalizing fro ^8 problems facing the social p nU. af 


> 0 
m his data, Su Ose w duct a carefully © nó o 
study at a Midwestern university PE dee K a 


more likely to ote for a voting 9 di 
mously than when Yoting b of their own religion when efl ae 


experiment is conducted ally y 
tesult, it cannot Eve us inf i ge A 


-Validation 


inve 
i tcome the difficulty inherent in ny 
a single sub-culture where the relationship betwee 
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is a function 

of 
first contribution of th nd oF that sub-cultite. Here then would be th 
Opportunity for the em outh as a center for research: it would provide = 
elsewhere. ss-validation of results obtained in studies nde 


The n 
but LS og = cross-cultural validation of observations may seem obvio 
Whith Bree not ng textbooks in social psychology are filled with aieo 
ofthe meer dk ge this requirement. The authors are usually well wie 
radios a3 ed : present information. Their aim is to answer important 
or der Pepe de Sic m by presenting the data which are available. In 
whieh anre texif'peler use d ien i. answers, let us examine three questions 


P 1. What i 
individual oe i of the type of group leadership on group and 
have dealt with this? e of the best known studies in social psychology 
Investigations into ih. lem; Lewin, Lippitt, and White! conducted a series of 
Western children al S queo by organizing clubs of eleven-year-old Mid- 
lines, The results PAL democratic,” “Jaissez-faire,” and “guthoritarian” 
sions of how site these studies have been cited very extensively in discus- 
children ine d affects behavior. Yet we know that eleven-year-old 
SXperience and h them to an experimental situation a wealth of previous 
leaders" in npe d regarding club and group activity. The 
and school ex d studies were adults, "nd we can safely sassume that home 
children who mper will have determined the behavioral repertoire of 
Permissive, "oth Pe with adult leaders. If the subjects had grown in a 
establishe q eax b irected” culture and had attended schools where adults 
fashion, then th ut encouraged expression of initiative in a cooperative 
Organization u ^s sine of the studies reveal the effect of three kinds of 
Mountain dai n children with that type of background. Would a group of 
ashioned”” RAS react similarly? Would children from a strict, "old- 
vale or Negro ah peponi in the same manner? How would lower-class 
ese and similar ildren respond to the different adult leaders? Answers to 
Toi. diatrsions Loup could tell us much about the generality of the 
the investigation of i e South obviously affords ready-made situations for 
is hardly E 9 important issues in the field of group processes. There 
xperiment on behavior in group situations which would not be 


enriched b 
re iti " 
y repetition with groups drawn from a different sub-culture. 


1 
affiliation? The student of 


2. Are e 1 s org 
thnic prejudices related to religious 
tory text much information 


Social 
sych 
ee can find in the average introduc 
1 

These i 

investigatio, f 

ru An excellent ET been reported by the authors in at least Seven different 
ji t ed R. K White Seaton of some of the finding can be found in R. Lip; 
E adings im Social Psych n Experimental Study of Leadership and Group Life,” 
wh L. (eds.), New eteley, Swanson, G. E.; Newcomb, T. M.; and Hartley, 

ere additional d : Henry Holt, 1952. This report also lists other places 

ata on these studies can be found. 
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on this subject. Persons who are more closely identified with religion, he 
reads, are more likely than are others to be prejudiced against racial and 
religious minorities. Catholics are more anti-Negro than are others. Jews 
are more favorable toward Negroes than are Christians. Negroes rate various 
white ethnic and religious groups in the same order as do white students. 
All of these assertions are justified by experiments with college students in 
the East or West, and all are widely quoted. Yet Irish Catholics differ from 
French Catholics, second-generation Jews differ from assimilated Jews, 
Negroes in the Deep South show patterns of ethnic hostility different from 
those of Negroes living farther North, and even the role of the church as 4 
determiner of attitudes is different in the South. Indeed it.seems possible 
from the work which has already been done in the South that not one of the 
assertions will stand under cross-cultural check.? 


3. Can prejudice be attributed to authoritarian personality traits? Since 


the publication of The Authoritarian Personality? in 1950 a flood of research — 


has supported its contention that there is a personality type which is foun 

in the bigot, The individual who develops this type of personality, presumably 
because of childhood experiences, is authoritarian, conservative, and ethnocen" 
tric. His ethnocentrism is generalized, so that he is prejudiced against al 
minorities. The studies for The Authoritarian Personality were conducted 
principally on the West Coast, but evidence from the Mid-West and East 
indicates that its observations are valid over a wide area, Are they valid in 
the South? Surely the problem of anti-Negro prejudice in the South is one 
of the most serious confronting the nation, and one of concern to libera 
people (and to Communists) everywhere. If this problem arises from child- 
rearing practices which produce authoritarian personalities, then its solution 
might seem to lie in measures as yet untried by those concerned with race 
relations in the South. Cross-cultural validation of these investigations 
would have enormous practical as well as theoretical significance. The sm 

amount of evidence already available in the South suggests that factors other 
than personality type enter into the "American dilemma."4 But here again 
the need is for more research below the Mason-Dixon line. 


iz. T x P e 
The repetition of experiments in a different sub-culture has more valu 


than the purely negative one of eliminating faulty conclusions. If a aot 
ship holds in one area and not in another, then this fact itself tells us mu 


5 


2 Crutchfield, R. S. "Social Psychology and Group Processes," Annual Review y 
Psychology, 1954, 5, p. 195; Prothro, E. T. and Jensen, J. A., "Interrelotio a] 
Religious and Ethnic Attitudes in Selected Seuthern Populations," Journal o 
Psychology, 1950, 32, 45-49. 

3 Adorno, T. W., et al, The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper, 1950: " 

4 Christie, R. and Garcia, J; "Subcultural Variation in Authoritarian Personaliti, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 457-469. Prothro, oral 
“Ethnocentrism and Anti-Negro Attitudes in the Deep South," Journal of Abn 
and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 105-108. 
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about the "cause" of the relationship. If studies can be repeated in different 
areas without much change in results, then we can assume that the factors 
responsible for the results lie in the factors which those cultures share. Thus 
Many urban-rural differences in ethnic attitudes hold in the South as elsewhere, 
and the effectiveness of selecting leaders by the leaderless group discussion 
technique has been demonstrated in the lower Mississippi Valley as well as 
in the Ohio Valley.5 The use of subjects from different sections of the 
Nation makes possible the application of John Stuart Mills’ methods of 
eee and difference in important instances where laboratory manipula- 
10n of the subjects’ lives is not possible. 


Opportunities for Research of National Import 


S es Which can be studied better in the South than anywhere ibn 
à cse problems could be studied by a visiting research team, adis 
of such continuing significance that the only solution would appe? 


stablish; isted 
belo hing research centers in the South. A few of these problems are pae 


indu What is the effect on a culture and people of the sudden pes 

Strialization? One of the aims of the United States Technica a and 

elei P tration (Point IV) is the introduction of industrial au rid 

"IC Power into the economic activities of predominately ae = 

» Tt is expected that even a modest amount of ine agricultural 

atea de und effects, Until recently most of the South Lis "e changes 
Whic Pending on outside sources for manufactured pro v 


imi those 
a B ; s are similar to 
Which ve occurred in much of the South in recent T dementis assimilated ? 


Wwe hope to eff these cultura 
Ow q ect abroad. How are i the local residents 
adapt? Do cy affect the pattern of living? How quickly ss t affected more 


n they all profit from the change, or are some Brouk ialization 
are Oundly? The pbo problems attendant upon pe 
from e 'Ormous world significance, and much ipit e changes have 
recent}, ies of those sections of our nation where thos 

Y taken place. 


i t a culture? The T.V.A. is 


a do ; ffec Ss 
P"oba Bovernment power projects a P model for 
Peopte the best-known oles sies in the world oe ^ is are 
OF the jui where. Yet psychologists have done little wor 5 made by the 
Autho .Dhabitants of the Tennessee Valley to the pce nor the effect 
CU" Neither their changing attitude toward the T. adequately Social 
Scientist, © T.V.A. has had on their lives has been explore d have observed 
19x the agency have conducted economic research, an dies have not 
atives’ Teactions to specific projects, but even these stu 


"B jn, in press. 
ass, B è etin, in k 
MM, 


i ical Bull 
The Leaderless Group Discussion," Psychological " 
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been widely available to scholars. Psychologists in the agency have limited 
their work to selection and classification. Persons unacquainted with the 
region often assume that the inhabitants of the valley view the T.V.A. as à 
complete success. If this assumption were true, then the techniques employed 
should be studied carefully by those hoping to introduce similar changes 
elsewhere. If the assumption is not true, then study of the valley region 
should serve as a warning to those who neglect the human problems accom- 
panying technological change. Such study at home might help to avoid failure 
of Point IV programs abroad. Ideally this study should have begun two 
decades ago, but even now there is much information that tould be obtained. 

There are many other problems which seem especially suited for study 
in Dixie, Each year the number of persons who retire to the Gulf States 
increases, As yet the students of later maturity have taken little advantage 
of this concentration of subject material. Recently President Eisenhower sug 
Bested that the voting age should be reduced to eighteen years so that persons 
in early maturity might exercise the franchise. At this point too in the 
developmental scale we find neglected opportunity—the State of Georgia has 
had an eighteen-year minimum voting age for several years. 


Need for Research in Southern Problems 


In the winter.of 1953 the Supreme Court once more heard briefs 0? 
whether or not segregation in public schools of certain Southern states 
violated the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment. Opponents of segre 
gation emphasized the psychological damage which such a policy cause 
Although almost all psychologists would agree with the opinions expresse 
in the anti-segregation briefs, there is actually very little concrete informatio? 
available on this subject. The Supreme Court has been asked to rule on pt 
issue which is of concern to many psychologists and which clearly involve 
psychological problems. Yet psychologists have only recently begun systemat 
study of these problems and have now little direct information. If schoo’ 
for Negroes and Whites were equal as well as separate, what effects wii 
segregation have on the personalities of the children? Would these € ae 
be different from those where segregation results from locating schools ! 
all-white and all-Negro sections of Northern cities? The dearth of ge 
psychologists in the South has made it impossible to answer these questio? 
except by analogy.from studies in the Army and elsewhere. 


The index of the revised Readings in Social Psychology? published 
under the auspices of the SPSSI, contains only one entry under “segregation. 
and that one refers ¢9 an article or! housing in New York City. Other artic 
in the volume throw some light on this problem, however. A study by 


cial 
5 See, however, "Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence," Journal of So 
Issues, 1953, 9, No. 4. 195?! 
6 Swanson, G. E., et al (eds.) Readings in Social Psychology. New York: Holt, 
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Informatio: : bye 
white ies Minis Ele of the U.S. Army reports attitudes of 
platoons.? pe ing having companies made up on both white and Negro 
from Southern T study of attitudes toward Negroes compared childsen 
York, and lee -white schools, children from’ all-white schools in New 
of both of on from mixed schools in New York. An intresting feature 
between fne d a studies is that very slight differences were noted 
reveal hide he de and Southern subjects. Perhaps additional study will 
simplification, soe of the Southerner as the "pure bigot” is an over- 
Other y s 
society dei growing out of the special position of the Negro in our 
different in died equally neglected. The status of Negroes is markedly 
Bteatly from o erent localities, and the rate of change in status also varies 
Search is invest P E of the South to another. Opportunity for action re- 
iS today a serio unlimited. In this connection it should be noted that there 
Pate in this re us shortage of Negro social psychologists who could partici- 
field, such ag (cr The well-known contributions of those already in the 
Observation» at ames Bayton of Howard, simply highlight this need. Casual 
tively few ca mnm Southern universities gives the impression that rela- 
zation, Of "^ e Negro scholars choose psychology as their area of speciali- 
much greater a social sciences, political science and sociology seem to have 
1€ South, ste ppeal. If social psychology is to meet the research challenge of 
gists. The S must first be taken to recruit and train young Negro psycholo- 
obvious ines visability of using white interviewers for Negro interviewees is 
Psychologists is not only in the gathering of data that the shortage of Negro 
tion of data Meg be felt. In the formulation of hypotheses and interpreta- 
Tom extensin is also important to have persons who understand the problem 
sive first-hand experience. 


Semitism is stronger in the 
ban than in rural areas. 
of population with 
mmunication 


utherners. If so, 


Several i - 

Nort investigators have reported that anti- 
Si 
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'Mprove 
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: = the “scapegoat” and “‘frustration-aget : 

itions in ae problems which grow out of the changing 
e South should be of general theoretical interest. 
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certain amount of literary license. Although there are wide areas which are 
unexplored, and the present research is by no means commensurate with the 
magnitude of the opportunity, there is some excellent research being done in 
the South today. More important, there are indications that the amount of 
research being produced is on the increase, Several factors are contributing to 
this acceleration. 


First, the number of psychologists in the South is increasing. From Texas 
to Virginia there are eleven state psychological associations. Data published 
by the American Psychological Association show that the post-war increase 
in the number of psychologists in the South has been proportionate to the 
increase in the number elsewhere. Moreover, the South has enjoyed an €X 
ceptionally sharp increase in the number of non-academic psychologists. It can 
be argued that in an area where there are few psychologists, and where 
almost all of those are in academic work, those few psychologists will have 
rather little opportunity for research. If, as has often been said, "science i5 ? 
social phenomenon," then isolated scholars are less likely to be productive 
than are other scholars. As the number of psychologists in an area increases 
à point is reached where minimum routine academic needs are sui passed, an 
where there are enough people in one locality for social facilitation to take 
place. When that point is passed, the amount of research produced increases 
rapidly. According to this “surplus energy” hypothesis, the South can al 
expected to increase its research Output at a rate higher than the nation 
nur even though its increase in psychologists is not disproportionate'y 
high. 


The sharp increase in the number of non-academic psychologists in ms 
region can be attributed to the expanding functions of the federal gor 
ment. Randolph Field, Pensacola Air Station, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
name but three—are today important centers of psychological research. ^ d 
of this research is aimed at problems in social psychology. Even the din! 
psychology program of the Veterans Administration has brought to the 
South many capable scholars and students who have contributed much tO is 
stimulation of social research. In a very real sense, the federal government 
today aiding scholarship in the South. 


The American Psychological Association has long been actively interest j 
in the scientific use of manpower, and particularly in the use of psycholog" se 
There is evidence that the organization will take positive steps to» ins 
maximum utilization of the scholars in tke South. In 1953 the Cound jon 
Representatives of the-association established a Committee on Particip 
in Association Affairs with C, M. Langhorne of Emory University 25 ^ ept 
man. One of the main aims of this committee is to discover neglecte : the 
which can be put to use by the profession. It can be predicted tha 
Committee will find much such talent below the Mason-Dixon line. 
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7 n The research challenge presented to social psychology by the modern 
outh is clear. No one concerned with contemporary social issues can ignore 
changing events in this segment of the nation. To date social psychology has 
Not risen to the challenge, but here too there is prospect of change. There 
ae to hope that this article might have been entitled “Challenge with 
layed Response.” 
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Letter to The Editor 
A Criticism of Melby and Smith's “Academic 
Freedom in a Climate of Insecurity"" 


Ralph H. Gundlach and Bernard F. Riess 


c 
Post-graduate Center for Psychotherapy, New York City. 


sita bid looked forward to the "Academic Freedom" issue of the bee i 
contro ssues. This should have been a number dealing directly with a highly a 
ug ees and pivotal topic. There is urgent need in academic and sonan ie 
of co; Ps clear analysis of the facts and the issues which will lead to Ns 
"wie o and recommendations. We were wishfully thinking of the 19: PER 
thereb Drochure stated: "This is a political era and psychologists are agt € B 
level, y: indeed the existence of science itself is dependent upon the mainte 
Opment of a democratic structure.” 


E : 
c Noris reading of the ISSUE leaves us sorely disappointed. Kr fu pres 
o; Res to become un-political. The change seems to lie in the thinking o! f LETT Hi 
an S ISSUE, Sober reflection makes us sure that the deficiencies are not i er PER 
y limitation in the capacities or resources of the Editors; but of a self-cens , 


* self-imposed conformity to the very climate which the ISSUE sets out to analyze. 


1 . We 
idi is a very serious thing that this fear has struck the leaders A Sept 
stand b Our severest criticisms of this ISSUE because we feel that 3 " e: WES 
criticisms Tal on academic freedom is essential to bs uu f bes ee d 

w A : k 
Mately "ui we raise fall into four areas which shou 
ion of academic 


fes What are the fundamental questions involved in the qu tu uod 
io, 0m? How is it related to civil liberties and to the Constitution, aniei. 
ur way of life? If, as we believe, civil rights are at the root o tS a 
their importance.is paramount as a principle. There A in de E popular 
Sing e dom or civil rights if they are not universally appli ug principle jus 
too, ies or deviant groups. There is an "all-or-nothing" governins 

; ir topic. 
Salbe Editors of the ISSUE make no analysis of the importance d s 3 a es 
Muni elby asserts that he strongly favors academic freedom an a since he iden- 
* What it is that he defines as Communism is hard to determine $ 4 
militar with economic determinism, statism, intellectual slavery, aut 
ism and industrial power in the U.S.S.R. and as the antagon: 


and spiritual conflict. 

: X s ET claim their 

Bei There is currently a wide spread custom of university ads to aa to deny 

bu in academic freedom and then to retract, to make a patriotic dua t persons 
d Communists and, by extension, to persons accused oe fe that it is "un- 
cee j A S H e ral 

[xeu t sufficiently prove their anti-Communism. ^6 n jn pursuit of the truth. 


that a Communist can follow his own Co 


a mora] 


* 
Thi 
his Journal, Volume 9, No. 3, 1953- = 
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" TT. at Com py 
Is there any real basis for the current practice of an a priori ruling that 


'sons 
munists "lack intellectual integrity" and are any more unfit to teach than ae 
who adhere to any other conceptual system? The Editors could have wae os taal 
the concept and compared the residue of Communists and of those popu «e 
led with members of other groups who seem to retain civil liberties, p^ E 
militarists, Christian Scientists, Catholics or Hullians or Tolmanians. s M. 
are so bound to their conceptual system that they "cannot follow the tru sil liber 
it leads . | . " and who, thereby, should be deprived of their positions or derie 
ties? Should not some analysis have been made of the magic thinking be: ot n 
the new "devil," Communism? What is the social psychological history 5 n in the 
poppler minorities? These are questions whose consideration is,notably absen 
ISSUE. 


= many 

2. What are the important facts today about academic freedom? dh the 
teachers have been dismissed? What were the charges against them? Pov vente 
charges documented and tried? What changes in tenure in colleges an i 'oyalty 
have been brought about by the dismissals? How many schools now emp " libraries 
screening" of applicants? How far has "loyalty" surveillance of class ED vdis- 
and community activities permeated the scene? How does the hunt for CARR this < 
loyals" fit in with attacks upon "disloyals" in government, in labor? — amber 
fit into the program of special-interest groups such as published by the ha of ful 
Commerce in 1946? What has been and may be the consequence in terms Report 
damental educational policy of the N.E.A. Educational Policies Commis s E 
of 1950 which said of the Schools "We must maintain our part in the cold f crisis 
If the schools develop programs that contribute to the nation's needs in times ducati? 
and if they can convince the public that their contributions are useful, then € olicy-” 
can command the support it will deserve as an instrument of national P 
(p.30.35). 


; the 

Drs. Melby and Smith ignore the search for facts and neglect m p 
problems. The "content" section of the ISSUE has two articles on polling in E or 

one essay on British universities and their customs and the interesting and n the 
participant-observer article by Sanford on the California Oath question, althous 

latter had already been published elsewhere. 


a ; ican college 
Dr. Smith deplores the lack of information about differences in American g 
Why does he fail to utilize com 


vx 2 A uses 
were participant-observers in other academic freedom cases on other camp als t 
Sa^", 


urit? 
N.Y.U. and yet he can say of acade 
fear and confusion" . , , “there isn 


of our campuses except a Psychological one." Speaking of his own campus 
"I feel confident one can be as v 


str 
conspiracy and conducts himself as any teacher should.” Did his own admini? qty. 


4 " the ê 
which Dr. Melby could have studied, documented and analyzed to dispel which h 
and to determine how they affect the vital and forward looking behavio: , 


rity 
aa insec" 
3. What are the causes and consequences of the current "climate of i 


í 
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Many people have suggested that there are parallels to the rise of German Fascism 
in current American social history. Some look upon "anti-communism" as routine 
piel campaign strategy. Others look upon the stories of spy plots, apparatus and 
Ps te, risks as true and fear-inspiring indications of present danger of civil disaster. 
ue 1logists surely know about propaganda and the avenues of communication, Hs 
rad end conformity, scape-goating and projected aggression. What lies below the 
of e ere? What tell-tale clues are there which show the aims and motivations 
Our varied social and economic forces? 


s only reference by the Editors to these matters is to point out that the 
pu has been anti-communist and in favor of restriction of civil liberties a 
uncon That people afe really more afraid of anti-communists than of canin T. * 
of yya revealed: by Dr. Smith when he assigns the crisis of today pes ore 
Besti alarkeyism and the spokesmen of "bigotry and reaction. But that vagu 

ure is about as far as the author dares carry his analysis. 


TM What recommendations and conclusions do the Editors offer Den cep 
our = and guidance for action? Dean Melby gallantly demin it a LEE EAS 
de pw heads and bids us freely educate our studentman we = ais d 
^ Privately n academic freedom is a rarely attained peces Ae iuba 
Mass ed lowed institutions and permeating to various eg! F We E 
there į vcational colleges. He also advocates more research. It 1s tee c 
cu ris in the entire ISSUE that would not be acceptable to any ae! Es 
lative Ssociation of Colleges and Universities, state and federal security E A p 
€ un-American activities and investigating committees, national = ptr. 
Ocieties—to everyone, perhaps, except that minority who feel the a 
pinch on their own academic and civil liberties. 
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Foreword 


Arthur W. Combs and Robert S. Fisk 


With the tremendous development of the physical sciences in the E 
two hundred years, man has achieved control over his environment as aa 
before in history. Yet millions of people go hungry, millions ni 
homeless, and the world stands afraid of the Frankenstein saonster Es. 
have created. It is not power of which we are'afraid, but of peop le out 
how they may use it. The control of our environment is no longer o 
Breatest problem, Our most pressing problems today are not problem 
physical Science, but of social science; not production, but distribution; , 
things, but people; not the production of power, but learning how t° 
it. 


Like everything else in our society, administration has been pa b 


affected by this change in our human goals. When production 2 ow’ 
the problem, it was enough for the administrator to have the technica asi 
how to produce. „He could be a successful administrator solely on 3^ iple 
of his technical proficiency. Modern science, however, has made it PE mr 
for men to produce without knowing, through the development °°, At 
chines which need only to be operated by the worker, not unde à 
the same time, the organization for production has become increasing Y re 1 
plex and intricate so that we are more interdependent than ever e how 
history. It is no longer enough for the modern administrator to por 
to produce. Administration today is not so much a matter O syitatio’ 
how to make something oneself, it is a matter of organizing and fac: $ ^ 
the process of production. This is a problem of human relations P" sat 
deed, many an administrator in these times knows far less than t De 
majority of his co-workers about the specific techniques of p a 


t 
Contemporary administration is la f human rele f 
) ra argely a problem o. AM» 
n oe Program in Educational Admin‘stration 
Pe y the eW. K. Kellogg Foundation, has found suppor 
ces, professional and public, for the generalization that $ 


trator. í i his of 
3 need, above all things, to be expert in human relations. T ; p 


to sa ini i 
Ko A Hit there ace no other problems in school administration sent. 
s to be further developed; for, of Course, they are many an 


The modern sch l ini G 
tesponsible for oe ri has an extremely comp p of chang 


goals and Philosophy 
his community. At the 


m 
t from js 
jn 
00. adm pot 


H of 
ation of an educational system in a time pis St gr 
not always clearly understood either by jfold ^ 
same time he must be equipped with = 

a 

è 2 


oS 


nical and operational skills ranging from the management of a transporta- 
recting and maintain- 


m em and cafeterias to the planning, financing, ei 

xn E. or more plants, always under the watchful eye of his community. 

i requires great skill in working with people. Effective human rela- 

E d ips are the solid base on which good educational leadership in our 
ern school-communities depend. 


The following pages report three attempts to do something to help 


Banister learn to be more effective in their work with people. Each 

Melbpment discrete in institutional origin, sponsorship, and method of de- 

T the. ori although each had its genesis in the definition of need focused 

Con tientation and preliminary “hunches” of early investigations 10 the 
perative Program in Educational Administration. 


be Syracuse Studies 


f the close cooperation of a pro- 


The Syracuse Studies are the result o 
as a team these 


fe 
on school administration and a psychologist. Working : he: 
tators ds ted (a) to make available to a group of experienced adminis- 
which M best interpretation of the thinking in their respective fields of 
about h ey were capable, and (b) to apply to the problem of learning 
Over a uman relations methods of student-centered teaching developed 
Studie P eriod of years at Syracuse University. These are ‘before and after 
patici showing the changes occurring in à group of administrators yee 
e d in the program. Its success depended upon the acceptance of 
Chief s i know more about human relations by a group of practitione sey 
eal ee ool administrators in responsible positions who possessed goo 
Make ey and experience, That such a group would be val ing. 3 
Tigoroy, € sacrifice in time and energy, 38 well as agreeing Re e ary, 
ents 5 and psychologically disturbing inquiries required Be sii 
ES Was, in itself, testimony to the felt need for more know-how en 
ents ielations in school administration. These in-service training SES 
8 Were sponsored ànd financed jointly by the Syracuse University 


Education and the Central New York School Study Council. 


Th 
© Teachers College Studies 
| e, Columbia University, represent an 


The studi , 
9n.c ies from Teachers’ College, l j 
tiong bu approach to the training of sod. administrators in puo E 
Ure m € Department of Educational Administration there was ak ai 
borago ices, of two men who had attended the Mee dud d 
ise e. Sty for Group Development at Betael, Maine, ang who us 
Th o Mipped themselves for training in gtouP process and human relations. 
ftom qt set up a pilot project in 1951-52 in which three af peace 
Bta Nos Department of Educational Administration and severa pi ranted 
Vents € students participated. This venture started an important ain 
Still going on at Teachers’ College. One of the most interesting aspects 


3 


of these studies is the use they have made of persons bens 
relations one year to teach those just coming in to the program A Ohio SHE 
year. The Teachers’ College Studies like those in progress 
were directly subsidized and stimulated by C.P.E.A. grants. 


The Ohio State Studies 


-this issue 

The Ohio State Studies, unlike the other two reported in ic 
have not yet reached the stage of concrete research results. Instea 4 system 
present an attempt to discover research hypotheses by a careful 5 BUE, 
atic examination of the problems of administration in the -field. "o 
these early phases of their studies, however, the' Ohio State Eoderstanding 
peatedly found administrators to have a major need for better un ships. The 
of the human relations aspects of their School-community relation carefu 
Ohio State Broup proposes an ambitious research design ps 
observation of whole communities, the classification of factors, the ^ is pie 
of pertinent hypotheses and, finally, the testing of propositions. vestib 
sented in this issue as a stimulating and provocative approach to 
development on human relations in administration. " 


5 inis 

We believe these three series of studies on human viec ied 
tration are significant and timely approaches to an important socia dua they 
Like any good researches, however, they raise far more problems and les 
resolve. Modern administration, as we noted, is being seen ess d mort 
as a problem of the management and manipulation of _things e e an 
and more as a matter of the encouragement and facilitation of Pos ne 
Processes, The studies reported in this issue point the way to ssibilities o 
arcas of investigation for further research and highlight the poss! 
interdisciplinary approaches to problems of human relations. 


, impr? 
As one reads these three research reports, he cannot fail is be 

sed by the large number of interesting problems in this field tha hsue some 
to be explored. We have tried to point out in Part iV of this one(of u 
of the most obvious of these as they appear to us. In addition, ex jew 

as attempted to analyze from a psychological pon. as he pas 
Sources of frustration and tension in administration í yc 
e in dose interaction with the administrators of t 


some of the 
Observed thes 
Studies, 


pis 
. admi 
Finally, we have submitted the manuscript of this issue to 29 


in 

| deeply , , 

trator and a Psychologist for comment and criticism. We md on SUC. 
debted to Drs. iller and Fiserer for their willingness to 67 |. gio 
task at so short notice and for the penetrating character of thei 


Part I: The Syracuse Studies 


A 
Ce W. Combs, Robert S. Fisk, Harold J. Fine, 
|, Zimet, J. Albert Wiberley, Daniel A. Nesbitt 


a 


Educator: 
making diee succeeded very well in gathering information and i 
Fever, in hel is available to people. They have done far less E 
Com that they Pob. people to make information so much a part of them- 
S Us misbehave b ave differently as a. result of the educative process. Few 
s endous stores of m we do not know any better. Most of us have tre- 
à ective education information that seldom if ever appear in action. A truly 

know.” “Kn cannot be satisfied with helping its students intellectually 

> owing” must somehow be translated into behaving. 


This prob i 

f informal ao m intrigued Dr. Combs in 1945 that he began a series 
: ts to learn ae with his own classes, seeking ways of helping stw 
En joinei iu th effectively and efficiently. In the years that followed 
E of his collea ese experiments by a number of graduate students and 
a sometimes Pop: on the faculty. Sometimes their experiments succeeded 
Ports à philoso id ailed miserably. But little by little, as 2 result of these 
ly effective b y and a methodology was developed which resulted in 
o ose, ther rg changes in students and staff alike. When the ques- 
ons tstanding of (e How can we help administrators to achieve a better 
^t problem, uman relations?”, it was decided to apply these methods 


of i 


School Adminis- 


In 
trat the Fall * 
Or: of 1951 a Seminar in Human Relations for 
fessor of school 


S Was b 
Min; [3 = . 
" inistration and Dr. the joint direction of Dr. Fisk, a pro 
be PCfative effort w r. Combs, a professor of psychology. This kind of 
as so rare in the literature that the staff decided it should 
University School 


ma, 
Of € the obj ^ 
NM ducation ew of à research evaluation. The Syracuse 
ake the nece the Central New York School Study Council cooperated 
ow ssary staff and funds available. 
th 
Xi in Group Operated so 
te 5 s 
Or] en chi : 
dus Choo] ide school administrators, all members of the Central New 
Peticn ag aBreed 4 Council, volunteered for this "Human Relations Semi- 
Prince admini o cooperate in the research. All of these men were © 
istrators with three to thit as supervising 


Of eimi ty years service 
nsolidated schools or superinten ems. They 


dents of Cy 
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were busy men with little time for outside reading or iuum stad 
Nevertheless, they found time to attend the seminar even E vn a dm 
driving long distances, sometimes on icy roads, from as far 

hundred twenty miles. 


t 

All sessions were held in the non-academic setting of a local ps 
dub. Each session met for two hours in the late afternoon ea + K: 
room around a large table. At six o'clock sessions adjourned for E Wes 
an hour of relaxation and met again for two hours after dinner T 
ginal plan was to devote the first two hours, led by Dr. Fisk, to inel basis, 
of the technical problems of administration on a lati relations 
with Dr. Combs leading the after-dinner session considering huma the group 
on a group discussion basis. About the twelfth session, "pee on so that 
and the staff by mutual consent changed the method of opera "discussions 
both pre- and post-dinner sessions were conducted as free group 
open to the consideration o£ any topic whatever. 


: inking 
The group discussion methods used grew out of a synthesis = Peston 
and practice in education, client-centered counseling and a a that our 
ality theory. These methods were based on the fundamental i = us to 
behavior is a function of our perceptions, what seems to each a to find 
so. If this is true, it follows that to change behavior, it is pes i mean- 
ways of helping people to perceive differently, to change the Posuit there 
ing of events for them, The group discussion methods used in this «plore thelf 
fore, were designed to assist the members of the group to a vi don 
Own experience in the light of human relations principles. Thi members 
by creating a group situation expressly designed to help group 


ide them. with E 
explore their beliefs, attitudes, and convictions; to provide 
formation when needed; to 


new m 
assist group members to iy qae events f% 
ings of events; and to discover the personal meaning of y 
their own beliefs and action. 


" an 
The methods used represent an attempt to create? papa ie 
tematically, a learning situation designed to facilitate gne an d 
exploration of self, the world in which each participant lives, er: ods © 3s 
effective relationships between these two. To do this our ™ s 


2 iona. 
upon aspects of &roup practice extracted from modérn educati hod Ig 
and from gro 


me 
; UP approaches to psychotherapy to construct 2 
aimed at acco 


mplishing three fundamental goals: eb 


ive fo 4 n 
1. The creation of a group atmosphere maximally eil as ra 
tive communication, This the. leader attempted to do by deve Pw ferent 
@ sensitivity as possible to the ways each member of the A ed t rouf 
and seeing the discussions in progress. Every effort was Ti e P gat 
cach member of the Soup as a person of dignity and integr' Jation of n0 
leader avoided as carefully as he knew how any slightest pee in 
Integrity, Whoever q member spoke the group leader li 
è 
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$ | 
; te 
m 
meth 
0. 
ff 


. Successfu] 


and regarded 
Each contri cach contribution as serious] i 

ved in Ended eg as vods by the in pe eel 
pP sessions the. tiendly, and accepting a fabion A 7 = bite ea 
itles, public emin group leader played down his “unearn ds d. In the 
authority Sith hi or leader position as much as posible Maecen en 
perience was ac hi he became invested by the grou Uk s an ned 

cepted with sincerity and simple edis "o dll 


refully to minimize 


At all ti 

times the d 

imes the leader tried systematically and cà 
the structure of the 


celings of i 
Program T pe 0 the members whether these arose in 
isle It d pom the behavior of a member of the group or the leader 
2 er himself be Es to do this, we have found, for it requires that the 
<a role. Skill in x and consistent in his convictions and unthreatened 
et of personal ae this kind of atmosphere scems itself to be a 
Ebo in dite de h on the part of the leader who is likely to be 
ying his own Spes to s us to which he has succeeded in 
j s, and needs. 
ot =, The reorganizati 
f Ao [^ lian, oq Mg of existing personal meanings and the creation 
ria ht about Ex hex A of personal meaning is, of course, not 
EE member which ctivity of the leader alone, It is an activity of each 
P, the leader id the leader can only assist and encourage. In this 
aided this process by utilizing the client-centered thera- 


Peutic 
techni 
ead, nique of ‘ P 
ber E sought always RER and acceptance of feeling.” That is, the 
ys to respond to the personal meaning which each mem- 
descriptive of 


fag, P. the grou ; 
tual beh oA RT seeking to express. He bypassed the 
e group member's comments to respond to the peculiar 
Rae tars (a most dj After listening intently to à group 
This UNS pem am i he responded to what the group member 
^ ad the "ea ing," "questioning," OF "believing" about the matter. 
g of events fi of constantly focusing the discussion on the person: 
nts for each group member ra re objective, 
id this frequently. 
e meaningful 


In 
Broun "^, Addition ; 
er ae his-role in focusing attentio onal meaning, the 
, when necessary, as a kind of traffic cop to assure that 
ded the discussion 


es 

Wished got a chance to speak. He also ai 

ched or summarized the discussion 
By these 


n on pers 


og oe 

10, 

aee loh, 

m d a ang a ae the position rea 

their p as the ros ing bearings and directions clear to everyone. 

oh Persona] SÉ progressed group merabers were helped to explore 

ache  SXperienc ings, to test and reorganize these meanings in the light 

hew |^ 2 poi e of others. F S dh 

neeg Point wh requently in 

ere further information or Un 


ed to 
know was developed. 


is P 
derstanding was nee 


` 


2] 


; 5 ; ; a any of the needs for 

i ie atten r e ad 
der dag M E 7, oo, were satisfied through the readings LA. 
fug provided in conjunction with the BOP n dot whatever 
also assisted group members to get further information be proup Wi 
sources he could suggest or, more often, he would tell the d on the 
he knew or thought of the matter. This does not mean he o sec 
topic, although he did do that when the group was well esta noted whet 
seemed called for. More often, he supplied information or ates to the 
he knew of the topic as briefly and effectively as possiblé em s, howevet 
group's needs. The group leaders tried to avoid long per (eet Easy 
or the temptation to present material in pat or eu e a professor 
as this sounds, in our experience it is a very difficult thing i T frequently 
to do! Human needs are not pat or formal, and fulfilling nee P Hower’ 
proceeds in a very disorderly and seemingly haphazard ad ` when one | 
this is the way people seem to learn most effectively. In oe 'of us have 
thinks about it he is forced to conclude it is the way eac for the nee 
learned what we know! In these sessions group leaders waited 


: tion 
! informa’ 
to develop from the group rather than attempting to present ' 
when no need was present. 


n slowly 

Putting into practice these three principles, the grp oum As time 

to explore questions, at first on a descriptive or pee eds acquainte 1 

passed, however, and the group had opportunity to become 2 minar move 

with each other and with the leader, the discussions in the S to thought 
quickly from the descriptive level characteristic of “bull sessions, 


«ve pel 
e pe 

: : structiV 

ful exploration of basic concepts and meanings fostered by a con 

sonal interaction, 


ngó 
real chal 
To determine whether or not these methods would produce of reset d 
in the behavior of 


our administrators, a four-pronged Ls ges desig, 
Was carried on simultaneously with the discussions. This rescar: ffective UP eit 
to test whether these administrators had gained any ‘more E whether b 
standing of human relations as a result of the experience d s an d 
new understanding had any measurable effect on ww four P” 
either in the Broup sessions themselves or on their. jobs. 
Of the research were designed to measure: 


QU 
istrators d F 

, nis 

l. Changes occurring in the behavior of the admini 

&toup sessions, 


ir pee 
2. Changes in the Ways they regarded themselves, ther 
hildren, — "9 d 


3. Chan 
and method 


Sy 


"OU 

"s 7 
their po 

ges in the way they perceived the problems of Á 

s they deemed appropriate to deal with them. administr? 

anges in the attitudes and behavior of the 


Seen by teach d others in their employ. 


CIS, secretaries an 
— x, 


Behavior Changes During 
the Group Experience 


Harold J. Fine! 


This research sought answers to two major questions: 


l. What changes occurred in the participation or interaction of these 


admin; 
Ministrators during the 16 group sessions? 


operi, Yere there any differences in behavior when the groups were 


Oper were 
Ed as content-centered sessions as compared to group-centered discus 


om answer these questions a twelve-point scale was devised ranging fom 
Ost permissive, understanding, democratic category at one es ii 

aggressive, unfriendly, hostile, and authoritative type of be avions 
er. This scale was adapted for our purposes from similar scales by 


à m 
a m 
e 


Bales and : ese 
Gorlow?, The scale categories were as follows: 
lE i í 
mores warmth, understanding, sympathy; sees others view point. States own 
mg with dignity and gives logical reasons for. nih 
3 Asks > simple acceptance of other's view: “I see, I unders! ud go qose 


> Open ended ; ive hypothesis: 

this? questions or states tentative hyP " 

4 Aske Hoy does this strike you? I kind of thought . - - I zonde abori not sure 

Bet w arifying question: "I don't see, I don't quite understand . = - 

54 ae you mean.” ^ — ixi da 
What you mean. I know how you feel. Things tu Ses problem, seeks 


Xpresses a oi el. 4 g: 
v Btications P oal Or encouragement: "That's right, 


ives i| tion. 
à de reassurance, unsupported opinion, states problem; ei ink that's 
De ood id counter opinion: "My opinion is . - - I don't agree. 
" v4 : M ith own 
incon suggests, advises: "Why don't you, if I were YON AF ‘i 
; cacy or weight of authority. 
"EU tic Experi- 
ence iatold J. "Interaction Process: The Analysis of ied Rege ie 
: nolversity ee Relations Seminar.” Unpublis «ed Ph- 
E ie mt ridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 


Gi * F. Ing . P y Pre 

Selo Radon Proce ndi CA Nanana of Nard eni 
t, ir ,EF. F. 2 üi 

Press 19520 o An Experimental Investigation. New York: 
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d M ]f nervous, 
10 Interprets, evaluates: "You think, I doubt that, you're wrong." Shows se 
table. H ' " k ssed to. 
11 Defects discussions, changes subject, doesn't respond to remarka edat Ets 
12 Disapproves, deflates other's status, hostile, defends self. Calls upi 
bers or group for support. 


. rvers 

This Participation Rating Scale was scored by two Á— pes. 
who sat outside the group circle at each session. Each time a m E that à 
spoke, the quality of his participation was immediately recor — was 
complete record of the kind of participation for each group "t checke 
obtained. The reliability of the observers’ scoring was paeem assure 
against each other and with other scorers trained for thc purpo: 
the objectivity of scoring. "- 

: os! 

The results of this study clearly indicate that a significant m & these 
change took place in the course of the 16 sessions. The interac d erstanding, 
administrators moved consistently toward a warmer, more un an average’ 
democratic kind of participation as the sessions advanced. ogee drifted 
Participation score of about 6 in the first few sessions, eue in thes? 
to an average of less than 3 in the final ones, The changes eee scores 
overall results are also true in a significant degree of the indiv: 
of all but one of the administrators in the group. 


ting Y 

For the first twelve meetings of the group the pem E 3 
operated as a lecture or content-centered session. The after- d ; 
Was conducted as a group-centered discussion. After the tw ; that there P 
both sessions operated as a discussion group. It is interesting tent-centere 
no significant shift in the quality of participation in the 4 is method ^ 
group for the first twelve meetings. After this group shifte at impr? 
operation, however, the quality of interaction among the e greater an r 
significantly at once, The gain in quality of participation p during 
more rapid during the Broup-centered experience than was tT 
content-centered sessions, 


g sions P 
After the seventh session and again at the end of the 16 sarticiption 
two group leaders and the two observers who had scored the to whid se 
index pooled their judgments to rank each man on the degree setings: pits 
seemed to have changed during the period of the, weekly ith the © 
difference between these two rankings agreed very closely W! 
of the participation rating scale. 


' 
D 


Conclusions 

The results of this study «zem to indicate that: i articipatio” 

1. Changes in behavior as measured by an index of P acti? 
be brought about by the group techniques described. d inter 


Positive changes occur in group participation an 
throughout the period of the group sessions. 


j 10 
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~ 


3. The individuals of the group behave in an increasingly warm and 
democratic manner toward each other throughout the sessions. 

4. A group-centered climate seems to contribute more to a rapid and 
Sustained positive gain than a content-centered or lecture approach. The 
Content-centered sessions did not show significant gain in member interaction 
until the orientation was shifted to a client-centered one. 
hes 5. Evaluation of the attitude and behavior changes of the group mem- 
à as observed by the staff were consistent with changes demonstrated by 
t © more objective scoring method of the Participation Index. This seems 
© indicate that changes may be demonstrated in both systematic and less 


07 : 
mal, personal evaluation. 


` Pre-Post Changes in Attitudes 
and Motivations 


Carl N. Zimet* 


Plac This portion of our study was designed to investigate changes id 
p in the attitudes and motivations of the chief school Da. d e 
cha, P^fticipated in the seminar. In particular, it was pes MINE 
» if any, would take place in the following attitudes: T e 
> attitude towards other adults, and attitude towards children. 


To ne « Picture Sij Test Wis 
mea: " s a Picture Story $ 
develo sure these attitudes and motivations Thematic Apperception 


Ped, composed i ; six from the 
“st, six from E re denn ee and six from the School Pop 
ach est? Each member of our group was asked to eripe trice 
tion ^», 'h€ pictures under the impression that this was 8 e us hene 
titudes paan analysis of these stories, it was possible to AR into such 
Stories. ings, and perceptions the group members profe each subject. 
The Q^, US giving a measure of the attitudes and feelings 


e A the semi- 
€st was pi à Js i first session of the 5 
nar ang» Biven to each administrator during the e rece transcribed, 


and Tepeated during the | All stories wet 
Ve g the last one. se test they 
Were ed for scoring so that the scorers could not know who 


Scori; " rotocol. 
ng or whether it was a pre- or post-session P 2 


VER T" m 
im, z ivation as & 
Resul? Carl. N, "An Investigation of Changes in Attitudes, and MOT diserta- 
a Group-Centered Social Action Technique- Unpub's 

Se University, 1953. 
Series of 20 pictures designed by Charles F. Combs 
Publication, 


on ass 
2 "SS 
Thiis yra 


is a 
Pareq for 


and now being Pre- 


‘A 
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Method of Scoring 


i i test 
i te quantitative system of scoring a picture story te 
abe 4 Lese ios a method had to be devised for use E: 
M eon the attitudes held by esch administrator before and after 
purae ee HAM. Wisi, 3. vis i Qe um 
were devised. Thus, for example, the Attitude Towards Self Scale was made 
up of the following six subscales: 


1 sees self as inadequate to adequate z 
2 sees self as unliked to liked . 
3 sees self as authoritarian to democratic 

4 sees self as superior to equal 

5 sees self as inferior to equal 

6 sees self as inacceptable to acceptable 


" le, 
Each subscale was further scored on a five-point continuum. For sami 
the person may view himself in the story as very well liked (score 1), f^ 


:cularly* 
well liked (score 2), doubtful about being liked (score 3), not particularly 


es 
liked (score 4), and disliked (score 5). The lower the sum of the -— 
the more adequate, the more liked, the more acceptable, the more dem 
tic, and the more equal he will feel himself to be. 


: de- 
To measure change in motivation a method of analysis of the s ve: 
rch was used. This method of à 


For example, increased frequen 
ish," "to hurt," "to command" 
Increased use of items such as " 
ward democracy. This made it 
degree to which the projected 
democratic or autocratic bent, 


; o 
possible for us to secure a ve o 
needs or desires of car subjects we 


after a six-month period 


other trained judges. In ‘both instan 
indicate reliability of scoring. 


Results 
Attitude Changes AN 


l 
P +. «choo 
The results of this study indicate that this group of chief public $ 


A € 
3 Combs, A. W. "A Method of 


n 
son Test ” 
J Analysis for the Thematic Apperception 
Autobiography,’ 


x I. Clin. Psychol., 1946, 2, 167-174. 
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| 


esae een considerable change in attitudes towards self, adults, 
Bee iim oss the period of the group sessions as measured by the 
to be naa ese a furthermore, were of sufficient magnitude as 
Eos wo cant and are not likely to have been produced by 
Ringe cf e. overall change in mean score on the scales involved a 

37 from a pretest average of 203 to a posted average of 165, 


Signi 
ignificant at the one per cent level. 


m Pra nt the individual subjects in the study showed positive changes 

E : for three of the 14 participating members the changes were 

spe P. e significant. It should be noted, however, that two of these 

[pend € first and second most favorable pre-test scores. In other words, 

SN es were so favorable on the pre-test that little actual change meas- 
€ by the tests was possible. 


ts on all attitude scales show a 


derstanding and democratic atti- 
ged in a statis- 


Er the group as a whole, the resul 
tude d trend toward a warmer, more un 
ticall pecifically, the attitude of these administrators chan 

Y significant degree in all but one of the following items: 


Atti 4 
titude toward self—positive change 


At th 
e F s as 
end of the series of group sessions, administrators See themselves as: 


1 
2 More adequate to deal with life problems. 
Sia liked by other people. 
Ore acceptable to others. 
‘Ore democratic. 
irs Superior to others and more equal to others. 
5 inferior to others and more equal to others. 


Atti 
itude toward adults—positive change 


At th 
e 
close of the sessions these administrators saw other adults as: 


1 Wore acceptable, .. 
Ore likeable, — 
^ gicbetent to handle their own problems. 
Ore r^ rather than hostile. 
aae ansible rather than irresponsible. eds 
Which Orthy-untrustvorthy. This item was intended to fees : oe 
Cate, others are seen as trustworthy oF untrustworthy. It is the only attitude 
Bory which did not show a significant change in either direction.) 


Attity 
des toward children—positive change 


Bef, 
Ore a 5 
towarq nd after measures show these administrators having 
children with: is : 
á 


chiou their attitudes 


1M 
Ort 
: eat acceptance of child behavior. 
Gea liking for children. 
]dren as competent or capable 


Teate; sis 
Problems, ingness to regard chi 


to deal with 
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ter friendliness. A f 
$ eae belief in the responsibility of children. 
6 Greater belief in the trustworthiness of children, 


Change in Motivations 


the 
Stories told by each administrator were analyzed for eee 
motivation projected. On those 16 desires which were juc m ae tual 
movement in a democratic or autocratic direction a very signi A dem 
took place. The motivations of these men as expressed in sse o" change 
test changed markedly in the democratic direction. The’ sta : S aden 
was very striking and significant at the one per cent level o vati goals 
This shift of motivation away from autocratic and toward democ 
is consistent with Fine’s study using the participation index. 


; rience 
In the stories told by these men at the end of their group ha were 
were many fewer instances in which the characters of their si o to be is" 
motivated by such desires as: to be respected, to be looked up pat anim 
command; to hurt, to punish, to kill. At the same time there = wb 
crease in the frequency of appearance in their stories of the desires: 
lieve best about others; and to help and aid in a social sense. 
Moa 
Changes within the Individuals . 
mar eo, " Scale which 
None of our subjects showed changes on the Total Attitude he changes 
were in a negative direction, However, for three of the subjects t * idminis- 
were so minor as to be of no significance. The remaining eleven 


t- 
he istically significant at be 
trators evidenced positive Changes which were statistically significan 

ter than a .025 level of confidence. 


there 


Conclusions 


In the light of the resul 


1 Jusions 
ts of this study the following conc 
seem reasonable: 


the 

t by 
1. Changes in attitude and motivation can be brought abou! 
social action method described in this study. 


2. Positive changes occur in the individual's attitndes towards sel 
adults, and children. D b indivi 
Changós in a democratic direction take place in the uw 
desires, involving less need to be in command or to gain respect, l 

Concern about understanding, respecting and aiding others. 


f, other 


dual s 
2 


oo ' 
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Changes in the Definition and 
Solution of Administrative Problems 


J. Albert Wiberley* 


certain changes expected to occur 


is Study was designed to explore 
human relations seminar in: 


betw; 
een the first and last sessions of the 


ue ns ; A 
The ways these administrators perceived the major problems con- 


5 pes. them in their jobs. 
ge e methods they deemed appropriate to deal with a number of 
administrative "predicaments" or "problem situations." 
all the data collected for this 


A ; " 

study “s the time of this writing, analysis of 

of those empire, This article, therefore, will present a preliminary report 
ndings that have been obtained thus far. 


Ch i 
anges in Major Problems 


E us 
ach administrator was asked at the first meetin 
his position. By the 


e 
ime wes ten most pressing problems he faced in 
Solidateq ie second meeting these lists of individual problems had been con- 
Problems oa a Composite Problems List #1 containing a digest of all the 
D wat isted individuallly at the first meeting. At the second session, each 
ooie a copy of the Composite List and asked to check (1) the 
* consid ms of most concern to him and (2) the three of these ten which 
idered most pressing. In the next to last session of the seminar each 


man 
Tan w i 
individus asked again, to write out à list of his major ten problems. These 
a Composite Problems List #2- 
2 


ividual |; 

the i lists were again consolidated into 1 
pin, nite: CODI of both Composite Problems Lists #1 and ; 
Biven to each man to check in the same man second session. 


on of the Composite Pri 


g of the seminar to 


Writ 
ten, 


ner as at the 


oblems List #1, 


In th 

e eh Fanaa 

these pre-seminar administrati cR SE. 
“most critic 


r 

d oblems were selected most frequently 55 the three 
: H 

Es qe good school-community relations. (Creating public inter 

Publicizing thet in curriculum revision, parent backing in disciplinary 

Budgeting the program of the school ` - 

ad Profe, time and energy to include £ 

ssional development. 


ae 
Thi 
S in s 
Paper represents a portion of the data collected for a still incomplete doctoral 


ISsertati 
ti S 
On by the author at Syracuse University- 


erest in schools, 
problems, 


s to school, community, family, 


esponsibilitte 
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i idi ildren 
i i Is. (Guiding chil 
ildi culum geared to needs of community and pupi seal 
or eee trs will be of value to them; parent concerns eei totaal 
alfedngn adult education program; minimum program for granting schoo| 


S ; qs 
In the post-seminar administration of the Composite Problems List # 
those most frequently checked as "most critical" were: 


Building a curriculum geared to needs of community and pupils (as above). 
Budgeting time and energy (as above). 


à . Jf and 
Developing and maintaining rapport and good working relations between sel 
all school personnel, 


Improving the quality of instruction. 


There are four "most critical" items in this. second group instead of 
three because the last two items were tied for third position. poseer 
results it would appear that these administrators felt their Who 
relationships were less critical problems for them following rae ruč 
while developing rapport with staff and improving the quality o = 
tion became more important to them by the end of the semester. 


: “most 
Other changes in the Problems checked by these men outside the 
critical" category reflect a relative decrease in their concern about: 


Establishing good school-community relationships. 
Organizing lay committees to study school problems. 
Solving the problems of Pupils from deficient homes, 


and a relative increase in Concern about: 


Promoting an effective in-service training program. 
Delegating administrative responsibilities to other staff members. 
Improving the "mental health" of teachers, 


EG educa" 
Working with non-teaching personnel to help them see their relationship to the 
tional program, 


z anges 

In examining these results it should be kept in mind that the pe 

in these items are relative Changes, Decreases in the items above ed fof 
not be interpreted as indicati e less 


3 a prob- 
OF much greater interest in this experiment were the Individual and # 
P e 


B Scales was developed to evaluate certain change of the 
ways these administrators perceived their problems. This portion iude 
study was DOC-zzacerned with the nature of the problems but iam de 
d towatd their problems. Five point rating scales the pre 
of five major attitudes, These were used to ar meas" 
Individual Problems Lists for each man giving wee e 
of change in attitudes toward their problems during the fifteen cales wi 
the semines sessions, The reliability of scoring for each of the S 
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determi 5 
follow = and judged to be adequate. The attitudes measured were as 


1D i 
egree of personal involvement in problems. (It was pz¢-licted this factor would 


; tee) 
3 joe aal of others. (It was predicted acceptance of others would increase.) 
at and Challenge. (It was predicted problems would be seen less often as 


4 n and more often as challenges.) 
5 People ths (It was predicted coercive attitudes would decrease.) 
-things. (It was predicted problems would be more concerned with people 


and less with things.) 
mae all of the attitude changes measur 
he in the above list, only one, "acceptance of others" 
y large enough change to be statiscally significant. 


ed were in the directions 
showed suf- 


M ; 
ethods Of Dealing With Administrative Situations 


Sore is first and next to last mectings of the seminat, each of the parti- 
Situations es provided with a series of seven short administrative problem 
school ad or "predicaments" judged to be typical of those encountered by 
aslo ministrators.2 Each was told to write a one page description of 

ysis of ton to each for submission at the following seminar meeting. Ana- 
these data is not yet complete, Hence, no results are available to report 


at i 
the time of this writing. 


Conclusions 
ea preliminary findings from this study appear to support the general 
Can be at some changes in the way that administrators define their problems 
ap effected by the group discussion techniques described. The evidence 
Pears to indicate that: 
lems i A The way the seminar participants define their administrative prob- 
Owa; Cflects a significant change in the direction of a more acceptant attitude 
tds other persons.” 
Within ache men show an increasing C 
Port wi € school and/or closer to themse 
e. the school personnel, improving 
RE et and assisting non-teaching perso 
Toss with "lay" opinion and extra- 
entim abi: B Aa 
onmens), ent, functioning of lay committees, 
i Tw i Ni ical" in their eyes: (a) Design- 
Ing a "Wo problems persist as “most critical” in ) } 
tively yi rculum Men vith real human aeda iand P) Deae effec- 
Within the limits of their personal energies, aptitudes, and time. 


OE 
ndary School Principal, mimeo 


Jems immediately 


Ives (e.g. their own personal rap- 
the adequacy and effectiveness 


nnel) and a relative decrease in 


territorial conditions (e.g. com- 
d children's home en- 


oncern with prob 


Vir 
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Changes in Attitudes and Behavior as Seen by 
the Administrator's Employees and 
Co-workers! 


Daniel A. Nesbitt 


i : ional program 

In the final analysis the success or failure of any je snp em i 

must be measured in the behavior changes it produces when ericd in this 
"on his own." The object of the Human Relations Seminar rep i 


dis- 
; m icipated to ia 
Series of studies was to assist the administrators who particip 


E " ;emselves 
Cover more effective and satisfying human sel pends Deven i portion 
and those with whom they came in daily contact on their jobs. m the actua 
of the research, therefore, attempted to discover what (ems) by his ow? 
on-the-job behavior of the administrators could be observed by 


ance 
$ ; is experien 

co-workers and employees during and immediately following his exp 

in the seminar, 


: ome t0 
All seminar administrators agreed that an interviewer con So 
their schools to talk to staff members and pupils about their ap work- 
with their principals, Originally it was planned to interview po of inter- 
ing with every member of the Seminar but the size of the "4 number 9 
viewing and pressure of time made it necessary to reduce the 
administrators studied to seven of the fifteen in the seminar group. 


; nistratols 

; : ; ministra 
To determine how the changes observed in the Seminar Ad «sated 
compared with those of a group 


in the experience, seven comparab 
with the experimental group. T 


own. To help 
Suggested: 
in respect 


iteria 
^ a à in criteria 
ach administrator make his selection, certain 3 


im 

ini i hool should be $ rests 

a) the administrator in a comparable Schoo. d majot inte pe 
to age, experience, time in present position, an d 


1 This is a partial report of data f. 
gress at Gyrarnse University. 


D 


sa pfo 
i n P 
; ation # 
rom a still incomplete doctoral dissert: 
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d population. The schools thus named by the Seminar Administrators 

ev Ao to two qualified judges acquainted with most of the schools 

Eel These judges selected one from each four nominated to be 
iewed as one of the seven schools in the comparable group. 


ons were interviewed from 


In each of the school systems visited, ten pers 
ance counselor, two high 


ne fea categories: vice-principal or guid 
denis She ers, two elementary teachers, principal's secretary and two stu- 
s possible selection of persons to be interviewed was made as nearly random 
ferien e Within these categories. Upon entering a school system, the in- 
Purposes obtained a schedule for teachers from the principal's office for 
princi e of making the selections. Frequently, he secured the help of the 
Ben s secretary or some other office personnel in picking from this list 
m ee teachers. Students were similarly chosen from suggestions 
€ by the teachers interviewed. 


ge The original plan for these interviews was to record the interviews 
aa nelly, The presence of a recorder, however, so threatened some persons 
B interviewed that it was decided to dispense with this instrument. The 


EPI ic H " n 
bjects did not seem to mind the taking of notes by the interviewer him- 
s nearly a verbatim 


s tj 

Euch interviewer tried in each interview to get à 

Stated br as possible concentrating particularly upon evidences of change as 

y the interviewee. 

dag ton the interviews began, a search was made through ee: ES 

9ne Ej the seminar meetings to determine areas 1N which it was likely tha 
rom EE find evidences of changed interpersonal relationships. These e 
Ded f ich questions for the interview schedule were developed, were de- 

ip further through discussions with those who participated in the organ- 


atio, A 
n and operation of the seminar. 

i H . n ch 

ine, ime following 19 questions were thus chosen to be covered in ea 


ly], " 
Ba ways does Mr. — show & sympathetic understanding of usce ut 
ov does he show his approval or disapproval of what teachers (pupi Spana 
x tf Conscious is he ‘that we all have our that there 
4 Many v6 Can't take on new responsibilities? "^ 
hee. Principals after seeking suggestions from people have a 
> How ager ons and putting them into practice. How M 
Ow oes Mr, — react to mistakes that teachers. (pupil P cipal? 
Speciet you describe what Mr. — thinks his Jo js as a principal: 
SD ally what problems seem to worry him most? atteso 


Ces he gi 7 
Bive more attenti ils in the office or i 
hat tention to details TERNE dui aseron? 


Ww 

19 things seein 2 C 
t os! ^ 
ied does Mr, — rales pasa cient bollk in the school knows what is going on 

€ and outsi 
o ide the classroom? y 
their much effort does Mr. — make to get teachers (pupils) to co 

School and personal problems? 


limitations an 


D H 
me to him with 
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12 What attempts have been made by the principal to get teachers (pupils) to be- 
come better acquainted with each other? : ine 

13 How well informed do you feel about what other teachers are attempting to do 1 
their classrooms? ) . ait 

14 What opportunities are provided for teachers (pupils) to exchange ideas or 
over school problems? 


15 What attempt has been made by Mr. — to get teachers to work together on some 
of their mutual problems? 


16 Could you tell me whether you think Mr. — is running a democratic or undemo- 
cratic school system? 


? 
17 What part do teachers (pupils) play in helping Mr. — operate the school p 
18 I would like to know more about teachers participation in faculty meetings (Pup 
participation in student council meetings). 


19 What can you tell me about Mr. — participation during faculty meetings? (Mr. — 
participation during student council meetings). 


Following a period of time devoted to the establishing of rapport vi 
the subject, the interviewer asked each subject to describe the behavior ET 
his principal in terms of these questions. Each subject was asked for S. 
changes in the behavior or attitude of his principal and other members d 
the school personnel that had taken place during the school year in resp? x 
to the above questions. (Such changes would necessarily have occarred Sint 
the beginning of the human relations seminar.) This procedure of inter 


viewing was followed in both the experimental schools and the comparable 
schools. : 


At the completion of the period of interviewing, protocols were analyzed 
for evidence of change. All changes that had taken place involving intoa 
personal relations between administrators and school personnel since m 
inception of the seminar were extracted and coded. An attempt was o 
made to group the resulting changes into categories that were descriptive E 
the type of changes that had occurred, Changes seemed to fall naturally 1° 


nine categories of description, which proved usable with adequate reliability 
by three independent judges. 


The results of this portion of the study are reported in Table I. 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARABLE GROUPS 


Category Experimental Comparable 
No % oftotal No 9% of total 
changes changes 
l. Principal gives greater support to a 
>, Members of -staf and pupils 35 33 15 56 
* Principal demonstrates greater 
concern for communication with- 
in the school system 23 22 2 7 


3. Principal shows increased ten- 
dency to minimize his role dur- 
ing staff meetings 9 9 Ree A 
Principal describes to staff mem- 
bers concepts developed during 
discussion at the seminar meet- 
ings or describes the process used 
in conducting the seminar 9 9 Ex 
Principal demonstrates greater ; 
Concern for democratic adminis- 
tration 8 8 6 25 
Principal demonstrates greater 
Security in his role as adminis- 
trator S 5 4 15 
Principal shows greater concern 
the problems of staff and 
Pupils sealg Mu 
cipal shows greater concern : 
ua his accessibility to both = 
9, pichers and pupils P ee ie 
tincipal employs the process mm 
in conducting the seminar 4 4 37 100 
Otal changes mentioned 103 10€ 2 
. ^ftSOns interviewed 70 A 
; e 
meng tainly no one would wish to claim that the sel e 
dif indicated in Table I are in amy sense deinde tion D many 
: lies encountered in carrying on this kind of pope the expeti- 
Ence Xtremely difficult to control. There seems Ve don d vital one for 
the » Participating in the seminar was 49 ant fown not only in 
these "PCrimental group of administrators, an ning their 
Fesults, but in the repeated statements of th 


import 
outcome show 
ese men conce 
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experience in the two years which have elapsed Since the pem 
It seems likely, however, that specific changes indicated in m al Soe 
gories at this point can only be regarded as suggestive o i Macc 
changes that might occur in such a group experience. With this wem 
in mind the following elaborations of the findings in the various 

are presented as matters of interest: 


Category 1: Statements were made denoting fewer outbursts pubes 
and less inclination to make quick decisions involving the activities o j dod 
and pupils. Other behavior was reported which showed an incu pee 
upon the part of administrators to understand and to support he B ni 
of view of others. The attainment of a more relaxed relationship wi 
school associates was noted, 


de 

Category 2: Included were evidences of attempts made ae 

ministrator to encourage staff members to meet together frequently. pc 

indicated that faculty meetings were being planned to provide more nei 

participation among members of the staff. Basic to this attempt are v ae 

of workshops designed to give broader knowledge of the total wo e 
Bram. There was similar evidence from the experimental schoo's 


Ede ir role 
from the comparable school systems that principals minimized their T 
during these meetings. 


à re 

Category 5: Principals in experimental schools were reported to be ae 
concerned about teacher participation during faculty meetings. [5d 
also less verbal and positive during discussion periods, Typical QUU. 
were: "He [the principal] is trying to play the role of moderator; cin 
is less pushing made by the principal to arrive at a decision. There iiS e 
ings in high school in which he sits at the table with us and just liste 


: nal 
Category 4: Although not an indication of a change in interpa iale 
relations, it was evident that the seminar had an impact on principa i men 
ing. Typical of teachers remarks was the following: “Nights, pw has 
Bet together to watch TV programs and Sports events. This year 
been an increase in this type of meeting. It is possible that Mr.— r he has 
has encouraged these meetings as an experiment similar to the ae cussing 
been attending at Syracuse, At least, he spends a great deal of time c! 
those meetings and what har gone on there.” « 


: at the 
Category 5: "The items classified under this category een Et 
Principals of the experimental schools were more sensitive to i to the 
encourage pupils and faculty members to offer suggestions relevar h he $$ 
improvement ofthe school program. One pupil reported, Ber A 

still pretty much the boss, I have noticed more attempts to get SUE 

from us [pupils] .” of the 
Category 6: Typical responses from experimental schools p" 

principal 2s "being a lot more sure of himself," and “groping 
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4 


Tom problems with seminar participants gave him confidence." Similar 

non £d were secured from protocols coming from the comparable group. 

Us 8 these was this item, "He is much more willing to be relaxed about 
unning of the school and feels more comfortable in his job.” 


Bee? 2 Four of the five items in this category reflect attempts of 
iro * to get pupils to come to them with their problems. The one item 
allied t H teacher-administrator relations. is significant since it is closely 
Wanted t e feeling received by the interviewer that the principal concerned 
Res Er better rapport with. the teachers but was not achieving 
that indi roughout the protocols of his staff members statements occurred 
siveness may the principal was vacillating between a new role of permis- 
personn E his former role which had appeared to be threatening to most 
With s el of f the school. A teacher reported, “At times I have gone to him 
[is SPUR ae or personal problems, but I do not feel the least bit free 
especi il in and talk to him, I think he would like to have us come in, 
ially this year, but I don't want to come and argue with him.” 
2 and 8 were items from 


Category 8: Closely related to Categories 
fined to his office and was 


Proto, ae eal 
oin cols indicating that the principal wes less con 
& more classroom visitation. 


Category 9: Staff members from experimental schools described changes 
velop; d recurred in the setting and climate which their principal was de- 
o Eng during faculty meetings. Such examples as these serve as illustra- 
acult Sometimes we have arranged our seats ina square this year (aus 
Setu es) instead of the rows we formerly used." "I find that the 
in ae fOr Our faculty meetings is interesting. We sit around tables arrang 


ina 
cru , 
de square and have no set program.’ 


Te; t; s 
Ntatiy, n. 
atr e Conclusio: 


lation 
y Semi Ow! their relations 
Perso minar showed greater concern for their i C 
h el and a d i ics of human interaction 
3 B P e dynamics O 
eeper understanding of the dynan f Minar. Greatest 


administra icipated 
tors who had not participate ils i 
3 ; 
angcd Were reported to the interviewer by stalf members ur nd 
in attitudes held by administrators toward others. Ca PAE E 
$ Nim oras demonstrate an apparent concern for P ee sol and the 
ing, ities for self-expression in matters pertaining to P E 
tonal program. i d 
F " u in the 
diminir items were found in the proton e pope within 
t ator's behavi iti ipulation of the f A 
rs probe oe! eee reflected situations in which the 


chool s ` 
"d ystem. Cate, 4, 5, and qw d i 
Mistator felt it or E helpful to change the setting in the rooms in 
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which the faculty meetings took place. In each instance an attempt was made 
to provide an environment in the room conducive to greater participation 
by faculty members. Emerging at the same time was a change in the ad- 
ministrator's concept of himself as the leader. 

Since only four months intervened between the final meeting of the 
seminar and the period of school visitation, it would be hazardous to predict 
the total impact of the seminar upon its participants. During conversations 
with the administrators who experienced the seminar, the interviewer gained 
a definite impression that they felt participation had been most helpful in 
resolving individual conflicts between themselves and those with whom they 
worked. Participants also felt their staffs would benefit by ar experience 
similar to the one they had undergone as members of the seminar; but 
they perceived themselves as inadequate as leaders of such classes. The ulti- 


mate impact of the seminar in the daily life of the school remains elusive to 
measurement. 
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Part II: 


The Teachers College Studies 


Human Relations Training 
for School Administrators: 


Teunison C. Clark and Matthew B. Miles 


The day o 
E a Pet Am in administration is passing - - - [The administrator] will 
ais of establishing ed in human relations and communication techniques, @ past 
Pus ully to the co ig empathy gih people. As a process specialist, he will minister 
fasent rather KT genos iys € ucational and developmental needs, building upon 
ational, nati intrigue and force. He will be a statesman 1n his grasp of 
ereto.2 ional, and local philosophy, values, goals, and political action 
Wh 
find out E the administrator do to become this kind of a person, or to 
ese led the D this is the kind of person he wants to be? Concerns like 
*Be, Columbi epartment of Educational Administration at Teachers Col- 
Means of ia University, to initiate in 1951 an exploration of ways and 
Iéport p Providing better human relations training for its students. We 
Ploration, Mon, experiences with the program that emerged from this ex- 
Unique and mi of the aspects of the program seem to us to have 
= aluable, and worth wider testing than we gave them. 
of the kr did presented a particular challenge to us, because conceptions 
Ther nistrator's strategic position in American education are changing. 
ipulative 


e aj 
ea itarian, mam 
Operat PPears to be«less and less room for the authoritarian, mani 
woman who is a 


i s—the man of 
d development of 


Or in 
9 : er 
ur educational organization 
ansion an 


itle di 
Ictat. "Ww 
or, The administrator's role in the exp 


Mops ` 
Yptoving Ge was initiated in 1951-2 by Kenneth F. Herrold of the Center for 
i toup Procedures, Guidance Department, Teachers Colleges Columbia 
Mann-Lincola Institute of re 
errold as 


iy, 
Experi 
i iicet Stephen M. Corey, of the Horace 
in uas assistant Teachers College. Clark and Miles joined Corey, and 
C T t port is hoes the 1952-53 program, from whicl 
o; article ` : ^ 
EQ. Herold, is based on all past projects, 2” Phas t 
Suppe onal rfe: Daniel R. Davies, Coordinator © 

a T stions, nistration, Middle Atlantic Region. They made many 
Tess vies, 

"ber, Collse Rr, "Expanding Responsibilities of Educational Ad 
ge Record, 53:9-15, October, 1951. ^ 


ect 10 


read in manuscript by 
helpful 


ministration,” 
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n “ps, aff 
ational program demands that he involve citizens, teachers, st 
xd pena in eie decision-making about matters which concern ge 
This involvement does not come easily. Such an enabling, catalytic ro ja E 
quires that the administrator increase his understanding. of people, | ri 
himself more deeply, and be able to act more skillfully within a meaning 
pattern of democratic values. 


If our perception of the emerging role of the administrator is aues 
it is not enough for graduate schools to produce administrators „who wis 
technicians in plant, budget, personnel and instruction alone. aep 
in face-to-face relationships cuts across such areas of competency, an si 
probably basic to what administration is apparently becoming. If the P 
administrator is to survive professionally, he must draw heavily on psy 


logical and sociological learnings in developing skill in democratic, cooper" 
ative processes, 


Graduate and professional schools, if they are to help the administra 
in his struggle to accept and work into his new role, must provide effecti s 
human relations training. We are describing here the experimental eats ; 
at Teachers College to meet such training needs. As a basis for report 


n SETE i ion 
the outcomes of the program, we outiine sequentially in the following sect! 
our activities for the past three years. 


Structure And Process Of The Program For Three Years 
1951-52 Program: The First "T-Group” 


As a beginning, the Department initiated a Human Relations Ma. 
Seminar in the fall semester of 1951. Corey and Herrold, drawing ' ing 
experiences with training groups ("I-groups") at the National TUR 
Laboratory in Group Development, 3. 4 met with the siminar as resource an 
ple. Six doctoral students and two faculty members completed the out: 
During this first year of exploration, the objectives discussed under id 
comes for Participants" below began to emerge as a result of group eed 
discussion and decision. More conventional or formal approaches to an 
ing (lectures, problem lists, outlines) were not used. Common probl m this 
Concerns were identified and discussed by the group. The results Student 
initial year of experimentation, plus the data from an intensive 5 e 
personnel survey by Clark;5 were encouraging enough to warrant 4 
ambitious undertcking by the Department in 1952-53. 


«ic Skill 

8 See, for example, Barron, M. E., and Krulee, G. K., "Case study of & pas 
Training Group” in Journal of Social Irsues 4:10-30. Spring 1948. Relatio? 

4A typical T-group experienc is described in Explorations in Human , 6s 
T raining; National Trainió Laboratory in Group Development, Washington 
P. 6-7. 

5 Clark, T. C, "A Plan for Improving the Student Personnel Program, 
Department Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia Um 
Ed. D. Proiect, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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1952. 
52-53 Program: Tbe "T-D" Design 


The expand 
throu panded program was fi d 
‘ough C.P.E. nanced equally by the Kellogg F i 
tation, and the A. fe Hone Mann-Lincoln sr cd es 
uidance Department of Teachers College. ee 


" Tbe T-G. " 
improvement E. Since one of the central aspects of the program was the 
careful iusso e relations skills for the administrator-in-training, 
dents were to learn Fk P training of T-group where advanced 
The pri : 
; imarj 
Hens dels e ge of the T-group was to improve the human rela- 
; rough rotation Poe members. Training methods included practice, 
hough role-pla: s the roles of leader, recorder, and observer; analysis 
new skills: an of a wide variety of interpersonal situations; practice of 
qualuation; and nng of data in regard to the success of such practice; 
escribed more pm discussion. Some of the content and procedures are 
y below under "Results of the T-group Experience." 
the faculty for the T-group €x- 
to the start of the 
taff members filled 


Eigh 
perience, Med dents were recommended by 
School ses i met for a two-day workshop prior 
, thence once a week for two hours, Four s 


Iesearch 
and traini : 
aining functions at T-group meetings. 


Tbe D. 
-Gi 
roup, Each T-group member led a Personal and Professional 
function of the D-group was 


Dey 

elopme 

S Bie the du roup (D-group). The primary 

dministration students coming into the graduate department of educational 

Seds in rr opportunity to clarify and identify personal and group 

Professional Ded Lois to a college program, and to their own 
Jd serve several 


Fro 
m th P 
e start, it was evident that the D-groups WOU 
uainted with a 


Seconda, 
pall nolle ree The new student would become acq 
menta] p of fellow students, and with several members of the depart- 
Jd encourage the student to react 
with others 


fa 
1 cult p 
N some EA Thé group experience wou 
i mmon c ar to working in intimate face-to-face re 
decreasing i of attitudes and experiences with pe 
nxiety. 


D. ` 
Ti We 
Broup meetings were relati ed to allow the group to 


vely unstructur d x 
needs. Faculty members visit- 


blan 

' ^ Ways of identi 

S ie jo identifying and meeting common : 

et OP n Ps on request. Registration in the groups was optional and one 
ed redit was piven. Approximately 35 per cen of new students In 


Cepartm. 
ent enrolled 
Ni i : ; 
different 1n several 


tesp ew pro 1 ; 

ET ee ae features. The 1952-53 program wag 

Members m the preceding year's Portions First, there were no faculty 
is intensif the department regularly participating as T-grou members. 
ed the need for continued communication with the departmental 
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ning the activities and progress of the program. A second 
MORS ae aa each T-group ees led one of the D-groups of T€ 
graduate students in the department. Thus, he worked in a live group s! od 
tion for two hours each week, testing insights and perceptions een 
in the T-group training sessions, During this year, Miles and Clark pes 
the staff as research assistants to collect program data and feed them E i 
into immediate and long-term planning by the T-group and the pin E 
faculty. A final innovation was a one day, pre-semester workshop hel 2 
give T-group members an Opportunity to get acquainted and to clarify p. 
gram objectives and their personal responsibilities. j 


Active faculty participation in departmental-wide curriculum PANES. 
plus the encouraging results from the T and D group program, led to 
1953-54 program. 


1953-54 Program: An Integrated Approach 


The program for new students in 1953-54 grew, in part, from ve 
T-D design. It is described more fully below ("Long-Term Change in m 
Department"). The D-group experience forms one part of the basic "i 
ductory course in administration, The primary purpose of the D-groups p 
tinue to be orientation to the college, the development of group skills, 4 
the personal and professional development of the new student. 


The D-group leaders participate in what might best be termed à eoon 
nation group (C-group). Although the process of human relations is emp xi 
sized in the C-group meetings, the operational details of the program ne a 
tended to crowd out process as a focus for discussion. As group membe 
feel more secure with each other, more attention is being given to intra-group 
attitudes and feelings. Clark coordinates the D-group program, and Herro 


> à -grou 
was involved as a resource in a pre-semester training workshop for D-grouP 
leaders and four departmental faculty members, i 


H . i pn 

The major differences between this year's program and the T-D d 

appear to be that (1) the D-group is an integral part of the basic req" ) 
Course in administration, (2) human relations training is less central, 


faculty involvement is wider and deeper. 
"amr o] a 


Outcomes For Participants 


t 
In describing participant learnings and changes, we have drawn. o 


program. x 
:onistic 
tono NI 7 i ionis 
The descriptive evidence we have varies in quality from impress 
to rath 


r i urces 
us rie quantified material, and is drawn from a variety of 5o 
x t 
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These i 

include individ 

several pedcs ual and group i i 

questionnai r p interviews, post- i ; 

two attitude pied epe and cure piis reine 

poe than being be F were gathered primarily Hs ae es and 

Upport tentativ se around central experi SII Ree 
e generalizations only mental hypotheses. They 


Resul 
ts Of The T-Group Experience 


5 The T-group experi 
libns need dendi ore was designed to meet a number of human 
ae sensitivity to age e salient for the administrator-in-training: en 
grading GE the fatu e dynamics of face-to-face groups; (2) m ) 
ibontire ibtalion ud pny own role; (3) more alei E 
ni us (55. gister self wem groups; (4) internalization of democratic 
de "group program i erstanding and acceptance. In the second year. 
» might as a sixth added the possibility that T-group members, as lead. 
xth objective, learn the “trainer” skills involved in E 


T: 
Bing group growth. 

Pertità 
areas ient experiei n 

are dise bà np and evidence of growth in each of these broad 
Gains in sensitivity to group 


Inc, 
reased S, 
ensitivity to G 
Group Dynamics. 
and more easily 


ynami 

iine thas eae perhaps 

mak Pati ena involving behavior change. For ex 
ace in vob ^ T-group discussions includes: the nature of decision- 
; ion; the is hg to locate the "real" vs. the "stated" needs in à 
5s 2 Sort cannot be a perceptual distortions among members. Content 
5 going on in th iscussed without some alteration in one's views 0 
e groups one is in. One member spontaneously re- 


Marked 
af 
ter several weeks of discussi 3 id an 
sion O Say, did any 


more visible, 


n" ever notice in f the leader role, 

shifts " a group that part of you was standing 0 and watching 

E in pe : erday.” Other 

vocabulary pna were less striking. There was "techni 
bers ^ eee in talking ab 
inp wien after É that process analysis in the T-group, 
E ability, group meetings sharpened members’ diagnosing 


ces. T-group sti 
and ost-meeting 
and assess- 


by members 
ication. For €x 
subordinate 
Recorded 
" and à 


On 

€ of th ; 

: 3 do feelin i major gains perceived 

ation deri. nonverbal ,commun 

ice, Members MES sag of a "superior- 
ing to detect "hurts" inflicted. 


ample, 
> conflict scene, 


playback of the 
repeat indicated 
cy of perception 


m 
in yp. Ore tl 
this ft half the group had impro 
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- fo 
In one attitude scale, "Ideas about Myself,"6 members were ded 
estimate "the way the group feels" about a number of wipe ia ar 
ments in addition to registering their own feeling. Pre- and P ens 
cated a slight decrease in mistakes of judgment in regard to other 
self-pictures. 


n 
During two years of T-group work, members have seii k 
concerned with problems of “status” (which appears to have the s 2 i 
of power relations in a superior-subordinate setting). This concern m ds 
proached both from the self-as-superior side (timing of zemarks, cat 
threats to subordinates, hurrying of decision-making, usc of secre ‘ae 
status barriers) and from the self-as-subordinate position Goalie o i 
feriority, rebellion, submissiveness) . Increasingly the T-group was TP the 
explore this area on a here-and-now basis, as through exploration bos 
status aspects of relationships between training staff and group m 


sally in 
The Role of the Administrator, T-group members varied sahsen g 
regard to administrative experience (from none to 15 years), P eE 
T-group sessions focused almost completely on internal process exp focus 
However, past and Projected work situations were recurrently. in aroan 
Seeman? has documented the acute role conflicts within which tie s that 
administrator finds himself (e.g., "being one of the boys" vs. "keepi E wit 
certain distance"), and T-group discussions often reflected deep concer 
administrator status and role behavior in our culture. 


as: 
We noted repeated interest and evidence of conflict in such mendes 
the perceptions of the administrator held by parents, teachers and : ibility; 
and how these might be changed; the problem of authority and paeem A 
the process of bringing about organizational change in the dire ivin 
greater security, permissiveness and warmth while maintaining pro romise 
the difficulties in and value of involving people in decisions which P ertion 
to affect them; methods of solving problems effectively without a 
of status. 3 AP 
T-group members' own relationships to the larger Dou pes 
ministration illustrated these concerns well. Although they were al zr (hey 
Braduate students who had been Picked for the T-grqup by the faculty: "|: 


fo) Sa 
exhibited repeated concerti about faculty perceptions of the progra 


ers 
: sP : 2 ; memb! 
cussed “old-line“administrator” behavior as it appeared in faculty o- 


cs PA various 
(as in the issue of accessibility for conferences), and explored 


dels of “democratic” behavior from the same sources, : 
D à : ders 
& " 1 Lea É 
$ Described in S, M. ‘Corey and P. M. Halverson, "The Edu Seco 
Ideas about his Interpersonal Relations,” Bulletin of National Associati 


ary School Principals, 36:57-63, October 1952. 


ican sociolog 
T M. Seeman, “Role Conflict and Ambivalence in Leadership," America’ 
cal Review,-18:373-80, August 1953. 
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Increasing C 
llaborati: 7 

fects is d rative Skill. Our evidi inci 
; Mn ur evidence on the inci 
fhe. “Taeas a Kos from a variety of sources. T-group pra ie = 
S ubrbnike «ud i d reported skill gains in px 
batted r erstanding the percepti 

less frustration in their xk ke c gae vee 
increases in skill in agenda- 


and accurate perception fol- 
ese areas as they became of 


Proj 
buil ce staff members believed they saw 
lowing Mere wee feeling-expression, 
aea fe pere and practice in th 


From : , 
appeared sepe | responses and group interviews, D-group members 
advanced stu ride “group ‘members, their leaders, as helpful, knowledgeable, 
Meaningful di 2 with a warm interest in people, who facilitated NEA 
self. iere pin The theme of "he permitted and encouraged group 
skill Ee amm sip e frequently. The most frequently mentioned area ot 
this and the the he should help the group clarify goals, interests, and needs;" 
lessn puri and un above illustrate the frequent D-group anxiety about “goal- 
imit-setting, m m concurrent need for added leader skill in the areas of 
self-directive gee feelings visible, and clarifying the leader role in a 

Analvsi la Sm 
lysis of evaluation questionnaires over 2 year's time indicated that 


“grow : 
Cteases pees of their leaders stayed relatively constant in spite of de- 
oing more al of the overall experience. Leaders were perceived as 
about major ja Jing and summarizing in the second semester. When asked 
earnings from the D-group, more second-semester people men- 

outcome. 


tioned ** 
self- 
elf- development, poise, security" as an 
bers responded to à 


Attitud 

Multi-purpose teo Democratic Ideology. Y-group mem! 
: evelopment k eology scale, the Opinion Survey, constructed in the Group 
rd materials S ae at Teachers College from National Training Labora- 
te Primarily des Soi is still being refined, and the data presented here 
se of a large introduc- 
cated the former fell between the 2nd 
democratic ideology). The 
est quarter, except on 
nal sensitivity, 


Compari 
parison of T-group average Scores with tho 


to; 
ty dass į 
and $n in group development indi 
amounts a eus (high score means à more 
e sub-scal hange in T-group ideology fell in the low 
Where the es measuring authoritariani 
y were about at the mean of the norm group. 
"democratic" direction, 


of ; 
ideo}, 
c o 
hatacteried pod however, was, to move in a more 
y cooperative, responsible, sensitive, self-examining, shared- 


ershi ; 
P, equalitarian attitudes. 


Sin 
Wi ice X 
ish Į ia scale item was responded to 
," we had a measure of dissatisfacti 


membe 
TS m 
Showed "high typical" (between 2n 


“as I really feel,” and “as ae 
on Of change-need. T-group 
and 3rd quartiles) dissatis- 
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faction with their ideology, and strong wishes for change in the "authori- 
tarianism'" and "leadership" scales. Comparison of staff scores with those of 
T-group members indicated that members started with less "democratic 
ideology, but higher aspiration levels than the staff. Both these moved to- 
ward staff scores after a year's work, suggesting internalization of staff atti- 
tudes, or at least ideology. 


Self-Understanding and Acceptance. During both years of the T-group p^ 
perience, a substantial amount of member energy went into exploration © 
the group-relevant aspects of the self. The group appeared to offer for some 
members a quasi-therapeutic environment where usually-avoided or ration- 
alized difficulties could be explored. Through discussion, a more thoroughly 
checked, realistic, accepted, perception of self-with-others could emerge- 


Statements like "I find that my feelings are not hurt as much zi n 
were at the start of the year," and "I've gotten to the point where I've Je 
other people know me better" seemed symptomatic of self-concept change. 


Data from “Ideas about Myself” indicated that members’ sel£-picturm 
changed most in the broad areas of ;'social adequacy and poise,” and "ski 
in working with others." For example, members saw themselves as being 
less fearful in new situations, more able to take criticism, as less inclined to 
play the “detached observer" role, 


An analysis of the degree of certainty with which members held an 
idea about themselves on this instrument was made, and indicated that, Ov" 
the year, certainty decreased measurably. This may be interpreted to mean 
"mellowing," as well as "less confidence.” Comparison of these data rn 
similar data from practicing administrators, however, indicates that less 


: EP 5 ES. SS 
certainty may be a useful job trait, since on-the-job scores were even 4€ 
certain" than the T-group ones. 


"Trainer" Skills. We were interested in finding out whether T-grou mem. 
bers would show gains in the facilitative, enabling, teaching skills involved 
in encouraging self-conscious group growth, as distinguished from ronka 
“chairmanship” skills. 


e the 


The “models” for such training behavior may b. presumed to E rela- 


project staff. We discriminated at least five kinds of T-group—staff 
tionships, four of which were raw material for trainer-skill learnings: 


1. Specific training relationship: Staff supplied interpretations. jae 
gested ways of working, helped draw generalizations, provie® oup 

guided practice, situations, encouraged self-training in the Te 

and D-groups, ` 

Diagnostic relationship: Staff met with individual leaders t° 


cuss D-group happenings, give observations, and work 9" 
approaches, 


dis 
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3. Research relationship: Members helped plan data-gathering for 
self-steering and program-evaluation purposes. 

4. Peer relationship: Members and staff participated on a warm, 
vigorous, friendship basis (picnics, lunches, informal association). 

5. Resource relationship: Members helped to expand staff's percep- 

tion of the administrator's job as he sees it, and of the Administra- 

tion Department as it is experienced by advanced students. 


From observation and reports, we know that T-group members repeated 
these relationships in many cases in the D-groups they led. A number of 
specific training techniques (post-meeting evaluation, use of observer, per- 
ception-check exercises, role playing) appeared in D.groups. 


In an open-end evaluation questionnaire administered to D-group mem- 
e was identified as 


bers, the largest single outcome of the D-group experienc n 

skills of cooperative group work," which were perceived as having been 
learned through discussion sand practice. Member satisfaction was more 
highly correlated with helpfulness of process experiences like role playing 
and evaluation than with ratings of the leader. This may suggest leader 
Success ir the training objective of helping a group to become increasingly 
independent of the leader as members’ skills increase. 


Results Of The D-Group Experience 
o meet a number of needs 


The D-group experience was desi ned t c e 
thought to se bend to the situation of the graduate student just entering 
Work in administration: (1) orientation to the Teachers College environ- 
Ment; (2) beginning development as à professional administrator; (3) in- 
crease in small-group skills; (4) development as à stable, mature person. 

Evidence bearing on the achievement of these outcomes is primarily 
descriptive in nature. Our sources of information. include: assessment e 
‘valuation questionnaires, group interviews, observation, leader reports, Post 


Meeting reaction shéets. 


aea membership. The statistically average D-gtoup | s 
no ended to be a young full-time student, married v 
Previous Teachers College experience but with gradua ve wu 
d S (ig eus immi, oe f ME d ts, somewhat 
m sali tige job on the side, He was, like other new stucen dide "s 
ci centrally concerned with meeting course and degree require 

uis own professional growth. 

D. 
Not in 
Ssting 8 


member (first semes- 
o children, with 


group membership was optional, and when figur 
-groups are compared with those fo. D-gP»T chat 2ito 3 times s 


Ontrasts appear, Perhaps the most striking is raip ss did 
a7 D-group aa listed problems on whi they wanted help 


Non- 
D students before any D-group meeting 95 
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future D-group members identified help sources (faculty conferences, talk- 
ing with other students) for these problems ( such as program planning, 
professional goal clarification). In addition, future D-group members anti- 
cipated that the staff would be much more accessible and helpful. 


Whatever the dynamics, D-group members appeared to be a selection 
of people who were willing to verbalize more about "problems" and who 
anticipated assistance with them. 


Orientation to tbe Teachers College Environment. We have evidence on two 
kinds of orientation. The first, consisting of knowledge of the college facili- 
ties and resources ("library," "scholarships and loans"), usually appeared 
well down on the percentage list when students were asked to list "what I 
really learned this semester," or "most satisfactory D-group experiences." 


The second kind of orientation appears to be primarily psychological 
("To face the magnitude of "Teachers College without a home base is frus- 
trating and awesome. Through my D-group I feel I have oriented myself 
adequately to continue on my own.") and involves gtowth in security anc 
identification with the Department, and increasingly accurate internal "maps. 
of the departmental situation, The D-group was not always perceived as be- 
ing helpful in this respect ("I leafned more circulating among the profs 
at the tea for new students than I did from the entire D-group experience.” ). 


D-group people saw their advisers more frequently, and rated these, 
contacts more highly, than did non-D-group members, D-group members in 
interviews mentioned warm, informal contact with faculty as being a primaty 
source of help during the semester and indicated perceptions of decreas¢ 
psychological distance between faculty and students, 

Analysis of changes in sources. of help with problems indicates that 
D-group members found Many new help sources (such as talking W! 
friends, other new students, and experienced students), and got more help 
from anticipated sources. More non-D-group students appeared in the “n° 
change in help sources" or "help source disappears" categories. 


We have some indirect evidence on feelings of belongingness in pi 
group members, More non-D-group people listed unsatisfactory experience 
in the Department over a Semester; and the percentage of returns OD B 


mail questionnaire from D-group members was almost double that fror 
non-D-group students. 


Professional Development; Questionnaire returns indicated that discussion 
topics like "the administrator's relations with teachers," "working with status 
People,” "attacks on the schools,” and activities like interview of an admin 
trator on the job, or role-playing a Board of Education meeting were faisly 
highly rated. D-group satisfaction was closely associated with helpfulnes* 

of content (kho— 89), Facu'ty visits to groups, besides. having effects 98 A 
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TEN 
mall-Group Skills. In the planning phase, the us 


;,Celin 


ere ; 5 a 
© Btoups, ^ Prominent topic for discussion an 


abated have been helpful in building more clarity in member's 

to he » of the administrator role. The group experience itself appears 

denen in some groups to active re-examination of the extent to which 
pread involvement in school decision-making is possible. 


e examination of the registrar's records indicated that part-time 
Uie s hii not a significantly better predictor of dropping out of grad- 
chool (¢=.39) than was non-D-group membership (9.34). 


ha A similar follow-up on grades indicated that the D-non-D dichotomy 
o relationship with grades received (biserial r=.02); we hesitate to 


d nshi 
. Speculate on this without more analysis. 


e of D-groups as a labo- 


Tat s 
Ory in small-group skills was seen peripherally, with central emphasis on 


the ori : 

que orientation and professional development aspects. On the evaluation 
stionnaire, h "Skills * n f drap 

top of the “7 lowever kills “of cooperative group work” appeared at the 

rated a e “major learnings” list, and přocess experiences were consistently 

cafe eae more helpful than specific content items. The most helpful 

in adm; iteins turned out to be a cluster of topics in the "human relations 

Ministration” area. 


Although a majority of groups, in interviews, singled out the self- 
€ aspect of their experience as most helpful, a large percentage of 


dents mentioned difficulty in developing" common, ego-involving goals 
ness of D-group 


direc 
Stu 


"an 
Plans, and complained of lack of structure and vague 
their ambivalent 


Purpo 
Poses and scope, Some groups were able to work through 
in t d 5 in the self-direction area and make ah attack on the real vaguenesses 
Situation, For others, self-directive skills seemed not to appear. 


Person al Devel J À 
Peated] velopment. Questionnaire responses from: 


Others ; emphasized “better interpersonal relations, ; 
i Jaxed manner.” This appears 


tl r relationships, taking pl 

D. Boge missive characteristics ("not a € qui to talk about 

Phy E o appropriate self-development media ( m t kis opportunity 
in à " many 4 

o g alms sweat when I give a speech.” ), but for MT Problems en- 


lass"), Not all 


“are $ 
Cou, Viewpoints ineful blems was apprec 
; Ntered in | on meaningful probiet don the 
Jol In relati i in the Department an o! 

b ting to superior-status figures 10 P geet 


d role-playing 

o perceived their pias ex- 

ui Se oe - t changes in the direction o 
: essful, th e self-concep es in the 

y sur o Pable person sta andestibidé and is reacting intelligently a s 

"Oundings," We had slight evidence air 


3 


Our s: 
Rerience impression is that for students wh 


from questionn 
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higher-problem-incidence of D-group members as compared with non-D- 
group students at the start of the semester (whether anxious, secure, Of 
merely voluble) was reduced by the end of the semester. 


Problems and Difficulties Encountered 


Attempting to increase the attention given to "human relations in 
administrator preparation gives rise to many difficulties. We feel it is impor 
tant to discuss some of the trouble areas in the T-D design—1952-53 prO 
gram—as we have viewed it, together with suggestions as to our own present 
thinking on directions in which problem solutions lie. Much progress has 


been made in some of these problem areas in the first months of the current 
program. 


"Nonconstructive" Attitudes and Perceptions. Many attitudes and perceptions 
appeared to us to have hindering effects. For example, Administration De 
partment faculty perceptions that the program was primarily an Of v 
“orientation” program for new students, or that D-groups were to discus? 
content of classes, seemed to be of this order. The tendency on the par i 
both project staff and faculty to see the program as structure rather thag 
process did not seem to be helpful. “Subject-centeredness,” with the accom 
panying tendency to see group process as "just another approach to metho 
with extremely narrow implications for the job of the administrator, jor A 
associated difficulty. Unexamined stereotypes of the administrator G ant 
cratic,” "compulsive") also tended to block productive exploration. bs 
haps the most non-constructive attitude was the tendency of the project si ] 
to react impatiently or blamingly to what they saw as misperceptions Of neg 
tivism on the part of the faculty. This was often followed by our withdraw?» 
rather than by constructive efforts at involvement which would have d 
quired deeper understanding of and respect for faculty perceptions. uy. 
views with faculty toward the end of the 1952-53 year apparently $ 
great deal to encourage movement in a constructive direction. © 


e 
Varying Conceptions of "Human Relations" and Behavior Change. E. 


interviews mentioned above, faculty were asked to outline their concept : 
of “human relations for the practicing administrator,” These varied W iot 
a bag of tricks;" "basic Personality structure;" “freeing people tO xi 
up to their poténtial;" "intangibles;" "having security and respect for pr 
‘the opposite of sin—everybody's in favor of it; “I think of do-goo" 
immediately ;” "skill in dealing with people." 


This variation was alsó reflected in suggestions for meeting 
relations” needs in the program, from "it can't be taught—only C^ 
to "giving explicit attention to it on a behavioral level—like in the T-g ! 
movin’ 


roup- 


f We were frequently impressed with the difficulties involved i^ 7 
tom the strongly-felt veibalization that "9096 of an administrator $ 
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is spent in working with people" to the provision of basic learning experi- 
ences consistent with this. Our tendency to exhort faculty into a doing 
approach was frequent, and we believe was vastly inferior to widespread 
involvement on a self-study and self-change level. 


Vagueness. Almost everyone associated with the 1952-53 program felt, at 
Some time, the lack of consensus as to the nature of the human relations 
with which the program was concerned; the precise kind of outcome antici- 
pated; the relationships among parts of the program; and even the impor- 
tance of the program itself. 

. . This showed up in faculty uncertainty as to T and D group objectives; 
in long T-group explorations of "where do we stand?"; in difficulties in 
research planning; in uncomfortable D-group discussions of the scope and 


Purpose of the D-group experience. 


Some of this lack of clarity is a function of paucity of knowledge 


est terminology. Most of us can discuss difficulties in a school staff. Some 

9f it is a function of any experimental, self-critical attempt at organizational 
change, But a substantial degree of consensus on goals and methods is, we 
lieve, worth more attention than we gave it. 


d Ommunication and Involvement. During this second year of the posi 
teng tionship between departmental faculty and the T-D prose y 
t Ous. Half the faculty had never been invited to E D-group mi : ngl y 
i members. Prior to the interviews we have described, pi. s ty 
LU and written reports were the major types of ae E ip D 
of the ft meetings and informal conversations. We s om Sion 

effects of this. An additional result was the tendency one Due 


&rou : 
stag to become isolated from the departmental stream, cei tural 


However, this year's program is a substantial revision “A ine 
a fon tiulat offerings varticipated in by the entire RESIN tal program 
fo ns less on the periphery. We describe the current depart in the Depart- 
Menge students in the section below “Long-Term qid 


Pros, al points at which 
e Tct Staff Inepiness. We can locate in UAE E as Our persis- 


egt à staff attempted to solve problems inadequat “term organizational 
an endency to underestimate the time required for ja 04 We often acted 
ü 2 9f the sort we felt was desirable in the oF in. 
© expected revolutionary rather than incremen 4 
T-group members, 


Another was our failure to involve faculty, 


and 
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: ers more widely in evidence-gathering as a means to better 
qu m We did not feed bak evidence frequently enop 
Our research in general was not well focused, and it ignored br me 
belief that “people don’t change on the basis of evidence unless forte 
participated actively in getting it.” In general, we tended to throw our ¢ did 
into training, rather than into better and wider cooperative evidence-ge i 
and planning. The training itself would have been improved had we uc 
in more action-research, For example, using more post-meeting reaction wo 
in the D-groups would have helped us to give better attention to the hes 
culties faced by inexperienced leaders in working with «deliberately 
structure, self-directive groups. 


Finally, the 1952-53 program was probably over-staffed (four m 
members in a T-group of 12 had effects we only belatedly realized), e 
the staff were perceived as outside consultants, insulated from the ot 
concerns of the department. This year's work, involving department P hel 
bers as initiators and coordinators, with resources consultants drawn in W 
needs become apparent, seems to us to be sounder. 


D 


Long-Term Change In The Department 


Our description of outcomes and difficulties has focused primarily S^ 
the 1952-53 program, the T-D design. Backing off a step to look E S E 
years’ progress gives an enlarged Gestalt and different perceptions. ake 85 
this kind of view which we as a project staff frequently failed to t 
we worked in the program. 


Change within the department can pethaps be most easily noticed PY 
comparing some aspects of the introductory course in administration ourse 
existed in 1951 with the present approach. In 1951, the introductory pU d 
served about 150 administration majors and non-majors. It met for two es of 
on a weekday. A series of departmental faculty members gave lectur 


: Bape 3 arks 
their specialties. No attempt was made to assess student perceptions. aired 
were based primarily on an "objective" test covering the content of fed 
readings. 

uent 


The present course was planned by a faculty committee, with fel 
faculty meetings to make "overall decisions. It is held on Saturday, t0. d 
the needs of thé great majority of students who work full or part pe 
Serves about 110 administration majors. The class meeting takes a Jlowed 
and has a general session, followed by D-group meetings. These are fo majat 
by area seminars. The general session content is organized aroun“ el, 
administrative problem areas. Usually several faculty members form ae the 
and others frequently attend and participate along with students BEIC 
floor. Post-meeting reaction sheets and a student Steering Comm! roble? 
used. The Steering Committee at this writing is struggling with the P 
of " what evaluation methods shall be used in the course?" 
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The change which this comparison suggests is major. The general 
movement appears to be in the direction of increased concern with student 
needs, more willingness to experiment with ways of meeting them, and better 
long-term planning. The T and D-group experiences, of course, reflected 
this continuing faculty concern with human relations, while helping at the 
same time to deepen it. 

To review: In the first year of departmental interest in some kind of 
human relations training program, 1951-52, the T-group was relatively iso- 
lated from the rnain departmental effort. However, several faculty members 
Participated actively in the T-group itself. This experience, and the results 
of Clark's student personnel assessment study, led to the 1952-53 program. 
This involved many students, but was apparently even more sealed off from 
the faculty's concerns. However, in spite of the involvement inadequacies 
We have outlined, the T-D program may have served to increase general 
Visibility of the need for some kind of human relations training experience. 

ethaps significantly, the faculty members who were in the first T-group, 1n 
1951-52, have been central in encouraging and facilitating the current d 
Bram. A three-year perspective leads us to feel that the frustrations and in- 
adequacies we experienced as project staff were à function of our concern 
that the departmental faculty approach human relations training 10, depth, 
"ight away, Three years of work have led to a flexible, growing i 
Where human relations training is secondary to other content—but 5 bui 
into a Program which includes wide faculty participation. The outlook 15 
Promising, 


Final Comment 
E We have focused on a relatively unique approach to the human usi 
ning of administrators, as it has evolved over a per difficulties of the 
ida have indicated some of the apparent outcomes and di f the T-D ap- 
Periences describec. In general, we feel that some form o dministrators. 
Proach has considerable promise for institutions preparing ? Xx ; 


and; d i 
1S certainly worth further and wider testing. 
am, however, is the increas- 


: Much more i ifi f: N 

: re important than any specific progr! atively. 
TÉ disposition of c» and ER to test and SEM ee PH 
W x attitude has underlain the Teachers College spen ous attitudes in 
hope this article encourages the development of ant PE 


Othe. cor cd 
T Institutions preparing administrators. 
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Part IIT: The Ohio State Studies 


Social Science Research Applied 
to School Administration 


John A. Ramseyer and Lewis E. Harris 


at any other time in history. During the past three years, the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration has been instrumental in foaie 
the attention of the nation upon the leadership of its schools. As 4 p 
of this nation-wide effort, the Ohio C.P.E.A. Center has developed 2 P oa 
gram designed to reconstruct the preparation program of educational mr 
ministrators in the light of current needs and provide an adequate prog" 


+ " H H 4 s 9 
for continuing the professional growth and improving the competence 
administrators in service, 


The improvement program in Ohio is built in three phases, sya 
ized to function together throughout a five year period. The three pie 
include (1) studying educational administration, (2) changing the PICP et 
tion of administrators in the light of study findings, and (3) encourag" a 
a coordination of the leadership efforts of the State Department of Educatiom 
the professional organizations of administrators, and the universities. 


While the relatedness of these three phases of the project is extremen 
important to one interested in the total improvement process, this oe 
shall be confined to research methodology used in the ‘first phase—the i Ad- 
of educational administration. The Cooperative Program in Education 


ÉSTE Mg à ; I 
ministration in Ohio grew out of a Proposal developed by nineteen facu. / 


members representing the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts and Science, f is 
merce, Education, Law, and Medicine of the Ohio” State University- ea of 
group took the position that educational leadership represented an 97 ccm 
such breadth and scope that it could not be attacked as a whole. It 1-7: 


"n H + P ; 
mended an investigation limited to those phases of the problem ‘je to 
seemed crucial to thos te 


€ carrying it on, and in which they might wed ? 
make Some contribution, They also reported that their analysis x com 
growing concern among people for the interrelatedness of school F de 
munity. On the assumption that this interrelatedness in any onmi id 
pends to a large extent upon the leadership provided by the school à! eloP' 
trator, it was proposed that a state-wide cooperative program be qee 


Educational administration is being studied more intensively today than 
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TR 
+ Sity Com School. 


4 E A à 

a aa school administration, giving particular emphasis to this crucial 

m lonship. Because of this emphasis, C.P.E.A. in Ohio has come to be 
wn as "The School-Community Development Study. 


Study ing Educational Administration 

CAMIS of the assumptions implicit in the original proposal for the Ohio 
namel T that educational leadership takes place within a living organ 
or ; d school-community setting. To understand the effect of the s 
ehavior : e leader on the situation, or the effect of the situation on m 
Studied OF the leaders, one must understand the whole situation. It must E 
interrelate p organism having certain dimensions, certain characteristics, d 
Organis €d and interacting parts. For the purposes of this discussion, 

m may be called the administrative situation. 
E way of thinking about educational administration is sede 
materia] O the profession. The literature is characterized by à s 

al on the subject. On the other hand studies of leadership are rep et 

; situation. This 


With illustrat; 
trations to ip is a function of the 
show that leadership is a tu! ne ETE E 


Characteristic di f 
cristic difference in the literature may be some bet pem 
er 


Of e S e 
they Picational administration are highly important to their ae x 
inquir ve turned to investigation in the field of leadership for clues to gu 

Y into educational administration. 


Defini , 
tion of the Problems 
Cfore establishi : t eriod of two 
tab. taff spent 2 P 
E EE qe a S of professional educators 
I them. In eSenna e 
i yi 1) how 
administrators reported that their frontier problems hee tra 
of nwt the community, and (2) how to Jead a faculty 1 
Instruction. ; 


i B 
onths tain: 
bou bm ing to school administrators and group 
Schoo] ,;.7 Problems and their plans for tackling 
t 


or s 
Tent With 


ane was sufficient assurance for the staff ti le versty group 
“Nd the 4 been proposed. Backed by the analysis of the 
din A Ssurance of thè practitioner, the staff set about a EN, dy this 
ad? "munity centers to be used as laboratories 19 whi 
nomenon, 
e formula- 


ion ge for th 
tion op 205€ of the lack of a body of knowledge adana A ihe study had 


to m | 

begin eal hypotheses to be tested, it was app? dee 
Collecting as much information as possi 

nent bY univer 


Communit prp t 
y Development Study (MIMEOBM: 1951. 
* College of Binele The Ohio State University, 


mittee) 
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of the administrative situations in which school administrators work. The 
focus for study was therefore the school administrator—how he affects and 
is affected by the factors and forces which interact in the situation in which 
he works. 


Field Laboratories: Sources of Facts About the Problem 


As an appropriate setting for such a study, the staff sought communities 
in which the school head, the board of education, the faculty, and some 1n- 
terested lay group would share in the investigation. No cornmunity was to be 
selected unless there was clear evidence of a need for kriowing more about 
educational leadership. Since improvement in the practice was being sought, 
it seemed more fruitful to study attempts to improve rather than situations 1 
which people were satisfied with present practices. It was therefore decided 


that no community should be selected unless it already had an outgoing pro 
gram of improvement. 


Other criteria used for the selection of cooperating centers included: 


1 Size of school system. In so far as it was feasible, it was thought the laboratories 
should range in size from the smallest.rural community to the very large city SER 

2 Variety of types and patterns of community interests represented in the geost@P s 
cal area, Some communities are predominantly rural, one is changing rapidly fron 
rural to urban, one of the cities is highly industrial "while another is not. Ability 
the community to finance the educational program differs widely among centers: t 
, 3 Investment which the community and school leaders were willing to make. da 
is, dera in evidence that responsible individuals and groups would spen 
reasonable amount of time and money on the project? i 

4 Reasonable distribution Breuer the A nios were selected in widely 
separated sections of the state which seemed likely to differ considerably 5 fo 
nature and make-up of the population. 

5 Prospect of cooperation between the University and the community ce 
addition to a commitment of time and financial investment, it seemed neces 
be able to identify a real job to do. For example, in one community attention 
centered upon organizing a faculty to catry on a Periculum improvement 
In another the central task was to work out an appropriate relationship 
citizens committee, the board of education, and the administrators of the local 5€ 


nter. In 


sary tO 
was 


The working arrangement between the C.P.E.A. and the cooperstit? 
community centers called for two-way cooperation, The C.P.E.A. office at 
fered assistance to the community, at times playing’ an advisory role an the 
times helping Jocal leaders find appropriate help elsewhere. Perhaps ona 
greatest assistance furnished to the cooperating communities has been "e o! 
lyzing their own situations. This arrangement was not entirely altruist at à 
the part of the C.P.E.A. staff. It was based on two assumptions: gj t ing 
mutual exchange of services is necessary to good and continued yo, the 
relationships between universities and schools: (2) that to understa? itio” 
administrative situation the researcher cannot always remain in the PO the 
of mere observer. To feel the interaction of the factors and forces '^ 
situations he must at times be a part of it, an active participant. 
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E = ms cooperating community centers a project coordinator was 

E noh ass p in the community laboratory he is a 

sccomplishin x the initiating group to formulate possible next steps in 

els them g m goals. The project coordinator does not act for them but 

When « es ternatives and possible consequences of these alternatives. 

lise P expertness is required, he assists the local group in securing 
Xpertness and using it to advantage. 


ercise care to keep from 


As a member of the local team he must ex 
he must identify himself 


imposi ; 

nua n solution on the group. Nevertheless, 

Stand the = situation to such an extent that he can appreciate and under- 

Through us subtle factors which purely objective inquiry seldom reveals. 

wisely; aud 5 understanding, he can help the local group use resources more 

appro ea e can help consultants apply themselves to the situation more 
priately than casual acquaintance would permit. 


Identify: 
dentify ing Factors and Forces At Work in the 
inistrative Situation 

a Donee standpoint of the C.P.E.A. Center, the project coordinator is 
C is Sod the factors and forces that function in the situation in which 
iS crucial ‘ing. As a researcher, he must direct his attention toward what 
Matters in this situation and toward those conditions that make these 
crucial, Thus, the cooperating community center serves the C.P.E.A. 


Tesear, 
ch group as a kind of crucible in which social ingredients react. The 
redients in the situation. 


Schoo] wt 

ee administrator is simply one of the active ing ituati 

j hat the social elements in the situation, 
d often do deter- 


Unlik e mentioned in passing t 
aie ae with which the RON scientist deals, can an ; 
different f own purposes. The social scientist must therefore play à role 
ately to ae that of the physical scientist. Not only must he be ane gens 
act of EE and account for the action he observes, but, i^ e yem 
tions for hen this action intelligible to the participants, he alters E d d 
ion, (1) ¢ € next association. The project coordinator performs f Es Te 
at the sam tying to help the local leaders see their role more hase PRA 
Cance to € time, reporting upon what he has learned that may be of SIE 
those who are training educational administrators. 


ultants (univ 


The pro; 
State Project coordinators, assisted by cons i 
ther experts in 


Co) Ucation De d o 
ui | Department ersonnel, an 
report P affairs) and erie students trained as observers, ls Thee 

Walyses an analysis of the situations in. which they epa = A 
Orkin, Often reflec i of other ine’ 
i t the understandings de both statements © 


; n 
inet 08 i: ; 
Neidents T the situation. The reports inclu: 


nts E 

o o ic i 

i Ese f. Ccurring, statements made, conditions present fa i hat scene 

O th acts. Always the reports deal with factors and orc e. 35 
ve situation. Tbe pp 


9 se "n *. 
tver to be crucial in the administrat! 
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these reports has been to build up a body of fact and opinion pertinent to 
such situations, out of which a body of knowledge can later be generated. 
The material in its present form provides a kind of natural history of each 
case studied. Since the studies are longitudinal in character, they reflect not 
only those matters which have seemed significant at a given point in time, 
but also those which in the sequence of events have later come to appear 
significant. 


When the project began, members of the staff were greatly concerned 
because they were unable to structure their observations. Some held that ie 
less the staff identified specific things to look for, observations would be o 
such random character that they would be useless. Others argued that the 
very recognition that observations were random was an admission that signi- 
ficant areas for observation were to be sought rather than postulated. The 
lattér group held that to postulate certain areas of significance admitted cer- 
tain biases which could well render one incapable of seeing the possibility 
of significant areas not postulated. 


In any case, observations thus far have been, for the most part, un 
tured. This does not mean that no observations have as yet been dise 
toward specific practices, happenings, or relationships; it means only A 
observations were not limited to a particular set of such specifics, and Em 
observers were actually encouraged to look for the entrance of new factor 
or hitherto unrecognized factors which might be or become crucial. 


The research is now in this second stage, that of identifying [s s 
crucial factors and forces in order that they may be studied more intensive J 
The staff is running a content analysis of the field notes, which while st 
incomplete already shows clearly that the factors and forces in the seve! 
situations have such in common. Certain items in the material being analy 
appear more often than others, and their constant recurrence suggests fruit 
hypotheses to be explored. 


It is much too early to make a final report on the factors and forc? 
in the administrative situation which seem to make a difference. It can h- 
said, however, that they seem to fall into five general classes—philos x ; 
ical, psychological, sociological, economic and physical, and operan 
They deal with the personel and professional competence of the adminis he 
as well as with: characteristics of people and of the situation in wh! teers 
works, Listed as crucial in practically all situations studied are su role 
as: the conceptions which different individuals and groups have of the of 
of the school, the board of education, the administrator; the quiis ey 
communication within the school and between the school and the com™! D ind 
the beliefs and values of the people in the community; the degree ET evi- 
of involvement of people in making a decision; the influence patterns tood 
dent in the community; the quality of the problem solving method aade te 
and used; the quality of the relationships among those who need t° 
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together i ituati 

a eo oe the morale of the faculty; varying conceptions of 

Kaowledgeof an cb pee used; authority and responsibility roles; 

and u using resources available; fessi iH 
understanding; and, physical and economic wA erie NP abd 


This list i 

of "the Ee SEE no means an official classification of items growing out 
DitusI histor rs ysis. It does serve to suggest the general content of the 
Eroriiridos ded each situation as it is told in the field notes of the project 
Siue are ev is collaborators. These word pictures of the administrative 
«5 chido such oe more revealing when one notes the kinds of occasions 
are the followin ae now appear to have a bearing. Among such occasions 
füünisteative-or ngr aculty meetings, committee meetings, meetings of ad- 
meetings of the wipe: councils, informal chats of two or three people, the 
mittees, meetin an of education, P.T.A. meetings, meetings of citizens com- 
ion, the work e with community groups, surveys of faculty and public opin- 
Deere study groups both within the faculty and among the adults 

unity, and the day-by-day operation of the school. 

ce as to who makes policy an 
and how; what concerns, problems 
f both faculty and patrons; how 


Th 
gets DUM a are full of eviden d how it 
;, Who is informed about policy 


or iss 
these p common to the thinking o 
er E 3 
ns are dealt with; on what matters the people are informed 


or misi 
is cda. how the work of the school is evaluated; how the school 
administrato de dn rove instruction; what responsibilities are felt by the 
and, how "d e faculty, the board of education, and the people generally; 
€ comm, e school is related to other educational and service agencies of 
unity. 


Nai , 
tural history data of the kinds indicated above provide interesting 
administrators. In col- 


Content 
cai PUT by those preparing to become school r 

Sveloped for the Harvard C.P.E.A. Center some cas? studies have been 
SPecific rese. usein graduate classes in educational administration. Some 
Bation of arch studies have been directed toward a more 
5 Egon aspects of the problem. One of these is 
e administrator's behavior on the productivity 0 v 
effectiveness 


Curricu] 
um j 

oR improvement, Another study is directed toward the pe 

and the patrons © the school 

«the characteristics and 


S D municat; 
ps € Work nes between the administrator 
JAvior of às been done on significant variables in th 
the administrator. 


thorough investi- 
a study of the 


f the faculty in 


H, 
Ypothes: 
esis Formulation and Testing 


As 

are, the s E 
ss Or put and classification © 

CQ cuite research are coming to the gi : 

t Sear ront. 
a moves forward on an uneven t LIA 
Vealeq Fed, and forces operating in the administrative vn inst 
quickly than others. As they do emerge, they aaa 


9 


: X ent of re] 
f the cont polo process 


the natural history data collected in the field studies x seein : ^ 
ported findings bearing on the subject. Once establishe y sinl 
possible significance, hypotheses concerning its cruciality € ied "s 
testing. While these more structured studies are moving € " "T 
possible factors are being studied empirically to build up the n Eher 
formation needed to establish or reject them as significant areas for 

study. 


s d t 
To carry on a research program of this kind, the social sami a 
be aware of the fact that the bias of the theory which he‘ holds is me fact 
both in what he sees and how he interprets his observations. Since 2 a 
cannot be avoided it is essential that the researcher be one who deli i m 
secks ways of subjecting his theory to test rather than merely ue for 
evidence to prove that he is right. After being immersed in the id 
a period of two years, and with a wealth of information about the e the 
(which, in some instances, reflects theory different from our z oning 
hypothesis formation. of today is different from what it was at the ia the 
of the study. The effect which the knowledge of the situation Hus nen P 
formulation of hypothesis is already the beginning of change Ke d now 
Further and more formal testing of. hypotheses as they are being sta 
become the basis for new theory formulation. 


]em 

The research sequence begins with the identification of € the 
for study; and is followed by a thorough study of the facts pee " 
problem resulting in an identification of factors affecting the a situa- 
its solution, This requires observation of them in the cp a d from 
tion followed by accurate description and classification. Once classi Cely to 
the analysis of the empirical data, the factors are studied more eat they 
ascertain their nature, define their dimensions and so state them ses 0 
become meaningful categories for more systematic study. The purP power 
the C.P.E.A. project, the time limit placed on it, the available ed died 
and resources limit the number and kind of propositions that can ! out of 
throughout the duration of the project. Theory formulation growing 
this procedure cannot hope to encompass the entire field. 


Interim Observations d 
7 ] ad- 
Two years of experiénce with this way of thinking about me im- 
ministration waftants certain observations, Here are a few whi j 
plications for action: áminis: 
1. Administration is bigger than tbe edministrator. Often pe of 
trator is judged by the quality of the instructional program, the d manife? 
school building done during his administration, or other outwar a fof- 
tations that appeal. This is fortunate for some administrators i e com 
tunate for others, because the administrator does not have anything resen 
plete control over what is actually accomplished. 'The conditions P 
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the situation are limitin, 

) i g factors. Perhaps the success of the administrato) 
E. judged in terms of the quality of his relationship to others with 
5 3 e works and the quality of his influenced on factors and forces which 

ust be marshalled to move the situation forward. : 


ive ag: 4 or is a team affair. Decision making, one administra- 
Eon: e is becoming more and more a group activity. The question the 
tiens a or asks is not whether people should participate in making de- 
leni ut who should participate and how. Even in carry out directives 

ulting from thcse decisions it 1s recognized that the superintendent does 


Part of the job, the principal another part—and that teachers, too, have a 
chain reactions which move 


a ne if carried to completion, set up . sich mo 
ee ips system by actions taken on all levels in the administrative 
minist: y. Hence, there is greater recognition that teachers must share ad- 
rative responsibility. 
Sikatan The problem solving technique is dificult to apply in many school 
Citizenr 5. School faculties, boards of education, citizens committees, and the 
ven en general solve many of their problems on the basis of opinion. 
trouble ere wide participation is sought, people often fail to go to the 
onsult of making intensive studies to get the facts prior to decision mar 
Partici ants are often used to make judgments for the people. Where wi E 
Spend pation in decision making is sought, peo le must get the face 
the e Some time in interpreting them before registering opinion ui ling 
one ie or action-research process to determine the basis for chang 
Of outstanding administrative responsibilities. 


im j The 
ur ymploms are often mistaken for causes. 
tver of the administrative situation often thinks that he sees e cause 
at he sees is 4 symptom © more 
nd the 


of ; E 

COR pecans when in reality wh A 
-seated causes. Poor communication between the à è 

acul : ; the 
ty may not always be remedied, for example, rej ea ; (la de 


Means of NOBIS 
communication. If there is 2 bad relationship Pe i 
o : ; 
fer communication may remain poor. Likewise, poor a 
m to stem from lack of adequate means for communication. J se 
Oncerning administrative difficulties ate constantly, being mace 


tin 
d of understanding. 
js not clear. Some 


j ] im rovement ot : 
s perum en feel that it 1s their duty 


s Provide a set of answers for th who have sought theit MEI 
Lind | administrators, teachers, board members. and aper ra ais 
hel Of service, Other consultants feel i f n sí Mini pP P 
lp themselves. This requires diagnosis of difficulties and helping people 
arn to make di for themselves- Working with the data once these 
opm jn itself. Schools, universities, an 


fagnoses are made is a difficult problem 
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Sie i The consultant's role 
ultants who are invited to wo 


i iately organized 
Departments of Education are not now appropria 
s pacis make the latter kind of consultation available when needed 


'The administrative situation is a highly complex social organist e 
administrator and his behavior are functions of the situation and a rece 
influence in it. There are, however, many other crucial factors an aes 
which play significant parts in determining the nature of the t ne 
program of any given community. The key to good administration s en 
be an understanding of the interrelatedness of these factors and forc dee 
work of the Ohio C.P.E.A. Center is directed toward this andesite is 
should, in the three remaining years of the project, provide know 
about these factors and forces not now available to the profession. 


e 
The scope of this undertaking is very large. It represents a epi 
that could well go on for years to come, adding new knowledge p Center 
to the profession throughout its duration, All that the Ohio C.P.E. ‘ing out 
can hope to accomplish is to demonstrate its effectiveness by carry! a $ 
a significant portion of the study and illustrating how findings so 1° 


. 3 A ini rs and 
may be used to improve the preparation of educational administrato 
to encourage their growth in service. 
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Part IV: Summary and Critiques 
Problems and Research Needs 
in Administration 
Arthur W. Combs and Robert S. Fisk 


rs have looked at their profession, they 


d the situations in which they were 1n- 
e jobs they had to 


have ae past when administrato 
volved a often than not, examine 
perform E sought the answers to their problems in th 
Such fuiiss d professional education libraries are filled with hundreds of 
of school i assifying and describing in one form or another every aspect 
tightenin d cR IU Many of these studies have produced long and 
of the are pe of the myriad responsibilities resting upon the shoulders 
energy s aec In view of the tremendous amounts of time and 
Search in ich have gone into such studies, however, this approach to re- 
Such M administration has been deeply disappointing. Although 
seldom tch has often been helpful, stimulating and provocative, it has 
Proven crucial or conclusive. 
the aie past few years it has become increasingly clear that perhaps 
May be 3 of this approach to live up to our fond hopes and expectations 
We have a to its exclusive concern with only half the problem. Lately 
to be de. "mcg aware that administration is not merely a job, a situation 
interra, alt with. Rather, it is made up of dynamic human interrelationships, 
ctions of a personality with other personalities in a school and a 


e i " ^ B 
to T RA When administrators fail, it is rarely because of their inability 
with the physical aspects of their jobs. It becomes more and more 
ion arise not from 


appar rg 
Parent that the tensions and frustrations of administrati 
Jant, but from 


e 
e tu to be done o: the physical operations of a school p ; 
ministrators themselves and their interrelationships with other peopi¢- 


Wether been generally recognized in a 
classified E else until comparatively recently ood" practices wi 
“bag ed functions ompared " ; 

, analyzed structure, COMPA | "iiis of the "go 


ad 
admin; 2d has sometimes attempted to describe i 
Distrator. S, : ES : ]lent descriptions about 
. Such with excellen C 
studies have supplied us euch, however to solve 


at ji 
is and what could be. They have not help 
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the problems of how you get that way. Our great need at present is research 
directed toward the dynamic interrelationship of the administrator and his 
relationship to his staff and community. It is because they attempt to study 
administration from this dynamic viewpoint that the studies reported in this 
issue are of particular significance. 


The three studies reported here have approached public school adminis- 
tration as a human relations problem. Each has sought to examine into the 
nature of the human relationships involved in school administration. The 
Syracuse Studies have attempted to find a way of helping administrators un- 
derstand their own behavior and that of others and to behave differently 
as a result of that experience. The Teachers’ College Studies had essentially 
the same focus with an approach which differed substantially from that use 
at Syracuse and explored the feasibility of graduate student-directed grove 
discussions as a means of improving the human relations understandings ° 
students in public school administration. 


The Ohio State Studies, though still in the planning stages, will attempt 
to examine further the appropriate behavior of the school administrator 25 
an educational leader in working 'with the faculty and the conimunity 0n. 
problems of its service to the community. The significance of these studies 
lies not so much in their results, provocative and interesting as they po 
be, but in the approach these studies represent. They are pioneer sudie 
in what seems a most fruitful new tack in administrative research. Like - 
researches they properly raise many more problems than they have attemp $ 
to solve. The following are but a few of the many aspects of the admin 
trative relationship needing further research and which seem to bear pd 
the successes or failures of the administrator as we have observed them pi 
discussions with the research contributors to this issue, while editing t^! 


: ` in 
issue of the Journal and from our experience acting as discussion leaders 
the Syracuse Studies. 


The Administrator as a Person 


Much research has been done on the management aspects of t 
tration but very little light has been shed to date on the personali", 
the administrator himself. Yet, it is clear that good administration 3 
simply a matter of techniques to be applied at the proper times 49 P 
Different people may use precisely the same techniques under the So gtrat OF 
` Cumstances with quite different results, What works for one admir o ie 
Mhay; boomerang for another. The”differenĉe in these situations Seems g we 
in the unique personalities of the administrators involved. What Dt tions 
have on this question consists, for the most part, of statistical comp! se 
of the traits of successful or unsuccessful administrators. But this 5 peld 
enough. Such descriptions are of little help to the administrator in t p do 
trying to operate his school system in the best ways he knows boug 


Jaces- 


f" 
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little good to tell 
: : such a person what he should b 
of helping him to become the best he can bue Ee ura RA 


pedi ance v seems to be less a paragon of "good" traits 
Singer dips Mp eR. uses the traits which he possesses. He is less a 
ES remm a y manipulating the people and things of his job than a 
fob ins den * ity more or less smoothly expressing itself in a challenging 
«Oh ed It may be that we shall eventually discover that what makes 
et effective eur is no different from the qualities that go to make up 
society. aam adjusted human being in almost any other aspect of our 
by Maslowa, n chasei of the "self-actualized" person described 
Éisinismear os ont ably well adaptable as à yardstick for the ‘good 


help ra es ue deal more research into the proble: 

never du Dle ecome effective administrators. It seems c 

administration x select people with all the qualities needed for effective 

of fin ding o um this is so, we had better be getting about the business 

etter ones, T how we can help people who are administrators become 

People Decor nis 1s not simple for it means we must find ways of helping 
me something in addition to knowing something. 


P 
_ Psychology has been discovering in recent years that people's beliefs, 
ortance in effecting 


Celings att; f 

ehavior Pei. emotions and values are of crucial imp 

Consistent [any failures in administration appear to stem from the lack of a 
philosophy or value system in the administrator himself. Philos- 


Ophy an : EU 
t re d values give consistency to behavior. Administrators characteristically 
difference between 


alk m 

"i n out philosophy and values but there is a great 

s he iei philosophy and having one. It is quite possible to know 
any philosophies and to have none of one's own. Inconsistent philos- 


Ophy a 
Y and values lead to inconsistent behavior. When the administrator's be- 
become afraid of him for 


àvior is ; A 
they de quien and unpredictable, people i 
* clear set one which way he will jump next. Without à philosophy and 

ich conf 9 values the administrator is at the mercy of every situation 
Must be t ronts him. Since he is unsure what is important, then e E 

ew E isi as though it were important. Everything must be « Es e 
Which th time it arises. Eventually, this can lead to a vicious circle F 
teat Men "eie supervisor, not having decided what 1s important, us 
Consider ything as important. This keeps him so busy Þe has no time ? 
9d a ol what is really important even if he thought it was importan 


CUTEM a deal of lip service to various ideals i5 expressed by many ad 
Ors but there often exists a great 84P between what they profess to 
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believe and what their behavior betrays them as believing. We need more 
research directed to the problem of how administrators can be helped to 
develop consistent philosophies and value systems. 


Modern psychology points out that people do not behave according to 
how things seem to others; people behave according to how things seem to 
them. This means that the behavior of each of us is a function of our 
perceptions; particularly our perceptions of ourselves and the world m 
which we live and move. Attacking the problem of administration in this 
frame of reference requires that we find ways of exploring the perceptions 
of administrators about themselves, about their jobs and the people with 
whom they must live and work. We know much about how administrative « 
problems look to outsiders. We know very little, however, about how 
administrators look to themselves or how they see the situations within 
which they operate. We need to know much more about the self concepts 
of administrators. 


The Administrator’s Conceptions of Other People 


Next to his self concept, no. perception will be more important 
governing the behavior of the administrator than his conceptions of w UA 
he thinks other people are like, When we believe a man is honest, ¥ 
trust him. When we believe he is not, we protect ourselves against pos 
Inaccurate perceptions of what other people are like must inevitably E 
to inaccurate or ineffective behavior in dealing with them. The administra 
who perceives his secretary as a “thing” will probably treat her as ons; 


If administration is truly a problem of human interrelationships, tha 
the success or failure of the administrator in dealing with those prO ja ns 
will be a function of the extent, accuracy, and availability of his perceptio $ 
about other people. To improve administration we will need to find her 
of assisting administrators to explore and discover their own perceP ie 
about people and to submit these perceptions to test and integration wi 2 
their own personalities. To do this effectively will require much closet Si- 
lationships between the behavioral sciences and administrative training P^. 
grams than has hitherto been characteristic, The Teachers’ College and 
cuse Studies reported in this Journal are interesting s'eps in the directio? 
this sort of cooperative effort. 


f sect: 
By the very nature of their jobs administrators come to worship er 
ivity. They are responsible for getting things done. To get things ay of 
requires that one have the facts at his fingertips. This objective ue. 
thinking about some aspects of his job may actually impede effective | Vive 
tion in other areas for the facts of human relationships are not O J ith 
facts but perceptual or personal ones. The “facts,” when we are de xe ase 
people, are not so much what people have done or are doing 25 chet fot 
what people are feeling, thinking, believing or perceiving. If a tea 
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example, feels that her princi 
poate: he grind principal has been unfair to her, i i 
ee Se ro has actually been unfair or not. es bee de la d 
nw d i. e thinks is so, is so. Anyone attempting t em 
to: feel that the 3 nows is true is not true may only ss x Bm. 
EE ran dnos po me such an attempt is unfair too! Peo, ie e 
vede ci m o them, not the way they seem to kite Fat p 
be teposdiie à portant aspect of human behavior may make it difficult 
or an administrator to deal effectively with his bis 


If it i ; 

fective ait ates behavior is a function of perception it follows that 
oneself and oiher Ton ap aes the clearest, most accurate perceptions of 
tration may be in me e we can arrive at. Effective training in adminis- 
Pe Nr Ra s sj measure a problem of helping administrators to 
accurately as possibl and the people they deal with as realistically and as 
Most ded sible. To this point, however, we have little or no research 
the tasks to — observes administration from the point of view of 
taxpayer or sha es. or from the point of view of the interested 
insight into cama observer. Very little research to date gives us any 
5 administtation t jio is see themselves or how they see other people. 

Ore of such reet am em of human relationships we need a great d 


The Admi 
d a 
ministrator as Agent for the Operation of a School System 


Anoth P 
e ; Maru 
5 an agent É EDO area for investigation has to do with the administrator 
or the effective operation of a school system. Administrators are 


People first, i 
rst. i : su ; 
, it is true, but their positions require them to operate also as 
chievement of society's educational 


instru: 

goals for pe of their society for the a 

dealt with dcs Much of the research in administration has traditionally 

to do icis ior that could be classified under this heading and having 

ing a ERAN escription and classification of the tasks involved in effect- 

deal of info y operating and growing school system. We have à good 

WES os of this kind. Indeed, we have more information than 
what to do with. Our problem now is to discover what jt means 


fi . 
9t effective action. 


o ae ae in frame of reference from seei 
a fiir: js ation to seeing it primarily as * problem of people calls for 
as be at different approach to some of our old problems. Much attention 
ese d paid, for example, to the demands of the administrator $ pom. 
hee or expectancies are the most frequently voiced complaints $ 
a mios who often see themselves warried Pee Je continuously 
ed fae of their jobs. School administrators undoubtedly have many an 
ed onsibilities. Ordinarily these are 7^ ded as part and parc 
i» they hold and are often seen by administrators themselves as 
; y adm administrator. Often 


tle dg hg amm n E 
5 


ng administration as 4 problem 


Varii 


they are regarded as unjust. Little attention has been given, however, to the 
part administrators themselves play in the production of these expectancies 
of the communities in which they live and work. Human relations is a 
two-way street, an interaction. The products which arise from such inter- 
actions are not to be found in one side of the equation alone. There seems 
to be good reason to believe that many administrators create their own €x- 
pectancies in their communities sometimes by their own lack of consistent 
values and philosophy. 

It seems to be almost a disease of many administrators to want to "do 
something" about every situation with which they are confronted. Now, if 
one insists on doing something about everything that occurs, it should 
not be surprising that after a while people who observe this process should 
expect the administrator to do something about everything that comes up. 
This can lead to a kind of vicious circle in which the administrator becomes 
trapped by his own behavior. He begins without a clear conception of what 
he should spend his time at, Being unclear on this matter he must pay atten- 
tion to and act decisively with respect to many things. Others seeing him 
take responsibility for such things, assume this is part of his job. Living 
up to these expectancies after a while keeps the administrator so busy he 
has no time to find out what he really thinks is important and the circle 
US all over again. We need to know a great deal more about the ad- 
ministrator’s peculiar role in his school and his community, not just from 
the point of view of the community but seen as a dynamic interaction of à 
particular personality and a unique community. Ý 


A second major problem of modern school operation has to do with 
the administrator's concept of leadership. How the administrator sees his 
role as an educational leader will have much to do with the success OF 
failure of his functioning in any community. There has been much tà 
about what constitutes leadership in education but there still exists a vast 
amount of confusion as to just what is meant by the activity. The confusion 
is compounded when the behavior of these advocates is sen. to have little 
or no relationship to that which they advocate., It is not unusual to find 2° 
administrator piously expressing a deep and profound belief in democracy 
while at the same time running an iron clad dictatorship within the four 
walls of his school. On the other hand, one can find administrators claiming 
to be hard masters and quite autocratic in their beliefs who turn out to. P^ 
in actuality, operators of highly democratic kinds of schools. 


Our concepts of leadership have beerf handed down to us for the most 
part from experience in the military, in the production of goods, OF the 
management” of men. The older approach has fostered a good deal of 
conjecture about the characteristics of the “good” leader, rather than of 
good relationships. Perhaps the qualities of leadership are not so mud. 


questions 'of what people "ought to be" or "how to get them there” 
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problems in 
the effective i 
Broup of c ective interactio i 
aanika ction of a unique pe ity wil i 
gestes to which ee agai 5 in this om Bonin ode 
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Histori 
forces ex cally we have, a 
a sume x a ssumed that behavior is a functi 
iie past ME e This is the old S-R 0 o 
a problems was Livni uch of the thinking and research on Parii 
iij ining oo Halo pied by persons holding this view of behavior. 
Pun research, pedi mess about behavior it is not surprising that think- 
ant tlie nidik a emphasized the objective aspects of administra- 
E acording to the f approach to dealing with human beings. If people 
a z clnirol their E. exerted upon them, then of course, to under- 
Tu upon them. The | avior we must ‘understand and control the forces 
where peopl e leader in this frame of reference was 50 body wh 
ple should go and helped to get them there. SUE N= 


An in 
creasinel 
gly prevalent approach in modern psychology, however, 


takes a di 

Ow th; ifferent view 3 
hee Sem ifc S poke It tells us that people behave according to 
" s People "bs ui his requires quite a different way of thinking 
i ee We must find iss avior. It means that in order to change people's 
manipula the individual pun: changing their perceptions. Since perceptions 
teferenc tive or coercive are not in direct control of persons outside, a 
iae calls for a diff approach can only be partly effective. This frame of 
Who assists E conception of leadership. In this sense à leader 
percepi de helps or facilitates people in the process of 
ions. Indeed, if this view of behavior is true, a great 


n al of 
Our thinki 
ing about the problems of administration needs overhaul- 
e but early steps in this 
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rther into these new ways of approaching the problem. 
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are quite the opposite of those conditions needed for effective administration. 
We do not want people to defend their existing perceptions, we want them 
to be open to change. We do not want people able to see only narrowly 
and ineffectively. It is quite the opposite that we need for an effective 
human interaction, 


The operation of threat in administration is a problem about which 
we know practically nothing. Yet, it certainly must have important impli- 
cations and ramifications for all aspects of administration. How can an 
administrator so behave as to challenge people to their maximum efforts 
without so threatening them as to produce the unfortunate and destructive 
effects of threat mentioned above? How can the administrator become 
aware of and deal with the threat which he himself represents to other people? 
What are the dynamics of threat as they operate in the public school setting‘ 
These are important questions which need careful analysis. 


Understanding people can only occur on the basis of common meanings. 
Good human relationships can only be predicated upon good communication 
among people who must work together. Administrators frequently complain 
of the loneliness of their jobs. But a great deal of this loneliness may be 9 
their own making. It is conceivable that many of the problems of administra- 
tion in the final analysis may turn out to be problems of poor communication 
between the administrator and his community. We need to know ma: 
more about the dynamics of communication as they operate in their field. 


Other im 


i portant questions needing further analysis in this area are the 
following: 


y r 
A. How can the administrator be helped better to understand the means os 
obtaining understanding and develo; E 


d pment of consistent policies in his wor 
the Board of Education and school personnel ? n 


B. What kinds of behavior encourage maximum communication between the 
administrator and the various individuals and Broups with which he must work? SE 
C. How can the administrator be helped to provide the kinds of settings me 
appropriate for constructive growth on the part of students and staff? 3 
D. What can be done to assist the administrator to establish an organize 
and a staff which functions in a manner consistent with the needs of the situa 
and the needs of the personalities involved? e- 
E. How can we help the administr i ia 
quirements of sound humaà relationship nt 
than as things? . isal 
F. How can we help the administrator to realize his responsibility for aP. RE le 
and evaluation without interfering with the requirements implicit in respons 
behavior on the part of those being supervised or appraised? : 


tion 
tion 


ator to select personnel sensitive to t 
7 
5, people who see others as persons 


The Administrator in his Social Setting 


. nd 

Important as the effective behavior of the administrator as a person ^ t 

as a functioning entity within the educational enterprise may be, i 
also behive in a manner consistent with the needs and demands of the 
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social settin, 

: g of the iti n 
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At this poi i 
periments, i^ pies have little in the way of specific results from those ex- 
Sone of the im d this is a direction which badly needs exploration. 
portant questions already turned up by those studies seem 


t 
© be as follows: ' 
A. How 
can publi ini : 
Programs moving Tee school adminisrators and faculties keep their instructional 
E Hose can publi witbout losing the confidence of the community ? 
erstanding of the n ic school administrators be assisted in arriving at an intelligent 
wi How does own A strucure of the community within which they work? 
nape acceptance of quis e effective use of consultants in complex social situations 
ich he E furtis? consultant as an authority determines the effectiveness. with 
- How cai ; ne 
a laymen an pe pubie school administrators develop among school staff members 
Veen of others i indinga of the need to be perceptive about the behavior an 
ga . including the difference in the meaning attached to so-calle 
- Ho ? 
thers that Ks public school administrators 
Somi one aae effects of policies and adminisi 
chool communi on to the next or from one pér 
I munities are identical? 2 
; n the fi ; 
in this issue oe analysis the persons involved with the researches reported 
and those of re primarily concerned with the implications of their findings 
uture cg for improving the programs of basic preparation an 
e a ea ancien pee in the field of public school administration. 
emocracy, m point to our public schools as sources of our strength in a 
oF Its school bs often said that our nation is founded upon the excellence 
Vital concern d stem. The continued healthy growth of that institution is of 
evelopment T all of us, In very large measure, the future growth an 
Wve personne] our educational system lies in the hands © 1 
makes possibl whom we train to operate these schools for us. Research which 
Portant and ap production of better administrators for our schools is an im- 
ignificant contribution to social welfare. 


s on the part 
]dom identical 
that no two 


develop understanding: 
trative decisions are Se 
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rica be researches reported here have to do with public school ad- 
as their major subjects, researches of this kind’ 80 far beyond 


€ field 

fe} . . 
should be S come administration alone. The results of these experiments 
be highly suggestive for administrators in many other areas as well. 


dminj 

D is AE eiii s must deal with people- Administration, We have 

.uman int arily a problem in human relationships. The fundamentals of 
un anhe nons in one setting cannot be 50 vastly different from those 

With the ad The administration of a school system has much in common 
ministration of a modern industry and the problems of the ad- 


inistr 
ators Y 
ar 
e in many ways the same. 
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It is probable that over the years many other researches will be carried 
out in the field of administration. Many of these will supercede those reported 
in this Journal. That is as it should be, The present researches are by no 
means definitive or conclusive. They represent important attempts: 1. To sce 
the problem of administration as a problem of human relationships and 2. 
To bring to bear on that problem a modern interdisciplinary approach. The 
experience of those who have worked on these studies has been exciting and 
rewarding. If their experience serves to stimulate others to further explora 
tions of this kind, these reports will more than have served their purpose. 


D 
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Comment by a Professor 
of Educational Administration 


Van Miller 


The materials in this issue are symbolic of the growing concern for 
emphasizing human relations and community leadership in the professional 
education of school administrators. In many printed words we have said 
that we thought these things were important and have proposed ideals of 
behavior, The materials in this issue are reports of actual experience in 
planning and in doing something about developing desirable changes in 
ja rur and in programs of professional preparation. As such they provide 

© basis for sharing experience so that each reader may undertake an 
examination of his own ideas and his own efforts with reference to something 
oma father than something merely proposed. We have had the statements of 
© Prophets of the new emphasis. Now we are getting the observations of 
ee experience which will encourage more personal experiencing and 
also provide the basis for evaluation and re-planning. 
h In Part IV the issue editors have stated well the new emphasis. ei 
ave indicated that the choosing and training of standard ideal schoo 
Fa ministrators who are interchangeable in many typical school situations a a 
= istic. The stress now is on the unique personality of each x ia aie 
shora? Chooses to devote his life to school administration s us » 
deal. e include the unique personalities of the human beings with w. Ss 
or es is an emphasis on dealing with people as people rather then a j ngs 
2 statistics, It recognizes that feelings are facts and must be ET AR Ax 
te er logic of intelligence if one is to understand motivation and ' E 
Fn of human behavior. The editors point out carefully that there is a 
d in working relations when we view the internal direction; Of nd 
co; avior in terms of attitudes and perceptions as contrasted to s g 3 mi 
™pulsion of human behavior based on a rigid application of the 
Psychology, 
what e Pattern of the new emphasis differs from the older esci a 
i hs /hinistrators are or ought to be and how the gc Cobre. 
expl this description. As stated in Part I, it involves three pene 
e : Oration of self, the world in which cach participant lives, an à bee es 
UT relationship of the individual to the situation. T Tak ied zs e 
an nal direction of the administrator's own behavior. ie ji 7 C 
s largely concerned with self-examination and exploratory changes 
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havior while the third represents attention to the various school-community 
situations. Having these plans and evaluated experiences on paper makes 
possible, as the editors have indicated, the expression of criticism which 


should condition future study and development. The following comments 
are intended to be of such nature. 


1. Do we know what human relations skills and personal attitudes 
are effective and desirable? The scales used in measuring change indicated 
an accepted desirable direction of change. One assumes that the change 
is toward the position held by the staff members. Did Staff members also 
change their personal positions and in what direction? The Teachers College 
report specifically recognizes the possibility that changes may represent 
student internalization of attitudes of staff members. How do we know that 
these positions (attitudes and beliefs) are any more appropriate to the 
working Situations of school administrators than were the old standardized 
"ideal type" descriptions of the administrator at work? How can we fin 


out? Will the school-community analysis of the Ohio State studies give US 
some dependable answers? 


... 2. There is much emphasis.on interrelatedness and community. This 
Is expressed in the Ohio State plans and is implied in the group experiences 
at Syracuse and Teachers College. No doubt it is intended that sufficient 
interrelation and communication are to be established so that individual dif- 
ferences may be recognized and utilized. But the value of disharmony 49 
need of nonacceptance as activating factors must not be overlooked as the 
necessary counterbalance to the desirability of harmony and acceptance. Un- 
less there is the balance of strong individual thinking and desire the group 
may well work toward a dead-centered common position lacking in Bn 
differential which provides potential for vitality and movement. 

oe 
school-community situations in telations w 


wm a aken place in him as an individual? Can 
maintain behavior in a changed role unless community and staff peoP 
with whom he works accept and understand the change in his role? « 


Je 


e of the first hypotheses to be tested ig 
Is this central role of the school adm! 
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Bo 


trator merely a pious hope of those concerned with school administration? 
Is it a concept which can be made workable and effective? 


5. When it was indicated in the Teachers College report that there was 
Some confusion in differentiating the objectives of the T-group and the 
D-group, it was implied that an externally planned set of objectives for 
the groups existed, Operationally these could not be recognized unless ac- 
cepted by the members of the groups. This raises some question about the 
freedom with which group members might interact. But this question is 
not simply the implication that the particular groups described had operated 
in something of an arbitrary framework. It is rather a statement of the 
Problem of external limits. which exist for all human groups. In group 
Operation we need more help in deciding what balance to strike between 
Self-actualization and the external circumstances. 


6. The manner in which we tend to incorporate new experiences into 
Our traditional pattern must be noted. There is some of that element in the 
development of the Teachers College experience. During the first year a 
Small group experimented with attention to group process. During the 
Second yeaf it was organized as a special project in which several staff 
members joined. By the third year it is described as having been “integrated” 
So that it was fitted into special sub-group activities related to regular course 
Work not too much unlike, in organizational form, small study groups re- 


lated to other large sized classes. 

, One of the dangers of the procedure proposed in the Ohio State study 
5 the possibility that each field situation to be investigated will be unique 
"» that synthesis or generalization will be impossible, But five eget 
9r classifying data have already been established: psychological, sociological, 
Philosophical, economic and physical, and operational. Thus we profession- 
als are all prepared, if need be, to relate our findings to present courses in 
Ve foundation fields and in one methods or technique field. 

7. When one considers the problems and dangers of cape Tha, 
“valuating, the comparison of this development to & religious qucm. 
Presents itself. We did have prophets. Some of them have become tea aa 
Who lectured and who discussed. They developed followers who M Pied 
titioners and as the practitioners had personal experience they enjoy ze 
ig X. Through their personal experience the believers are more on x 
E eh belief. They work so hard at trying to prove it to EE A hs 

© personal investment of time and effort becomes convincing. Seria 
“an it be made convincing to the non-believers? This comparison 1$ i Eus 
mt in criticism but rather in recognition that d reee ihe prob: 
m of quid 4n effective means of changing Ade the Teachers College te- 


lem i 

9f convincing the non-believers is expresse ; A 
gj : P any people in 

Port when it um as one problem the failure to involve many peop 
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evidence getting and, it may be assumed, the failure to collect enough 
evidence. 


The quest for evidence on the part of staff and student participants 
is one of the best means of securing involvement and fixing change. When 
time and effort is expended there is need also for the individual to prove 
to himself that it was successfully expended. Thus, although this is a desirable 
means of inducing change in the participants it is accepted only as evidence 
of bias by the non-believer, 


The necessary measurements represent the hardest aspect of the prob- 
lem. It would seem highly important to separate action agents and research 
staff. It would seem important also to develop ‘new procedures. The prob- 
lems are evident, For example, as reported by Zimet, the three administrators 
who had least need for Change in attitude were not considered important 
because their change as measured was not statistically significant. Does one 
assume that there is still "more joy over one sinner saved than over ninety 
nine righteous men?" In the Syracuse studies it was highly desirable to 
check the back home changes of behavior as verification of changes note 
through the various studies of the campus group. This step presented sev- 
eral difficulties. How are we to know that the comparable administrators 
were not already so near the appropriate behavior pattern that less change 
would be bound to be noticed for them than for the group participants? One 
notes that actual changes were not measured but rather the frequency © 
mention of changes noted. It is indicated in Nesbitt’s data that project P ar 
cipants did discuss their group project in their back-home situations. Su 
discussion might well have created a back-home sensitivity to noticing 
changes in behavior or to behavior itself so that in many instances what bis 
reported as a change in behavior of the administrator was simply something 
perceived as a change because the respondent had never noticed it before: 
These and other comments which can be made about the measurement report 
ed make it urgent that some Separate research group undertake appraisal S 
the gains claimed basing their work on the start already reported in this issue 
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Comment by a Psychologist 
Paul E. Eiserer 
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Another development in psychology which is mirrored in these inquiries 
is the improvement of research methodology. Aspects of behavior previously 
held to be intangible, amenable only to intuitive appreciation, may now be 
studied with some objectivity, Although some of these more sophisticated 
methods are used in the projects, the authors wisely report reservations that 
present tools are good enough to get at many dimensions of individual 
and group experience. There is commendable resistance to the always present 
temptation to believe that what can be evaluated now is what is most impor 
tant about human experience. à 


The view that the administrator rather directly modifies and controls / 
the behavior of others toward some end for which he has responsibility has 3 
been respectable for a long time. Lately we have seen an increasing tendency 
to conceive the administrator as a medium or catalyst through whom other 
people are enabled to grow, develop, or mature toward goals of their owe 
choosing. The earlier process is now seen as exploitive and manipulatives 
the latter as facilitative, and open-ended. While each of these views in the 
past has been rationalized philosophically in democratic terms it seems 
clear that they rest upon rather different assumptions about the nature of 
man and the conditions required for man’s optimum reconstruction of him- | 
self and his relations to others, 


So basic and compelling are the goals of self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence in democratic ideology that other needs of people are given relatively 
little attention. The studies accept these cultural imperatives without exam- 
ination. Both in statement of goals and in the instruments used to appraise 
outcomes growth in self directiveness is highly valued. Issues delineated by 
Fromm as “escapes from freedom” are not considered. 


This reader formed the impression that despite cautions about the 
tentative nature of the findings the editors argued strongly to persuade ee | 
reader of the tenability of their general position rather than to help ns f 
extend and deepen his own perceptions and to suggest that he draw his ow 
conclusions. 


The Syracuse Study 


The group discussion method described is similar in many respects 3 
a group therapy approach in which the self-oriented needs of participan 
are considered of greatest importance and the clarification and acceptan 
of self perceptions is the primary focus of the leader. , 


z he 
The reader not acquainted personally with the previous work of t 


t 
authors or not experienced in the orientation suggested probably could is E 
reproduce the procedures used from the description contained herein Be 
may be due in part to the lack of specificity in description but may sin 
derive from the fact that the procedures used represent specific w : 
which this leader implemented highly personalized attitudes and inte? 
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working with a group. I have the impression that similar results might be 
achieved by persons with similar attitudes and intents using somewhat differ- 
ent specific procedures. 


The four studies conducted to evaluate various outcomes tended to 
Support the expectations of the investigators in initiating the seminar. 
Evaluation of this kind of group process faces some of the same difficulties 
encountered in efforts to assess the efficacy of psychotherapeutic procedures. 
The participants physically separate themselves from the context of everyday 
events and meet on a "cultural island" wherein the leader and participants 
create a climate within which behavioral reorganization can optimally occur. 
The question is then whether the learning in his special culture can be 
generalized to the continuing context of everyday events. One study was 
conducted to examine this question with results that minimally suggest that 
8eneralization occurs, The questions of the extent and permanence of the 
seminar learnings remain unanswered. Readers will more than likely believe 
that results found in short term evaluation may not be observable later. 


Teachers College Study F- 


The Teachers College study offers an interesting contrast to the “cul- 
tural island” approach. A "change-agent" (group for human relations train- 
ing) is introduced into a departmental matrix and its centrifugal effect on 
the departmental gestalt is studied, Concepts and procedures follow patterns 
developed in Broup dynamics during the past several years. 


Although the gtoup procedures differ and the evaluation instruments 
‘re not comparable the results of the Syracuse and Teachers College studies 
ate similar in many respects. Changes in attitudes, feelings, perceptions of 
Problems, acceptance of democratic values are reported in both. 


The reflections of the investigators on their own operations interested 
Ze considerably. ‘The "observation is made that expectations that others 
should change their behavior may make one impatient about the rate of 
change and somewhat intolerant of obstacles perceived to be detrimental to 
the realization of investigator goals. “We often acted as if we expected 
revolutionary rather than incremental change.” This evidence may suggest 
hat the "facilitator-catalyst" role in human relations is awfully hard to 
achieve, Setting for ourselves too high a goal of self-lessness may result in 
Conflict with other self needs, We may want to be personally significant as 
RSIL'ag Psychologically instrumental in relátionships with others. One diffi- 
Buty may lie in viewing non-catalytic roles as necessarily manipulative. 


Certainly some aspects of behavior are more readily changed than others. 

oals in human relations change are likely to be set high, perhaps not con- 

‘clously, by the socially minded investigator. Who can forget the face be- 
een education and catastrophe? 
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Ohio State Study 


The interdisciplinary study design and the examination of factors bear- 
ing on administrative processes within the reality context seem promising 
indeed. Preliminary findings suggest that further results will throw light on 


other aspects of administration than the "administrator as person" focus of 
the other two studies. 


Conclusion ; 

So brief a commentary can hardly do justice to the richness of con- 
ception and methodology in this report. Challenge and expectancy will be 
Benerated in those who reflect on its purpose and spirit of adventure. ee 
editors have fulfilled the promise to stimulate productive thinking abou 
significant issues rather than to provide answers to unimportant questions. 
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Preface 


The very existence of disaster research is a grim and significant novelty. 

We live in the shadow of the sword. For the first time all men—strong and 

Weak, power-hungry and defenseless—can know that war means unavoidable 
'sasters close to home; that, indeed, war is itself a disaster. 


Most social scientists, as men of good will, would prefer to concern 
themselves with how to avoid the disaster of war, not how to sustain a 
skeleton society in the face of catastrophe. A forthcoming issue of this J ournal 
will be devoted to research approaches to these problems of war and peace. 

"t we all know the vast difficulties of marshalling our scientific competence 
Or peace; we must even admit to ourselves that the decision of peace or 
‘saster may not be ours to make. 


So it behooves us, if our instincts are healthy, also to do disaster research, 
at least to encourage and support it. The present issue, organized by 
Wight Chapman in collaboration with the Committee on Disaster Studies of 
© National Research Council, of which he is a member, describes the work 


b ro Committee and samples its research approaches to the human problems 
Isaster, 


Or a 


There will be those who feel that committing scientific resources to 
" ter research involves moral complicity with evil. True enough, habits of 
E acquired in the cüntext of if may glide imperceptibly into the frame- 
ina of when. Tired of the frying pan, we come to plan on the fire with 
spa propriate certainty. But this dangerous symptom of our uneasy time is no 
Sie Stigma of disaster research. On the other side of the balance is not 
i the hope of knowledge useful for defense, but the healthy exercise of 
tonality involved in submitting the inconceivably terrible to scientific 
n. It ill becomes scientists, the social guardians of rationality, to play 
Ostrich, and Society could ill afford to have them do so. 


disas 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 


Introduction 


Five years ago it would have been an exaggeration to describe ue 
behavior under conditions of disaster" as anything more than an anne 
field of research for the social sciences. A very few people were V WpW 
its development; fewer still were contributing empirical studies. The han and 
of pioneer researchers were only occasionally in touch with one another, 
their conceptualizations and methodologies were infrequently shared. 

I think we can now say, 
Like other neonates, it exhib 
and vigorous discoordination 
far from mature refinement, 
unpredictable ways, 


without hyperbole, that this baby has been re 
its an entrancing mixture of integrated purp d 
- Its features are both highly distinguishable E 
Five years from now, it will look different 


experience and incomplete imagination. Consequently they are tentative and 
controversial, indispensable in systematizing conclusions and directions for new 
research at a given period, but liable to sudden contradiction and re-ordering. 
Dr. Janis' article is an example of the serious efforts which are now being 
made to build a framework in which empirical findings related to disaster- 
behavior can generate the greatest scientific significance. 


The substantive research on human behavior in disasters which is now in 
Progress is so various that it is difficult to represent within short compass. 
Three papers in this issue exhibit quite different but typical empirical studies. 
The first, from the National Opinion Research Center, displays the kind of 
material which can be developed from interviewing people who have recently 
undergone the impact of floods, earthquakes, and other adventitious calamities. 
In this type of research, the conditions of real danger and suffering and of 
normally complicated community organization offer advantages; the oppor- 
tunity to design an experiment is, however, minimal. The second paper, from 
the Human Resources Research Office of the Army, exemplifies the rare op- 
Portunity to experiment with attitudinal preparation for a real atomic ex- 
Plosion, however under far safer and more orderly conditions than would 
Obtain in an' actual attack. The third paper, by Dr. Hudson, is a sample of 
the laboratory approach to problems in this field, in which the experimenter 
manipulates simulated conditions as independent variables in order to in- 
vestigate dependent variables of personal and social behavior under anxiety, 
ambiguous perception, and apparent threat. An important conclusion from 
the three papers as a group is that all the methods of social science—survey- 
ing, participant observation, clinical interview, laboratory experiments, and 
many others—are fruitfully applicable to illuminating the human effects of 

ISastrous situations. 


The two papers which conclude this issue, by Dr. Powell and Dr. Killian, 
Were in their original form contributions to a special session of the Com- 
mittee on Disaster Studies devoted to searching out gaps and new directions 
in its field of study. They grope expertly for achievements as yet unrealized. 

9 the extent that they overlap, and to the far greater extent that they. are 
each unique, they typify the still-early explorations which the Committee 
has been concerned to foster. 


It is gratifying to this Editor's interest in disaster research to be able 
to assert that his choice of contributors to this issue of the Journal is in- 
efensibly arbitrary, for the number of scientists now adding to our knowl- 
“dge in this area is impressive. The latest edition of the Roster of Disaster 
&rsonnel lists 77 persons who are in various degrees active in such research. 
nd it is the frank hope of the Committee in sponsoring this number of the 
Ournal that it may attract the cooperation of many other social scientists 
With research interests pertinent to the analysis of disaster-behavior. 
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Finally, if the social technology of disaster- 
ful as the grave urgency of our times demands, 
cation will seem fumbling or downright mistaken a decade hence. It detracts 


not one whit from the gratitude and admiration which I feel toward all the 
Contributors to express my hope that our best efforts may meet the happy 
fate of rapid obsolescence. 


control becomes as success- 
the fine papers in this publi- 


DWIGHT W. CHAPMAN 
Issue Editor 
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Fewer Disasters, Better Studied 
Harry B. Williams 


Anyone who hàs been through a disaster—as a victim, a helper, or a 
Iesearch worker—earnestly hopes there will never be another. If his living 
depends upon studying disasters, he will be happy to find another line of 
work. If disasters continue to occur, however, they should be studied, and 
Studied better each time. 


Social science has been presented with several great challenges since 
orld War II. Understanding the problems of technologic assistance to 
underdeveloped countries is one of these. Understanding psycho-cultural 
Warfare and the true nature of subversion is another. A third great challenge 
is to develop a scientific understanding of the human effects and problems 
S disasters, both present and potential. 


One reason why this should be so is clear: American cities can now be 
attacked with the weapons which have led to dubbing our time the "age of 
mega-deaths.”” Such a prospect presents staggering problems—ranging from 

Ow to foster the most adaptive possible responses by threatened or stricken 
Populations and how to care for millions of casualties and homeless persons, 
‘pag Prospect of large-scale social, economic, and demographic reorganiza- 
as 5, if our urban complexes are gutted. Fundamentally, it has become 

essary to know how Americans react to disaster and how they deal with it. 


Background of the N.R.C. Committee 


W. Studies of the human aspects of disaster began in earnest after World 
ar T, although there had been some useful earlier studies, notable among 
Tince's study of the Halifax disaster.! 


dat: The United States Strategic Bombing Survey haa provided a baseline of 
an i on World War II disasters in Europe and Japan.? Dr. Irving L. Janis 
eile for the RAND Corporation? the USSBS data on human bchavior 

“ing the bombing disasters. Dr. James S. Tyhurst made first-hand investi- 
i * 
s Prince, Catastrophe and Social Change. New Yo-k: Columbia University Press, 
2 des 1n Political Science. 1920. . 

me ed States Strategic Bombing Survey, Reports. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
? Tying Publishing Office, 1946-1947. 

2s L. Janis, Air War and Emotional Stress: Psychological Studies of Bombing 

Civil Defense, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
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gations of human behavior in disasters in Canada.* Field research E ipu 
time disasters in the United States was undertaken by the National e We 
Research Center, the University of Maryland, and the University S tor 
homa, for government sponsors. Project East River evaluated a wide rang 


; ion in i 5 ij three 
of problems and information in its comprchensive series of reports to 
government agencies.» 


be E 

In 1952 the research representatives of the Army, Navy, and Air os 

Medical Services requested the National Academy of eg dn P A 
search Council to undertake a program of disaster studies. They sugges 


; 7 : ; . of 
national program to advise, stimulate, coordinate, and collate the results 
research on a broad inter-disciplinary basis. 


In such a request lies the assumption that disaster research may yee: 
a substantive inter-disciplinary field of research interest, with a me y ‘one 
theory, data, methods, and competent practitioners, This has been, and ¢ 
tinues to be, a major goal of the Committee on Disaster Studies. 


; inted 
The National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council appointe 


the Committee on Disaster Studies, under the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, in early 1952, with Dr. Carlyle F. Jacobsen as Chairman. b 
was done after thorough exploration of the disaster research situation A 
Dr. W. N. Fenton, Executive Secretary of the Division of Anthropology 


disasters; promoted exchange of i 
and between investi 
projects. 


The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
more recently the Ford Founda 
Health of the Public Health Se 


cA nd 
» Federal Civil Defense Administ no 
tion and the National Institute of An 
rvice, Department of Health, Education, 


a . The 
* See, for example, J. S. Tyhurst, “Individual reactions to community disas Saai 
natural history of psychiatric phenomena,” American Journal of Psychiatr}, 19 
107, 764-762. 952. 
5 Project East River, Final Report. New York: Associated Universities, Inc» ! 
10 vol. (certain volumes classified), 
5 Members, Committee on Disaster Studies: P K 
Dr. Dwight W. Chapman « Dr. Perrin H. Lon irman, 
Dr. George Dession Dr. C. M. Datei x officio, Chairma 
Dr. John Gillin, Vice Chairman sub-committee on clearinghouse 
Dr. Carlyle F, Jacobsen, Chairman Dr. John P. Spiegel hairmans 
Dr. Irving L. Janis Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, ex officio, c chology 
Dr. Robert B. Livingston Division of Anthropology & PSY 
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Welfare, have supported the Committee's activities. Many other government 
and private agencies have cooperated generously. 


Scope of the Committee's Activities 


. Within an almost limitless range of possibilities, the Committee defined 
its scope of interest as follows: 


« To understand disasters as overall phenomena without prejudice 
to the fields’ of knowledge and research implied . . . The 
Committee is interested in the reactions of the American peo- 
ple to disaster situations and in the problem of how available 
resources, people, equipment and physical facilities are em- 
Ployed in response to disasters. It is the utilization of these 
resources rather than the equipment and physical facilities 
Per se that is to be studied by the Committee. 


For example, the Committee has been concerned with the needs and 
functions of communication in disaster, as a broad human and organizational 
Problem, It has not been concerned with what kinds of equipment will meet 

se needs or the respective capacities of different technical systems for 
“netgency communication. Others can deal with these problems better. 
CNN it has been concerned with the organization of emergency medical 
of ^ as a community and institutional problem, but not with what methods 
treatment are needed for different disaster injuries. The Massachusetts 
Sneral Hospital has completed a study of emergency medical care in the 
“ssachusetts tornado disaster for the Committee, which identifies some of 

€ Variables in this field. 


This Concern for the broad human aspects has a payoff for all con- 
ed with practical solution of the problem, not just for the social scientist 
es Irving Rosow of Harvard has studied communication in two dis- 
Out a or the Committee. He goes to the root of the matter when he points 
essatily, the addition of more radios and more telephone lines boe um 
Borie, Solve the problem of emergency communication, as officia 7 n 
Succe imes felt in their retrospective evaluations of disaster suena The 
Com in. of emergency communication depends on the right message cing 
abilit "nicated to the right person at the right time. This presupposes ue - 
Series, Of technical means of communication, but it presupposes as well a 
S oe human acts which select both information and the person or group 
beu en it is to be communicated. Tracing out the communication pai = 
auth © Rosow discovered, a job of tracing the emergency organization an 
"ity patterns, as well as the technical communication net. 


Cern 
im 


1 
Itvi " ; 
‘ving Rosow, unpublished field reports to the Committee on Disaster Studies. 
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Concepts for Understanding Disaster 


As indicated above, the Committee has felt it importan p ees 
overall understanding of disaster as a phenomenon, This should pedis 
tually to the construction of models which will specify the les inpet d 
and their significant interrelationships and indicate which a nee 
ject to intervention by planning, training, and organization. E A vH 
toward mathematization of disaster models has been made by a p: ds. 
Nicholson, Jr. and Gordon W. Blackwell of the University of eig as p 
lina in a Paper prepared for the Committee, The paper, unpublis ac 
is entitled "Game Theory and Defense Against Community Disaster. 


1 isaster are 
Some of the elements of a structural understanding of disas 
emerging. The first such elem 


involve functional time phase: 
in different disasters, These 
combinations depending up 
These distinctions have hel 
asters on a functional basi 
which causes the disaster, 


ning. (2) They provide useful method 
premise of variation stated in; "2" 
tional disaster tasks—e.g 
worked through matrices with time an ment 
additional meaning and usefulness, (3) They contribute to the develop 

of more systematic theory to guide research and explain its findings. 


. rescue, 


Strategies of Disaster Research 


* See also, John Gillin and 
Systems," Social Forces, 195 
® For an example of descripti 
Powell, Jeannette F, Rayne: 


l 
; ultura 
George Nicholson, “The security functions, of C 

1, 30, 179-184, wW. 


r ohn v 
ons of functional time phases in disaster see J p in 


isaste 
T and Jacob E, Finesinger, "Responses to a ash 
American cultural groups,” in Symposium on Stress (16-18 March 195. Jadoate 
ington D. C.: Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Army Medical Service 
School, 1953, 174-193, 
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Stood, it has felt that exploratory studies should be made in many different 
disasters, to define the major variables and discover the repetitive phenomena. 


The practical value of so-called exploratory or descriptive studies should 
not be overlooked. There is utility in the findings of trained investigators 
who discover the actual sequence and pattern of events in a disaster—no easy 
task—and interpret these findings in terms of their general understanding of 
human behavior and organization. 


_ There will probably be value for some time to come in general, descrip- 
tive studies of disasters. But the time has also come, in the Committee's view, 
When research can be more rigorously designed to test well-formulated 
hypotheses, 


Disaster research has not been, and should not be limited to field study 
Of actual disasters. In one direction, there are important studies to be made in 
the areas of demography, urban geography, ecology, social psychology, social 
and political Organization, and economics, using data acquired from other 
Sources, Consider, for example, the data and social science understanding 
needed by the person who is planning to redistribute and care for millions 
of citizens, if necessary. The studies of Dr. Fred Iklé and his colleagues at 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, are using 
economic and demographic data in research on potential evacuation of 

Merican cities.10 


In another direction, there are experimental and clinical studies to be 
made, Dr. Bradford Hudson of Rice Institute has conducted a series of ex- 
Periments simulating situations of threat and emergency which might occur 
7^ disaster, A counterpoint of field studies and other research should be 
developed, filling gaps in data, testing hypotheses, and establishing reliable 

Tinciples. 


bi If One believes that so-called basic and applied objectives can be com- 

ined in social science research, disaster study seems to support his belief 
“Specially, of course, when the investigator has enough time and resources 
© pursue his ideas.) 


Stat Drs. William H. Form, Gregory Stone, and Charies WIN at geo 
Mid. College are directing study of formal organizations, infozma inum 
a their interrelationships in the Flint tornado disaster of last year. rn 
ot Usually find that large numbers of volunteers have preceded them 

(9 the stricken area and must be integrated into the organized effort. (From 
ti, other side, it may be a problem to volunteers who do not wish to be 

“8tated.) In addition to information on this intensely practical subject, 


10 
For a simi 


ie lar analysis using World War II data, see Fred Charles Iklé, "The effects 
wW. 


ar destruction upon the ecology of cities,” Social Forces, 1951, 29, 383-391. 


9 + 


the Michigan State group seeks and is finding deeper knowledge of com- | 
munity structure and processes in the same data. 5 


The social scientist finds that disaster manipulates the variables in ee 
social situations in a way he cannot do purposefully. This provides at ie 
Opportunity to study responses to new and unforeseen stimuli and um px 
relationships not manifest in the normal society. Dr. Lewis LN ue 
pointed out the manner in which latent group membership conie siti 

, revealed in disaster!" The Committee on Disaster Studies finds an mrs e 
part of its purpose and motivation in the fact that this research contribu 
to fundamental knowledge and theory of human behavior. 


atic — «s 
It is important to study not only the immediate and more E 
effects of disaster, but also the long-range effects. A University of ford 
group, under the direction of Dr. Harry E. Moore and Mr. Fred R. Craw , 


: : ado 
is entering a second year of research on the long-range effects of torn 
disaster in Waco and San Angelo, Texas, 


blem becomes even more important when a aa 
cty, suffers overwhelming catastrophe. This happ mud 
t of the Netherlands last year. The Insti "m 
erlands, under Professor Dr. Sj. Go 
strophe for the Committee. Professor Gr 


PORA. r dle *€ 
governmental and Organizational differences in the way the English han 
such situations, 


o 40 £Y, 1952, 57, 309.314. 400: 
12 Federal Civil Defense Administration, Press Information Release Number 
W.shington D. C.: May 8, 1954 
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Several cities have held exercises for tactical dispersal of population. 
The Committee sent a team into one of these—Operation Walkout in 
Spokane, Washington—to see whether there are problems which can be 
researched in test exercises and to recommend appropriate research methods. 
Further observations have been made in Operation Rideout in Bremerton 
and Operation Scat in Mobile. Civil defense test exercises may become an 
important research laboratory. 


Other Committee Activities 


These observations of dispersal exercises were organized at the request 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and this illustrates another side 
of the Committee’s work. It undertakes specific, spot jobs of investigation 
to secure information of immediate practical importance to sponsoring 
agencies, In addition, it provides or secures comments on documents, such 
3$ training manuals, and prepares comment upon questions of importance 
to these agencies. 


The clearinghouse of disaster studies has assisted many agencies, re- 
Search Broups, and individuals through reference services and preparation of 
bibliographies, A basic core for this service is provided by a 10,000-item bib- 
liography on human behavior in extreme situations, prepared for the Com- 
mittee by Dr, Anthony F. C. Wallace of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This bibliography is being constantly enlarged. 


The clearinghouse, a Disaster Research Newsletter, meetings, confer- 
ences, personal contacts, and other means are continually employed to help 
Stimulate communication among investigators and between investigators and 
*8encies, The Committee thus seeks to provoke interest in disaster research, 
E Tomote general improvement of ideas and methodology, and keep the re- 
earch findings flowing to the agencies which have need to use them. 


and By all these means.,the Committee hopes to serve a. critical human need 
nif make a long-range contribution to the development of a new and sig- 
od field of research —the human aspects of disaster. The measure of its 

cess will be the degree to which it continues to secure the interest and 


co i ienti. 
Operation of scientists, 
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Problems of Theory in the Analysis 
of Stress Behavior 


Irving L. Janis 


The Recognized Need for Systematic Research 


à S 
Whenever social scientists address themselves to the scientific pou 
of studying Community disasters, there is one general notion that ting re- 
certain to be emphasized. It is usually expressed in terms of pine ing à 
search toward working out a “general theory of disaster or Sie loch 
consistent "conceptual Schema," or constructing "comprehensive e cere 
models.” What the point essentially boils down to is this: there is an 


. to de- 
need for general theoretical categories and constructs that will help 


a p 5 . sti ated. 
lineate central Problems of disaster behavior that should be investig: 


: : : +. need in 
It is noteworthy that despite protracted discussions of this n 
numerous scientific conf 


tess has been made, Prod 
the various social science disci 
to discuss research on the h 
are keenly aware of the gr 
the conference has been 
officials who feel appalled 


A-bombs, H-bombs and other new weapons, 


likely to be general agreement amon 


d " ess 
f A n 
which tries to answer purely practica] questions ought to be give 
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kind of behavior goes on, that a great deal of descriptive information is 
already available on the varieties and range of disaster reactions, and that 
DOW we ought to concentrate on finding out why certain effects occur. A reso- 
lution is then forthcoming to the effect that from now on field research 
should concentrate on well-defined problems and hypotheses that will orient 
the observations toward finding causal factors. At this point, the conferees 
begin to talk about the way in which the definition, selection, and appraisal 
Of research problems could be facilitated by developing sound theoretical 
Categories which will highlight the significant variables. Finally, someone 
will Speak, more or less eloquently, to the point that no one discipline can 
€mbrace more than a small sector of the human aspects of a large scale dis- 
aster and that in order to arrive at a comprehensive theoretical framework 
We shall ultimately have to use a thoroughly interdisciplinary approach in 
which the conventional subdivisions of the social sciences are more or less 
Ignored, 


e Perhaps it is out of a combination of rational conviction and polite recog- 
nition of the presence of academic colleagues from a number of different 
University departments that this final notion is not only hastily approved but 
'S also often taken to imply that a comprehensive theory can somehow 
readily be produced if only a properly constituted team will get down to 
Work on it. In any case, once a consensus is reached concerning the future 
Value of an interdisciplinary approach, the conferees seem to feel a sense 
of Closure, and the conference moves rapidly toward adjournment. 


Thus, what mainly comes out of such conferences is general agreement 
that field research on the human aspects of disaster should be encouraged, 
that such research should be directed toward testing general hypotheses and 
that the hypotheses ought to be grounded in social science theory. 


As a conferee who has whole-heartedly participated on a number of 
Occasions in arriving at just such a consensus, I have begun to wonder if 
Pethaps these conferences mainly serve a ceremonial function. It seems that 

“spite our sincere and emphatically worded resolutions, there continue to 
à rather large gaps and chasms in those places where our disaster theory 
Supposed to be, 


It is true that in recent years a number of theoretical contributions have 
i made which may help to illuminate one or another aspect of disaster 
Seve Nevertheless, anyone familiar with the recent empirical literature 
eee 's field will probably agree that theory is lagging far behind the rapidly 
in mulating body of descriptive facts. As yet little advance has been made 
tem € direction of developing any kind of theoretical framework that sys- 
tically Covers the effects that disasters are known to have on individuals, ` 
"8anizations, and communities. Field studies of large scale disaste: have 
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i 1 it 
received little or no impetus toward transforming their iW Ea Pus n E 
or miss "fishing expedition" into hypothesis-oriented research. n s ee 
is still relatively little field research that amounts to much pe d bee Oe 
what sophisticated form of journalistic reportage supplemen e d endo 
quantitative data showing the percentage of interviewees who ma 


ing the 
Statements about what they saw and how they felt and acted during 
disaster. 


The “Disasterology” Myth 


; ; ; i to be 
Perhaps it is useful to raise the question as to why there continues 


f the- 
a relative dearth of theoretical formulations which generate testable hypo! 


+ ^ x opcs agree 
ses despite a relative abundance of well-trained social scientists who ag 
that such formulations should be 


tion, I suspect, is th. 
aspects of disaster research ha 


to try to integrate t| 
all of the relevant d 
that the field of dis 


ary social science and tha 


in 
ERAS > ed to be 
At several conferences where this inspirational notion seem 


n questio" 
the air, I have noticed that it quickly evaporated as sped: ^ special 
was raised as to the actual content of disaster theory. As th is research t s 
ists in the human sciences talk about the way in which disas bout to witness 
in with their own theoretical interests, the myth that we are a ae: disaster” 
the birth of a comprehensive socio-politico-psychological I. the present 
ology is quickly replaced by the sober realization that we n the dispar? 
of a large number of uncoordinated SEE Mx e I infor 
effects of a complex set of unusual stresses. on individua. e d economic ae 
groups, social classes, organized communities, political : ether main Wb 
archies—inquiries that we permit ourselves to package i1 problems T 
cause they all have something to do with practical id Np. Fed 
arise at approximately the same time in localities where kis buil 
ing or some other disruptive force has destroyed many peop: 


EU. 
iosity i$ Stes à 
T : -kk curiosity fc 
Consider, for example, a sociologist whose VERUS respond t9 e. d 
lated by instances where a minority ethnic group does qur of them 
warnivgs and evacuation directives, despite the fact that 
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and understood the official messages issued via the local radio stations. Per- 
haps the sociologist’s study of such instances leads him to the discovery that 
Practically all recommendations from outside authorities, including even 
emergency messages, tend to go unheeded by this group unless there are 
certain signs of explicit endorsement on the part of their local leaders. The 
formulation of theoretical propositions pertaining to this aspect of disaster 
behavior might require an analysis of pre-established group norms, leader- 
ship roles, and patterns of intragroup communication. Such an analysis 
Would certainly take account of numerous non-disaster phenomena—for 
instance, the way tliese same people respond to election campaigns, to Com- 
munity Chest and Savings Bond drives, and to numerous other authoritative 
appeals or demands that are issued through the mass media and through the 
Special channels of communication which reach the members of this group. 


. A political scientist, on the other hand, may have a keen theoretical 
Interest in certain phenomena which cut across an entirely different sector 
of leadership problems within both disaster and non-disaster situations. Per- 
haps his special concern has to do with the way in which an administrative 
hierarchy reacts and readjusts to the loss of certain key leaders who may 
Suddenly abandon a critical power position as a result of injury in a dis- 
aster, accidental death, acceptance of a new leadership role in another locale, 
Or any of a dozen other different causes. The theoretical concepts that are 
tought to bear on this problem might help to explain why certain sorts of 
€cisions are made promptly and why other decisions are left pending during 
the administrative crisis that occurs when a certain type of organizational 
Structure must continue to operate despite the loss of a top level leader. 


One could hardly expect the same set of concepts to have any particular 
de plication to the sort of leadership problems with which a social psycholo- 
Bist is concerned when he studies the emergence of spontancous neighbor- 
leaders who temporarily direct the rescue and relief activities of disaster 
b IVivors, Nor would an adequate theory of emergent leadership necessarily 
e 9f direct use to the” psychiatrist or clinical psychologist who is trying to 

Ork out theoretical assumptions that will help us to understand the dif- 
ad in personality make-up between those civic leaders who are likely 
Tecover rapidly from harrowing danger experiences and those who are apt 


o ^ R 
€velop chronic traumatic neuroses. 


ebd is certainly valuable to take an occasional comprehensive En. at the 
men effects of large scale disasters for the special pups o tying to 
of th n hitherto unnoticed interrelationships. But we should realize ae xcd 
of n theoretical issues and hypotheses considered under the general heading 
Isaster research cannot be expected to hang together in the sense that 
SEMEN be illuminated by a common set of explanatory concepts and prin- 
S. It seems to me that we must resign ourselves to a rather piecemeal de- 
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velopment of general hypotheses and theoretical assumptions. We must be 
content with any isolated bits of explanatory theory— "miniature" theories 
as thcy are sometimes called— which increase our understanding in depth 
of one or another limited aspect of disaster behavior. Moreover, it would 
be unrealistic to assume that theories pertaining to disaster phenomena are 
somehow going to push far ahead of our present social science knowledge. 
Rather, we must expect the theoretical developments in disaster research to 
grow directly out of the current theoretical concepts and hypotheses with 
which research workers in each of the various disciplines are preoccupied. 


Contemplation of the messianic hope for an Einsteinian type of general 
field theory—to integrate major propositions and tested "miniature" theories 
from all the various human sciences—should not lull us into overlooking the 
cruel fact that right now there are not very many such verified hypotheses 
waiting around to be integrated with each other. The successful use of an 
inter-disciplinary approach will probably often be confined to ian 
where the same or overlapping behavioral phenomena are being investigate 
from somewhat different standpoints by research workers from bordering 
disciplines. For such phenomena, more complete explanatory propositions 
than are currently available might emerge from deliberate attempts at theo- 
retical cross-fertilization through a careful examination of the similarities 
and differences in the explanatory concepts used by specialists who approach 
the common problem with somewhat different frames of reference. But there 
are undoubtedly also many important theoretical tasks which will require 2 
more or less intra-disciplinary approach in order to increase our understand- 
ing of certain of the psychological, sociological, economic, or political effects 
of community disasters. 


Psychological Research on Disaster Behavior 


Having renounced the high ambition of trying to work out a sweepingly 
comprehensive theory and having also resolved to ignore the potential E 
of intradisciplinarianism, the writer now feels much more comfortable abou 
revealing the limited scope of the theoretical problems which occupy pes 
interest. Like many other psychologists, the writer is inclined to view it 
research as a source of valuable observations on the way in which peoP 
cope with extreme situations and as an especially promising site for sway k 
the strengths’ and weaknesses of the human personality which determ! 
adaptive and maladaptive reactions to stress, Of particular importance 18 i 
opportunity to supplement laboratory and clinical observations on St" b 
behavior with studies of large numbers of persons who display "E a 
another form of temporary emergency reaction which deviates from s 
normal behavior patterns. These emergency reactions are commonly ". 
ferred to by such terms as personal disorganization, impulsive emerg 
action, emotional stress, panic, and demoralization. 
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; It should be noted that psychological phenomena of this type can also 

a] be studied in a variety of extreme situations other than large-scale physical 
disasters—in financial depressions where people face extreme economic in- 
Security; in personal disasters such as those involving loss of health, status, 
Prestige, or the breaking of affectionate ties; in emotionally traumatic acci- 
dents where a person undergoes a narrow escape from death; in concentra- 
tion camps where men are subjected to severe deprivations or are constantly 
threatened with punishment and torture. 


.  Insofar as the central problems of psychological analysis involve isolat- 

'ng the causal factors which account for the way people react to threat or 

fe danger stimuli, one can expect that the most crucial tests of general proposi- 

tons will require controlled experiments in which basic determinants de- 

rived from theoretical analysis can be varied systematically. Probably the 

Most cogent experimental evidence will come from those studies in which 

the Subjects are exposed to actual conditions of threat or danger, such as 

can be found in any large hospital or clinic where people are subjected to 

distressing medical and dental treatments, Although plenty of practical dif- 

ficulties would have to be overcome, there are no insurmountable obstacles 

to prevent at least some of the psychological research carried out in com- 

à Munity disasters from being designed as controlled experiments. For instance, 

y Comparing the stress behavior of an experimental group that had been 

Blven prior training, information or warnings with that of an equivalent 

pul Broup that had not, it would be possible to obtain fairly precise in- 
°rmation on cause-and-effect relationships. 


m In Beneral, the theorist who is concerned primarily with psychological 
de Of stress behavior will be inclined to examine community d 
dyes Standpoint of specifying the stresses to which people are subjecte 
clineating the various types of emergency responses which these stresses 
Produce, Most of the stresses can be viewed as arising in three major types 
anger situations which characterize every large-scale disaster: 


i 1) Treat situations in which people perceive objective signs of impend- 
a 8 danger Or receive explicit warnings that some kind of danger might be 
PProaching, at a time when the immediate environment is still free from 


e oh 
Physical impact of the danger; 

With 2) Danger impact situations in which people are actually confronted 

5 Phys:cal danger in their immediate environment such that one's chances 


f Á e 
emi Ping injury or death are at least partly contingent upon the speed and 
ency of one's protective actions. 


the 3) Danger victimization situations, usually occurring immediately after 
“tual impact of the danger has subsided or terminated, in which people 
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perceive the variety and magnitude of the losses sustained by themselves 
and by others with whom they are emotionally identified—destruction of 
one's home, bereavement, mutilation, etc. When these situations occur in 
community disasters, the emotional effects of perceiving one's personal losses 
are often complicated by the occurrence of new threats to the community, 
particularly those involving impending deprivations—e.g., anticipation of 
unrelieved hunger, inadequate shelter, health hazards. 


One of the major tasks of psychological theory, then, is to analyze the 
three types of danger situations with respect to describiug the causal Se 
or determinants that account for the predominance of one or another type o 
reaction. 


Patterns of Emotional Behavior 


If theoretical analysis is to be oriented toward helping us arrive at 
hypotheses concerning causal factors in stress behavior, a logical first step 
in the inquiry would be to raise the question: what are the dominant reac 
tions that need to be accounted for? 

Perhaps the most useful way to begin is to classify the clinical varitie 
of emotional behavior that have been most frequently noted in studies o 
the way people react when exposed to wartime bombing attacks, large-scale 
natural disasters, and a variety of personal disasters in which individuals 
undergo threats of injury, near-miss accidents, or some form of profoun 
personal loss. Tentatively, we can single out at least five different reaction 
patterns which have been frequently described as typical emotional responses 
to danger: 


1. Apprehensive avoidance: This form of reaction is perhaps the mos 
common of all emergency behavior in situations where danger is perce!ve 
to be rapidly approaching or actually at hand. The pattern includes the ae 
physiological, motor and subjective symptoms of acute fear accompanie y 


overt actions that are oriented toward escaping from the apparent locus Sos 


the danger. Long after the objective dangers have subsided, however, mie 
persons continue to display intense fear, flight tendencies, or à jen, 
alertness to minor signs of threats that are ordinarily disregarded. 


2. Stunned immobility: This is usually a reaction of relatively Dor 
duration during and immediately following a sudden experience of dane 
impact. The outstanding features are the relative absence of both motor ae 
mental activity coupled with some degree of disorientation. Usually the ac is 
"freezing" reaction subsides after a few minutes, but sometimes P ao 
wander about for hours in a distracted, dazed state that resembles sleep 
walking, 
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_ 3. Apathy and depression: In the wake of practically every large-scale 
disaster there seems to be a widespread reaction of lethargy and pessimism, 
especially among those individuals who experience the traumatic impact of 
the danger or who are most severely victimized. Outstanding symptoms are 
depressive mood and lethargy, characterized by abnormally low level of 
energy output, absence of initiative in performing any kind of work, lack of 
Interest in normal social activities, constriction of attention, and so on. Some- 
times the overall reaction corresponds to what psychiatrists describe as a mild 
reactive depression. Although relatively few suicides occur and suicidal 
thoughts do not seem to be very prevalent, depressive attitudes are frequently 
expressed by those who show a marked apathy reaction (e.g., "What's the 
use of bothering about anything anymore?") . 


4. Docile dependency: Without necessarily being lethargic or depressed, 
Many disaster victims are apt to show an unusual lack of independent action, 
Coupled with a marked tendency to cling to authoritative persons and to be- 
come more or less passive followers. These tendencies are particularly no- 
ticeable during the period when disaster victims first become aware of their 
losses and throughout the early phases of community recovery, when the help 
Of every able-bodied person is needed for rescue and relief work. In extreme 

orm, the reaction pattern consists of almost automatic obedience to the 

demands of persons in leadership roles, coupled with a child-like seeking 
for attention and direction from others. Essentially the same tendencies seem 
to be present in milder forms among those who simply wait around until 
Someone tells them what to do. Without direct encouragement from leaders, 
People in this emotional state carry out assigned tasks in an almost automatic, 
Perfunctory way, without seeking out the information they need to perform 
the task correctly, Sometimes their emotional docility is such that they will 
lindly follow a directive that is obviously inappropriate or mistaken. One 

AER important social consequences of the docile dependency dien do 
not it greatly reduces the chances that administrative errors can be rapidly 
€d and corrected through employee's suggestions and complaints and other 


E of feedback tha? normally can be counted on when gross errors are 
ade, 


gression become highly visible 


5. Aggressive irritability: Symptoms of ag disaster, particularly after the 
I; , 


a 
uu & à population that is recovering from a Pe Re: 
to a An ada rescue and relief operations are over. The rea x 8 de 
is. BI resentment, and heated condemnation, particularly of local officia 3 
a, Perhaps the most widely noted manifestation. More subtle expressions o 
ie cive irritability may take the form of deliberate non-compliance with 
equa]; a Blations, a high degree of sensitivity to possible "i or = 
attit Ee in the distribution of scarce supplies, and a suspicious unfriendly 
invo € toward “outsiders.” The dominant emotional mood often seems to 
OVE a sort of self-protective withdrawal: "I've been through hell and 
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from now on I intend to watch out strictly for number one—for me and 
mine." 


For each of the five reaction patterns, marked individual differences 
have been observed. Some persons show a predominance of only one type 
with very little tendency to display any of the others. Nevertheless, it should 
be borne in mind that these various reaction patterns are not mutually ex- 
clusive; the same persons may show several of the reactions at different 
stages or time periods during a danger episode. Occasionally the same poe 
dividual will show all five reactions in a definite sequence, the first during 
the brief period of maximal threat, the second during the period of danger 
impact, the third and fourth shortly after the obvious signs of danger have 
disappeared, and the last during the subsequent post-danger recovery period. 


All five patterns have this in common: irrespective of the particular 
actions that are taken and the subjective feelings that accompany them, there 
is some degree of loss in mental efficiency. Depending upon how intense the 
reaction is, a variety of "ego functions" will be impaired to a greater Of 
lesser degree. Each of the reaction patterns can at least temporarily interfete 
with the person's ability to perceive reality correctly, to appraise the safe an 
dangerous features of his environment, to plan realistically for the future, 
to control one's socially unacceptable impulses, to take account of the con- 
sequences of alternative courses of action, and so on. From the standpoint 
of the economic and social welfare of the community, a high incidence 9 
sustained emotional reactions of any one of the five types would constitute 2 
serious problem especially because of the resulting inefficiency in rescue an 
relief activities and the decline in overall work productivity. 


The Analysis of Determinants 


Having briefly delineated a number of dominant emotional patterns, pus 
are now able to describe more Specifically the kinds of research prole. 
which require theoretical analysis. For the present, one of the main tasks 
that of formulating hypotheses about the conditions under which each te 
the various types of emotional reactions occurs, specifying the determinan 
which increase (or decrease) the intensity and duration of the reaction. 


One set of determinants to be considered involves the particular 2 
acteristics of tae danger stimuli which are perceived and experienced by a 
individual. In general, the available evidence shows that the most seve : 
and prolonged emotional reactions occur among those persons whe- are e fe 
jected to the highest degree of personal involvement in danger—for e 
those who are knocked down by the blast of an explosion or who wee 
escape being killed in a collapsing building. (3,5,9,13,15) But we still : i 
to know much more about the specific ways in which various typ" tee 
near-miss experiences give rise to temporary and prolonged emotion? 
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turbance and create chronic traumatic neuroses. Among the major exposure 
variables which warrant detailed investigation both through experimental 
laboratory work and field studies, are the following: 1. Degree of warning 
and alertness (e.g., time interval between warning signals and exposure to 
danger; activity in progress at the onset of danger.) 2. Degree of injury 
inflicted by danger stimuli (e.g., amount of pain, perceived severity of the 
injury; part of the body incapacited.) 3. Perceptible routes of escape (e.g., 
Perceived barriers to successful flight from danger stimuli; signs of entrap- 
Ment.) 4. Availability of rescue and aid (e.g. time interval between onset 
of injury, entrapment or suffering and the arrival of rescue personnel.) 


Direct personal involvement may also take the form of the loss or the 
threatened loss of emotionally cathected persons or objects; for instance, the 
death of a parent, injury or illness among members of the family, or total 
destruction of the home. Obviously, the various forms of victimization will 
require detailed comparative investigation. 


Still another important set of situational determinants has to do with 
the Social context of the danger situation. The intensity of emotional reac- 
Hons will depend to some extent upon whether or not one is surrounded by 
One's family or by the members of some other psychologically protective 
$70 b— irrespective of whether the presence of these other people actually 
does decrease one's own chances of survival. Similarly the mere knowledge 
hat trusted leaders are somewhere in the neighborhood or will be in a po- 
MEUM to mitigate impending dangers may have a markedly dampening 
gd upon emotional excitement. The reassuring (or e 
F m communications which emanate from. authority figures an x 
fella mal communications from other sources—including rumors sptea 3 y 

aw disaster victims—can have a strong influence on increasing Or de- 
“teasing emotional tension, 


Si Thus, on the basis of the existing research literature, we are able to 
ngle out 4 number of important sets of situational determinants which are 
TONA, to have some effect on emotional reactions, but whose causal role is 

is means fully understood at present. On the same basis, om eden 

Co} rous categories of predispositional determinants to be taken pe 
ict These would incl ade such factors as: 1) previously established ideolo- 

= and attitudes concerning the divine or natural causes of disasters ; 2) pre- 
a ly formed expectations concerning the ways in which danger situations 

Bice € averted or mitigated; 3) self-conception of one's social v. et e 

ix ur Situation; 4) degree of identification or serene P y 

chanta that are threatened by the danger; 5) «social seme we n 

Pier c of receiving aid, relief, and preferential eig , amount p 

the q training in relevant protective strategies and tactics for mug m 

bend “nger situation; 7) personality characteristics, such as strength of de- 

*RCy needs and chronic level of anxiety with respect to body integrity. 
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We are already at the stage where detailed hypotheses can be formulated 
concerning the way that these and other predispositional characteristics may 
be related to observable individual differences in the form and magnitude of 
emotional responses among people who are exposed to roughly the same 
kind of situational stress. 


Use of Theoretical Constructs 


Research on the influence of situational and predispositional factors can 
be viewed as providing answers to two main questions. First, at times when 
people are exposed to threats or to actual danger, what events or circum- 
stances make them more likely to react one way rather than another? Second, 
when circumstances are such that a sizable percentage of exposed individuals 
do react in a particular way, who are the ones that are especially likely wy 
show the reaction? When working on questions of this sort it is sometimes 
helpful to speculate about what must be going on in a person's mind that 
would explain why certain circumstances and certain predisposing character- 
istics make him behave the way he does. As is generally recognized, such 
speculations can sometimes furnish the main ingredients of an explanatory 
theory— provided, of course, that the concepts are properly refined by means 
of logically coherent ‘assumptions and definitions from which unambiguous 
predictions can be made concerning observable behavioral events. Thus, WE 
may expect that some of the current speculations about the way people pet 
ceive, think, imagine, and feel during catastrophes may furnish the substance 
of theorctical constructs. Such constructs could ultimately form the nuclei ‘fee 
constructing miniature theories concerning perceptual, cognitive Or motiva- 
tional processes which are assumed to mediate various observable relationships 


Already a number of theoretical advances seem to be in the making 
which ought to help explain emotional behavior under stress conditions- 
For instance, some aspects of reactions to external danger signals and to 
fear-arousing communications seem to be at least partly accounted for by 
propositions derived from behavior-theory postulates which assume that i 
or anxiety operates as a learned drive. Central notions in this theory are i 
a) the intense emotional state aroused by danger cues will motivate m 
escape behavior—including thinking, planning, fan‘asy and other symbo i. 
reactions as well as overt activity, and b) whatever response terminates Y 
greatly reduces the intensity of the emotional state will be reinforced 2% 
hence will tend to become the dominant reaction. These assumptions E 3 
to offer an explanation for certain kinds of adaptive and maladaptive a 
havior in response to fear stimuli. (Cf. Dollard and Miller[2], pP- 62100 
and Hovland, Janis and Kelley[4], PP- 56-98). 


7 f o- 
Another recent line of theoretical development derives from p. 
analytic’ propositions concerning denial, isolation, and related mechan 
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as Of particular relevance to disaster behavior are those psycho- 

E agen concerning: a) how people defend themselves against 

eo P a are of impending danger through reliance upon group identi- 

hino ee a of personal invulnerability, and b) the way relatively 

NM E uring actual danger episodes produce a disproportionately in- 

e otional impact by shattering the individual's defensive beliefs. (Cf. 
er and Spiegel[3], pp. 130ff., Rado[12], Schmideberg[13]) . 


ben it is not premature to begin searching for some new sources of 
Man s constructs and theoretical assumptions concerning the nature 
Bui how ress behavior so as to supplement those already in use. In so 
ising dosi we are apt to overlook or discard some of the most prom- 
which diim leads if we always live up to that special kind of ambition 
Eu ana nds that a theoretical analysis should employ only those con- 
already in th postulates which have already been sharply formulated, are 
ally iet e process of being vigorously tested, and, in brief, are scientific- 
Uian MU pid When working on relatively unexplored problems of 
à while E ought to allow ourselves to work with dirty hands for 
ood: we ide that we sincerely promise our scientific conscience to try 
wards if it operational definitions and otherwise clean up the mess after- 

es turn out that relaxing our standards of purity enables us to 


et C 
8et our hands on some real pay dirt. 


Ithough somewhat 


The , : 
I€ are numerous theoretical concepts which, a 
e from disaster 


va, 

eel in discussions of phenomena quite remot 
Vances, F t ay nevertheless furnish the basis for important theoretical ad- 
OF role assi instance, concepts such as “reference groups, internalization 
amined as dg and "emotional regression" ought to be carefully ex- 
Eun and ¢ theoretical leads for explaining the effects of specified 
Vironmental d or tying together seemingly unrelated reactions to en- 


we shall also have to 


In she ri 
addition to modifying our quality ambitions, 
e theme stated at the 


Curtai x 
e Sf coped ambitions. Here we return to th : 
theory ead Is paper: we shall probably end up with very little productive 
Sing as on research if, in appraising theoretical constructs, we insist upon 
9 Which ae of our main criteria the total number of different propositions 
le, the co m onstruct could potentially be applicable. Consiaer, for exam- 
broach E Siegel postulates which psychologists have worked out on 
Mainly on ie ance and avoidance-avoidance conflicts. Although developed 
Subjects h basis of controlled experiments in, which animals and human 
"apidly Por Ve been exposed to relatively simple dilemmas, the theory is 
Conflict. en extended to more complicated aspects of human motivational 
€Xplainit uch extentions may prove to be of considerable relevance for 
PB the way a person behaves when disaster circumstances svddenly 
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place him in an emotionally disturbing conflict between his anxious desire, 
as a father, to search for his family and his sense of duty, as a conscien- 
tious local official, to begin immediately to carry out his disaster control 
assignment. Similarly, the way in which a person conforms to neighbors 
urgent demands for help as well as to official emergency rules and regula- 
tions is often determined by sharp conflicts between fear of personal loss 
on the one hand and social conformity motives on the other. Thus, conflict 
theory may prove to be a valuable source of testable propositions concerning 
various sorts of emotional dilemmas that arise in danger situations, even 
though it may fail to have any bearing whatsoever on some of the most 
important general propositions concerning the conditions under which strong 
reactions of apprehensive avoidance and of stunned immobility occur. 


It is certainly to be hoped that someday we shall be in the sone 
scientific position of being able to set up extremely catholic standards : 
constructing theory, so that we shall be warranted in living up to X 
high quality and quantity ambitions. In the meantime, we ought to em 
elated with any new theoretical concept and any new piece of evidence t A 
helps us to arrive at a warranted generalization concerning one or mo f 
determinants of any given reaction variable, Such generalizations wt 
course, essential building blocks of the science of human behavior. They 
are the stuff that our dreams of theory should be made of. 
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The NORC Studies of 
Human Behavior in Disaster 


Charles E. Fritz and Eli S. Marks! 


The Analysis of Determinants 


Investigation of reactions to disaster are mainly motivated by the need 
for information relevant to the prediction and control of behavior of popu- 
lations exposed to the extreme stresses to be anticipated in war-time. Knowl- 
edge in this field is, obviously, of the highest importance. There are, how- 
ever, very serious difficulties in obtaining valid and reliable information. 


The high degree of individual variability in behavior during a disaster 
makes it very difficult to distinguish between reactions stemming from fac- 
tors common to an entire population (e.g. nature of the disaster, socia 
composition of the community) and highly individualized factors (€-S^ 
previous disaster experience, social Situation at the time of the disaster). 
The complex interrelationships of factors determining disaster reactions 
and the high variability of those reactions would point to a need for very 
careful controls of an experimental type if causal relationships are to be 
explored and isolated. However, experimentation is necessarily sharply lim: 
ited by the fact that the extreme stresses of disaster situations cannot, !n 
practice, be reproduced under controlled conditions. In the laboratory A 
can produce very frightening (and even traumatic) experiences but mus 
stop short of those which constitute a real threat to the continued existence 
and health of the subjects involved—and actual disasters do not “stop 
short." An experiment cannot introduce the disaster stresses of overwhelm- 
ing threat to life and limb, of sudden destruction of kin and intimates, i 
the pain and shock of serious personal injury and loss of home and pos 
sessions. i 


Types of study other than the experimental are handicapped by w 
difficulties of introducing the "controls" important to isolating fundamen! a 
causative factors and separating “individual peculiarities” from general i 
havioral principles. The need for knowledge in the field of disaster 7€ 


- r x com- 
1 The studies reported in this paper are the product of a research team RO. y 
Position varied over time. Substantial contributions to the final analysis were v ciate: 
Rue Bucher, Dotsie Earle, Robert Endleman, Enrico Quarantelli and Leonard ‘ 
man. ` 
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tions makes it i ; : 
S ind ut imperative that studies be undertaken; the handicaps to 
and definite DL it equally imperative that analysis be cautious 
S ions be restrict inci ; 
accumulation of evidence. ricted to principles supported by a massive 


N: 
ature of the NORC Disaster Studies 


| an ; ; 

DEN EM d disaster reactions conducted by the National Opinion 
tempt was made po undertaken as exploratory studies—while every at- 
that efforts must DR sound scientific procedures, it was recognized 
form a basis for E. i. main, be restricted to accumulating data that would 
Other data alread T F nas definitive, studies or that could be added to 
cumulation of ire able in an attempt to amass an overwhelming ac- 


Ju : 
Deu ORC dade studies involved the interviewing of nearly 1,000 
Minor disasters. x recently been involved in over 70 different major or 
quakes to airplan anging from large-scale tornadoes, explosions, and earth- 
train wrecks P 5 crashes, industrial fires and accidents, building collapses, 

, and so on. However, the "majority of our interviews were 


obtained i À 
in 8 field trips to the following community disasters: 
í a, 

Om- 


An ai 
irplane i ' 
crash into a crowd of airshow spectators in the small farming c 
and 


munit 
injured ue Colorado, September 15, 1951. The crash killed 20 persons 
A series of hi emis Mu 
Period of ieee explosions and fires due to illuminating gas and occurring over a 
avy proper pss hours in Brighton, New York, September 21, 1951. Despite 
Slightly tee donee DS houses completely demolished, and about 25 heavily to 
The West F. Bed—only 2 persons were killed and 24 injured. 
x 9 Mese ror Illinois, coal mine explosion, December 21, 1951, which killed 
hre: y 
N a A re airplane crashes in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
January 22 i5 months. The first occurred on December 16, 1951; the second on 
Passenger dn 52; and.the third on February 11, 1952. Each of the crashes. involved 
death toll fo En and each occurred in different residential areas of the city. Total 
approximately the three crashes was 106 passengers and 10 residents of Elizabeth; 
5. The Bak y 50 passengers and residents suffered injuries. 
city sige California, earthquake of August 22, 1952. Damage extended over 
€ earth cks, with the central business district sustaining the heaviest destruction. 
quake occurred during business hours; however, only 2 persons were 


killed and 32 injured, 


which took place within 


t with the Army Chemical Center, De- 
‘ed towards problems of import- 
tment of Defense as a whole), 
f the authors and NORC; 


2 
2 Thi 

IS rese; 
arch was undertaken under a contrac 


Partme; 
nt E 
ance to of the Army. While the research was orien 


Conclusi 
e 
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6. A tornado in White County, Arkansas, March 21, 1952. Part of a widespread series 
of devastating tornadoes covering 6 states, the tornado in White County was par- 
ticularly severe. At least 46 persons were killed, and 615 injured. Nearly 350 houses 
were demolished and 600 damaged. 


The design of each field investigation was varied to suit the particu- 
lar problems and events studied. In general, however, all the studies had 
a number of features in common. First, although our studies covered a 
very large range of problems, they put primary emphasis upon the reac- 
tions and problems occurring during the immediate emergency and post- 
emergency period. This is the period in which the greatest stress and dis- 
organization occur. In order to obtain valid data on the immediate behavior 
of the community being studied, we attempted to get into the field as 
rapidly as possible. Most of our feld investigations were begun within à 
period of a few hours to three days following the occurrence of the event. 
Length of time in the field ranged from one to three weeks, depending 
upon the scope of the study. 


The persons interviewed in each disaster consisted of: (1) a general 
sample of the population of the. community; and (2) a special sample © 
persons in a position to observe the work of the various formal and in- 
formal rescue, relief, information, medical, control, and rehabilitation groups 
or agencies. The methods used in selecting the general sample depende 
upon the nature of the problems focussed upon. In the smaller-scale 1n 
vestigations, a combination of purposive and random area sampling Wês 
used; in the large-scale study of the Arkansas tornado (over 400 inter- 
views), five separate communities having differing types and degrees 9 
involvement were selected and respondents from these communities wer 
chosen by probability methods. 


To a considerable extent, the interviews were conducted on a nOn- 
directive basis. Using minimal probing activity and neutral questions when- 
ever needed, the interviewer tried to obtain a colnplete account O the 
person's objective and subjective behavior during the pre-impact, impact, 
and post-impact period; how his behavior influenced and was influence by 
interaction with others; his observations and evaluations of the behavior o 
other persons, Broups, and agencies; and his previous experience in disas- 
ters and other crises. 


€ 
Tape recorders were used to Obtain a complete transcript of the inte 


view. In their tape-recorded form, the interviews range in length from A 
proximately 15 minutes to four hours, with an average length of akont E 
and one half hours. The typewritten transcripts of the interviews B 
in the eight field trips mentioned average 29 pages per interview, yieldi 
a total -of over 15,000 typewritten pages. 
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The difficulties of analysis of data of the type described are consider- 
L. able. Impressions based on a thorough reading of all the materials retain 
[ more of the "feeling tone" of the interviews than can be obtained by an 
elaborately detailed "statistical dissection." Such impressions are, however, 
subject to unknown (and possibly, large) biases arising from the analyst's 
Implicit and explicit preconceptions. On the other hand, detailed "semi- 
Objective" classification and cross-tabulation of the data are sharply limited 
by the analyst's ability to define categories which are (a) broad enough to 
8foup together phenomena which are psychologically equivalent despite 
8toss differences in their external appearance (e.g., various manifestations— 
disguised and overt—of aggression) and (b) narrow enough to preserve 
Some objectivity in making the classification. Highly objective, narrow cate- 
d Bories result in atomization of the data and in actual misclassification be- 
| Cause a statement taken out of context may have many interpretations, while 
the same statement buttressed and clarified by the entire text of the inter- 
view can be interpreted in only one way. Broad, subjective categories put 
one back into the general impression situation where the separate state- 
Ments can be interpreted (and, frequently, misinterpreted) in line with = 
Conceptions and with initial impressions based on other statements in the 
interview. A detailed classification scheme*was used only for the data from 
the Arkansas tornado study mentioned above. Statements about the other 
ORC studies are based on examination of the interview transcripts with- 
oue attempting any detailed classification or statistical checking. 


In considering the data presented below it is important = bs 
d the Procedures and conditions under which they were obtained. f 
indicated above, experimental controls were not attempted ; rome * 
€ studies, sampling of the population involved was only partially SEE 
trolled; the classifications used are far from perfect and the i agen 
ese classifications was subject to considerable variable error as well as 
9 analyst bias. 


min 


The materials presented in this paper are a drastic um aR Es 
mass and variety of data available from ous studis of mee to 
S. Because of space limitations, the presentation has been r 

Ew of the findings of the general study. 


&reat 
action, 


T ; 
Ypes of Disaster Reaction 
' i r individual to in- 
While reactions to a disaster vary considerably from P 
ual and from one type of disaster to another, certain gene 


diviq id 
: ; ; i with 
Teaction can be distinguished. These can be classified into reactions 


5i 5 tions with a 
y increase in activity level ("agitated reactions) and reac a 
tease in activity level ("depressive" reactions). 


: 1 -disaster 
Considerable attention has been focussed in the literature on dis: 
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behavior on one type of agitated reaction—panic. The term "panic" has been 
used quite widely (and quite loosely) to describe a wide variety of irra- 
tional" behavior of individuals exposed to danger situations. It has, in fact, 
been used to describe behavior in situations of such widely different con- 
tent that one is hard-pressed to name any element the situations have in 
common. A careful analysis of the literature on panic and of the NORC 
disaster studies material has been made by Mr. Enrico L. Quarantelli? and 
the present discussion is drawn principally from Mr. Quarantelli's analysis. 


While the exact nature of panic behavior has never been precisely de- 
fined, customary usage of the term implies: (a) a highly agitated emo- 
tional state (fear, acute anxiety) and (b) uncontrolled (physical) flight. 
The term has, of course, also been applied to-conditions where flight was 
psychological rather than physical but the use of "panic" in connection with 
disaster behavior has referred to actual (or attempted) physical flight. 


With a few exceptions, the literature on disaster places heavy emphasis 
on panic behavior—so much so that one gains the impression that this 15 
the most important (and most common) type of disaster behavior. While 
it is true that panic behavior can, in some cases, cause more damage than 
the disaster itself, our disaster materials suggest that it is an unusual, rather 
than a common, reaction to disaster, Panic behavior in the 8 disasters men" 
tioned above, is reported only for the Brighton explosions and the Bakers- 
field earthquake and, in a few instances, in the Flagler and Elizabeth plane 
crashes. Panic behavior was also reported in some of our other studies (¢-8" 
in a factory explosion in St. Paul, Minnesota). For the Arkansas tornado 
(where an attempt was made to classify carefully all actions during impae 
no case of “uncontrolled flight” (panic) was reported and only 2% of t 


cases are classified as reporting an “agitated state involving uncon! 


behavior” (the behavior, in these cases, being weeping and “hysterical” in 
nature rather than flight). 


i ; ials 
Analysis of the relatively few cases of actual panic in our materia 
suggests that it occurs only when: i 


1. the individual believes himself to be in a situation involvin 
immediate threat of personal destruction and - 


" CN. . ut 
2. the individual believes escape is possible at the moment n 
may become impossible in the immediate future—i.e., that unless 
gets away, one will be trapped. ti 


ok x i tici- 
If these conditions are necessary to panic behavior, one might a^ 


A esis, 
3 A Siudy of Panic: Its Nature, Types and Conditions. Unpublished Master $ th 


University of Chicago, 1953, pp. 1-39. 
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pate that panic would be less likely to occur following a bombardment than 
during one. However, bombing may produce physical situations in which 
people feel trapped and, consequently, may engage in panic flight. An 
atomic bombing with no forewarning and with brief duration would, then, 
be unlikely to produce a panic while a brief (and inadequate) forewarn- 
ing might produce fear of entrapment and resultant panic. The phrase 
immediate threat” above should also be stressed. Warning of a bombing 
to Occur in 5 or 10 minutes might produce controlled flight and acute 
emotion but not panic. On the other hand, warning that “bombs are being 
dropped now" might be a stimulus to panic behavior. 


As indicated above, reactions to disaster will vary with the individual 
and with the nature of the disaster (and, most likely, with a number of 
other factors). In our study of the Arkansas tornado, the relative frequency 
of various "affective reactions” reported as occurring during and immedi- 
ately before the tornado impact is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO REPORT CERTAIN AF. 
REACTIONS OF THEIR OWN DURING IMPACT 
MR ————————— AT": 


FECTIVE 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of All of Female of Male 
Affection Reaction Reported Respondents Respondents Respondents 
Hight $ 
Y agitated state but behavi 
ontrolled sneen aloe i c AM 32% 39% 2% 
ildly agitated state but behav. ior 
, Controlled bara a 19 F A 
AET ae peer meal 
te— de, f 
ira unstated ....... ER SE A NE 6 10 $ 
Madly agitated state—d 
_ Control Senee se a 6 ? à 
ighly agitated state—in: 
ees behavior : Y X 
Y agitated state—involvin, 
ero controlled behavior >. E — 1 : "8 
he uncertainty, bewilderment... 1 S ; 
DES Stunned, dazed .....c.ccc0e-se 6 9 2 
Sidi Stunned, dazed—due to 
Ysical concussion = i : e 
conscious 1 in 
Isce]| g T ics 
sees anger, resignation. 4 4 4 
al ae 
m, unexcited, self-controlled 19 B E 
Number of Interviews ... Nats? dms d 
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It will be noted that a relatively high proportion of the respondents 
reported themselves as in an "agitated" state but the proportion e 
"uncontrolled behavior" is very small. Reports by participants are, of m 
not entirely dependable, particularly where the report involves uu 
behavior deviating from the socially approved. The fact that none o - 
male respondents reported anything that could be interpreted as o 
trolled behavior" may reflect this conformity to social norms. However, | 
reports of respondents on behavior of others present with them during a 
pact, tend to confirm the respondent's own reports. 


Table 2 
s 
PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING CERTAIN AFFECTIVE REACTION 
OF ADULTS OF OPPOSITE SEX PRESENT WITH THEM DURING IMPACT 


a S. 


Per Cent of Male Per Cent of Fee 
. Respondents—Reports Respondents Reve 
Affective Reaction Reported on Adult Females on Adult Ma 


Highly agitated state but behavior 


controlled y — 3296 28% 
Highly agitated state involving 
uncontrolled behavior ... 11 3 
Shocked, stunned, dazed T. g 1 3 
Calm, cool, unexcited ... rodea: 3 4 
Number of Interviews — N=72 N=67 


— MP 


: A ; the 
Obviously, reports of affective reactions of others do not include not 
€ 


oneself or for others, 


sas 
During the period immediately following the passing of the Arkan 
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tornado (within a half-hour), respondents who had experienced the tor- 


nado's impact reported the affective states shown in Table 5. 


Table 3 
PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS REPORTING CERTAIN 
AFFECTIVE STATES IMMEDIATELY AFTER IMPACT 


inn eee 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
of All of Female of Male 
` Affective Reaction Reported Respondents Respondents Respondents 
Agitated ‘state but no uncontrolled 
_ behavior ai : 45% 46% 45% 
Highly agitated state involving 
uncontrolled behavior ...... -— 6 10 1 
Shocked state (ie. "stunned," 
5 dazed,” "shocked") snese 14 22 z 
ther affective states not specified 
SUVS gue eroi ONEEN 1 3 p 
Calm and unexcited "— 8 1 at 
Number of Interviews N=139 N=67 Nee 
= ee 


In general, affective reactions after impact are similar to those during impact. 

ay may possibly, have been an increase in the frequency of the "depres- 
Ve" (shocked, stunned, dazed) reactions as an aftermath of the tornado 

“Xperience but the evidence is insufficient for any definite conclusion. 


___ It will be noted that the Arkansas tornado (and also our other studies) 
'sclose very few instances of panic or of other forms of uncontrolled be- 
tine There was, however, a very considerable amount of confused and 
eee ee activity during and following almost all of the disasters 
the ied by us. An exception is the West Frankfort coal mine explosion where 
Fra oe affected was one used to, and organized for, disaster. In West 
" nkfort, activities following the explosion were highly organized and emo- 
Pal reactions, while 'present and intense, were kept under rigid control. 
in data indicate that the immediate problem in a disaster situation is neither 
Or toled behavior nor intense emotional reaction but deficiencies of co- 
hn and organization, complicated by people acting upon ice 
aste ie conflicting) definitions of the situation. It is this aspect of dis- 
T behavior which is frequently identified erroneously as “panic. 


i The extent to which a picture of reaction modes derived from our 
Seed data would apply in other disasters. (particularly, to war-time 
o ters) is, of course, not determinable. The population studied was pre- 
minantly small-town and rural and confined to a particular locality. Be- 


avi aa 
mos Of urban or metropolitan populations or of populations in other areas, 
Y Vell be different even in a similar type of disaster. Our studies of other 
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types of disaster (with other types of population) do not lend — P 
precise statistical treatment. Our general impression is that these y^ ki 
asters show roughly similar patterns of emotional reaction. but en E 
frequency and persistence of given behavior vary substantially wit e 
nature of the disaster and the type of personal involvement. Thus, the Ba ihe 
field earthquake (in which the number killed and injured was much T E 

in the Arkansas tornado) might suggest equally intense reactions dur id 
impact but much less prolonged reactions following it. In the Brighton ont 
plosions, the nature of the disaster (uncertainty about the cause of the her 
uncertainty about what would happen next, prolonged duration) an " 
ferences in the population affected (women and children in a suburban a ki 
munity) seems to have been accompanied by somewhat greater preva d 
of confused and agitated states continuing over a much longer time peri 


Per Cent of 

Respondents 

Reporting 
Nervousness, excitability, hypersensitivity ................ 4996 
Sleeplessness or poor Seen eh TE C 


Inability to concentrate SETEEG Su Er dc 
Loss of appetite . 
Headaches ........ 

Anxiety dreams, nightmare: 
“Dazed,” confused condition 


b- 
In the other disasters studied by NORC, similar symptoms bor. 
served. There were also a large number of reports of miscellaneous syMP ES 
such as nausea, feelings of fatigue, soreness or stiffness of muscles 
(vague) general malaise, 


cilities) would undoubtedly occur if th 
symptoms are necessarily indicative of po 
other hand, too much assurance that th toD) 
of a disaster may result in actual victims failing to seek medical atten ady 
similar, dilemma arises in the briefing of medical personnel (par! 


n 
ermaths 
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auxiliary personnel)—failure to emphasize that these symptoms will occur 
Without exposure to radiation, poisoning, or infection may result in diver- 
sion of effort from actual victims, while overemphasis on the possibility of 
Psychosomatic symptoms may result in the symptoms of actual victims being 
dismissed as psychosomatic in origin (until the condition has’ progressed to 
4 point where treatment is hopeless) . 


Some Factors in Disaster Reactions 


. While there scem to be certain types of reaction present in almost all 
disasters, there are a multitude of factors which act to produce differences 
in the intensity and frequency of these reactions. The factors discussed 
briefly below are selected, not because they are necessarily of major impor- 
tance in all disasters, but because they were fairly salient in the disasters 
Studied by NORC and particularly in the main study (the Arkansas tornado) 
Which was subjected to detailed statistical analysis. 


F Orewarnin g 


tio; One factor which can be expected to have a considerable effect on reac- 
i ns to a disaster is the amount and nature of forewarning of the disaster 
Mpact. In general, adequate warning can do much to mitigate the conse- 
ences of a disaster. On the other hand (as suggested above in connection 
With panic) brief or incomplete warning of an impending disaster may be 
actually harmful, 


i Most of the disasters studied by NORC struck with practically no warn- 
riu p the victims. Such events as airplane crashes and explosions obviously 
wed Without advance notice. In the case of tornadoes, floods, and bombing 
is i 5, there may be a possibility of warning a community that a disaster 
eading in its direction. The effectiveness of such warnings 1S, however, 
Pendent upon the communications system available, Radio is, of course, 
» Most pervasive medium for rapid notification of an affected. (dispersed) 
Population, Unfortunately, there is little assurance that any of an affected 


Population will be listening to a broadcast warning, and even those persons 


9 are listening may not attend very closely to a warning or may not attach 


Personal application to it. Nevertheless, radio warnings, if heard at all, may 


à “sensitize” the individual to cues generated by the approaching catastro- 
Phe Itself, 


isaster is of great importance in de- 
because of the marked tendency of 
t least in the instances 
40 per cent of the re- 


Sensitization to any approaching d 


ermin; : 
peo Es the amount of forewarning 
ple to interpret disaster cues in normal terms—a' 


"adul by NORC. Thus, in the Arkansas tornado, 
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spondents noted the "roaring" sound of the tornado prior to actual impact 
but only 29 per cent interpreted the roaring as implying a seriously threat- 
ening event. Respondents reported that they initially interpreted this cue 
as a train passing. In disasters with a "more subtle approach," the tendency 
to assimilate to normal experience may be even more marked. For example, 
in a carbon monoxide asphyxiation incident occurring in an industrial plant, 
we found that workers initially assimilated their physical symptoms to such 
personal interpretations as excessive cating or drinking, staying up too late 
the night before, or chronic illnesses from which they normally suffered. 


In both the tornado and the carbon monoxide studies, social interaction 
was of considerable importance in giving warning of the danger. In the case 
of the carbon monoxide asphyxiation, conversation among the workers and 
observation of each other's behavior were the principal factors leading to @ 
definition of the situation. For the Arkansas cases (as shown in Table 4) 
there is also a definite association between social interaction and forewarning.* 


Table 4 
PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF FOREWARNING 
BY PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 
IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO IMPACT 


U 


Presence or Absence of Social Interaction 
Amount of Forewarning No Social Some Social No jon 
Interaction Interaction Informatio 
iR lucu uU 
Less than a minute d 2096 3 
More than a minute 10 41 34 
Number of Interviews . N=31 N=79 N=29 


There is evidence that the amount of forewarning in the Arkansas tof 
nado was related to the reactions of the individuals in the impact area ep 
to the losses sustained by them (see Tables 5 and 6): 


4 The classification of respondents by amount of forewarning is necessarily subject i 
substantial inaccuracy. Individuals" estimates of elapsed time are notoriously inex#¢ 
even under normal conditions and, in this case, the respondents had passed iio 
an extremely vivid and disturbing experience betwee; : 


intervi iti n the period recalled and ^, 
time of interview. In addition, the "endpoint" of the time pot is a "variable 


since there is an appreciable (though Short) interval between the first severe Yat 
effects of a tornado and the arrival of its Epicenter. “Less than a minute” means 


f- : rac- 
the analysts interpreted the respondent's statements as indicating that there nd 


on which they are based) are highly subjective and there was, undoubtedly, 597; 
stantial overlap between the "less than 1 minute" category, the “no forewarnine | 
and the "more than 1 minute" categories. This overlap probably acts to reduc 
relatiouship and the differences shown may be, in actuality, underestimates. 
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a Table 5 

ER CENT OF RESPONDENTS TAKING PRECAUTIONARY OR PROTECTIVE 
ACTION BY PERIOD AND BY EXTENT OF FOREWARNING 

ge eee eee 


Amount of Forewarning 
: Less tban More than 


Actions Taken Immediately Before 


Actions Taken 


Impact 
Precautionary ' 
h y ius 1 24 
Heres for SOLE)! uoces A ze ae 
He ective oO! th = 
Initial Action pA Er. eo Be 36 
recautionary 2 " - R 
Protective (of self) . d D an 
rotective (of others) ..... 5 34 22 
Number of Interviews N=56 N=38 =45 


Ped. t. » Table 5 may be partly "tautological"—i.e., to some extent, 
y the anal orewarning was undoubtedly estimated by the respondent (and 
Ship is : od in terms of intervening activities. Nevertheless, the relation- 
Others) I ably valid—protective action. (both with respect to self and 
Warning gay earlier and more frequently by those who had some fore- 
and de a e increasing frequency of precautionary action before impact 
reflect theese frequency after impact with degree of forewarning also 
reali more adaptive and realistic behavior possible to those persons who 
zed the danger sooner. 
ctions for both those with 


forewarning, data on losses 
may have tended 


bare Table 5 suggests more adaptive rea 
ine ne and those with more extensive 
ed (see Table 6) indicate that the brief forewarning 


PER c Table 6 
ENT OF RESPONDENTS WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNT OF FOREWARNING 


* 
——— SUFFERING SPECIFIED LEVELS OF LOSS 
| Amount of Forewarning 
No Less than More than 
1 minute 


Loss Sustained 
Forewarning 1 minute 


ee ee eee 


to increase rather than decrease the effects of the tornado. While X 
evidence is not available, comparison of actions taken with losses oe 
would suggest that people who had only brief forewarning took action bes 
a protective intent, but that the actions taken may have actually "—— 
their danger or they may have been caught unprotected during the pro 

of taking protective action. 


It will be seen that death losses and injury losses (injury of augu 
or immediate family) were actually higher for the group which had us 
forewarning than for either the group with no forewarning or the group wit 
more extensive forewarning. The no forewarning and extensive forewarning 
groups show only minor differences in extent of loss. While this may P 
peculiar, it is understandable in terms of the fact that even 5-minutes d 
ing may have been inadequate for completely effective protective action 5 É 
was sufficient to permit reasonable consideration of supposedly fene a 
actions and rejection of those Which actually increased risk. While thes 
data must be regarded with considerable scientific skepticism (in view i 
the sources of error mentioned above), there is some support for ee 
validity in the fact that the property-loss picture in Table 6 is very pa 
identical for the three Broups—a result which should, of course, obtain e 
the three groups were subject to an equally intense tornado impact and a 


: d : ial 
actually differentiated by extent of forewarning and not by some differentia 
exposure to risk, 


Conditions That Aggravated Emotional Disturbance 


The emotional disturbance accom 


panying the impact of a disaster May 
be augmented, often acutely, by the experi 


dis- 


One of the more serious problems immediately following a disate, £ 
that of handling people in a state of acute anxiety about the welfare of E 3 
relatives who were thought to be in the disaster area at the time of impra y 
This problem is particularly acute if disaster strikes at a time when d 
members are in different locations. For example, the Brighton explos oa 
occurred in a suburban community at a time when most of the men Of the 
community were at work and the older children were at school, MC 
women alone with small children. During the course of this disaster, dren 
was ample evidence of acutë anxiety of the women with respect to a ie 
away at school (but physically near the disaster area) and of men T dif- 
spect to their wives and families, This anxiety was heightened by t AS 
ficulties and dangers of moving into or within the affected area. ae d 
hearing of the disaster, initially tried to reach their families by telep: 
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Failing 3 4 
> Ip ed began to drive back to Brighton: (some did this without 
REA pa ni vais The result was a terrific traffic jam, aggravated by 
further height e d outsiders flocking towards the area, which, of course, 
Uf isons as ys the anxiety of the men and also impeded the movement 
Sched the ¢ isaster relief units into the area. When the husbands finally 
atkos rea, they found road blocks which had been set up to keep out 

ized people. Some of the husbands evaded the road blocks or 


talked" themselyes past them. 


TM Deme tornado, most families were together at the time of 
at one er cane ri P.M.). About one-fourth of the respondents reported 
Nc Iceman dt sage members were separated from them at the time 
home at the cine (some of these respondents were themselves away from 
Bilférenco been Eh x can be seen from Table 7, that the only observable 
families and d those persons who were separated from their immediate 
Picked ord Ose who were not, is a slightly higher frequency of “shocked, 
or dazed” conditions among the separated group. 


7 ene a m emotional state between those persons who were sep- 
is somewhat xxl immediate families during impact and those who were not 
away from Team by the fact that some of the individuals who were 
time after th ir families were reunited with their families within a short 

e tornado passed. For these persons, any emotional tension due 


to the : 
š Si + P * + . 
eparation was of brief duration. Separation from immediate family 


Was, h 
» howe MP s 
ver, not the only source of concern about missing relatives and 


Inti n 
t mid a village and rural area of the type involved in the Arkansas 
friends vam m to extended family (parents, siblings, etc.) and intimate 
the individ € quite strong and concern over such persons may greatly affect 
tvidual’s emotional state. 
PER CENT OF RE Table 7 
OF RESPONDENTS EXHIBITING CERTAIN AFFECTIVE STATES BY 
TIME PERIOD, SEPARATION FROM OTHER 


HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS AND "SEARCHING" ACTIVITIES 
Search for Intimates* * 


Main 4 Separation from Family* 
A yt 
fective States Reported Separated Not Searched Did Not 
Separated Search 


en. UE eee 


rem 
lia Following 


Agitated . 
TSB gee E 50 53% 64% 41% 
During ced Stunned, Dazed n" T 28 8 
Jam ours Following 
Bitated 
Perse ali 41 46% 53% 7% 
Ned, Stunned, Dazed ae 10 ? 26 14 
imber of Interviews N=32 N=105 N=61 N=78 


*, 
One o 
** Too: 5 More household members absent from respondent. 
time during the 6 hours follow- 


B d 
ng the tive steps to locate kin or intimates at some 
tornado impact. 
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When we compare the Arkansas respondents who made relatively in- 
tensive attempts to locate kin or intimates? with those who did not, we find 


as a substantially higher proportion 
0 years of age) among those who 
t search. However, since males less 


perience in the aftermath of disse v 
ured and their families. Our data on thi 


- For most of the disasters studied, the 
number of respondents who had som 


Table 8 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS HAVING TRAUMATIC 
REACTIONS TO THE DEAD OR IN JUNED 


P. t of Growl 
Traumatic Reactions Reported want FE eee but Did 
Dead Not Handle Dea 
1% 15% 
60 26 
9 e 
53 12 
29 57 


Number of Interviews ...... : —25 N=51 
ae RN 


o 
5 Some of the persons separated from household members are among the people i 
"searched." 
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example, in the Arkansas tornado, individuals who had direct physical con- 
fact with the dead (carried them, pulled them out of debris, cleaned them, 
layed them out, etc.) more often reported their experiences as traumatic (or 
intensely disturbing) than those who saw but did not handle the dead. Those 
who handled the dead were particularly disturbed by the mangled condition 
of the bodies (see Table 8). These differences are, however, based on rela- 
tively few interviews and include some cases from the sample from com- 
munities immediately surrounding the tornado-struck area. The differences 
shown are subjec: to a very large sampling error and are probably not sta- 


tistically teliable, hut they do conform to the hypothesis suggested. 


Summary 


z The present paper has reviewed a few of the findings of the National 
Opinion Research Center studies of human behavior in disasters. The findings 
reviewed indicate that: 


1. Panic flight and other highly uncontrolled forms of behavior appear 
Cur under quite restricted conditions present only in some disasters and 
"d for Some of the persons involved in such disasters. It is not the irra- 
tionality or uncontrolled nature of individual behavior that raises the major 
Control problems in disasters; rather it is the lack of coordination among the 
arge number of persons acting on the basis of different (and oftentimes 
conflicting) personal definitions of the situation. 


to oc 


2. The amount of warning of an impending disaster may have very 
antial bearing upon the actions taken and the losses sustained by the 
viduals and groups involved. There is evidence that inadequate warning 
may actually lead to more serious loss than no warning at all. 


a 3. There is evidence that emotional reactions to disaster may be ges 
S&ravated by the experiences of separation from other family members an 

d Intimate contact with the dead and injured. The evidence is far from ne 
usive but Would suggest that further research along these lines may we 
e extremely fruitful. 


Subst; 
indi 


TN 
Because of from the disaster community and 


the large difference in sampling rates i 
a i iti 7 ighted in computing the percentages oi 
Table Bending communities, cases were weighte 
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Preparation of Soldiers for 
Atomic Maneuvers! 
Shepard Schwartz and Berton Winograd ? 


The Army's experience in preparing troops for exposure to an atomic 
explosion is presented here as a potentially useful source of findings e 
understanding the larger and more general problem of the psychologic 
preparation of populations for their possible exposure to disaster conditions. 


During recent years the United States Army has conducted a series of 
field maneuvers in the course of which atomic explosives were detonated m 
the presence of participant troops. As part of their preparation for the fiel 
exercises troops were given an intensive course of indoctrination lectures 
concerning atomic weapons and warfare, Special emphasis was placed in 
the lectures on the destructive qualities and effective ranges of the bomb; on 
individual protective measures; and on appropriate behavior before, during 
and after the bomb's detonation, The lectures were also intended to reduce 
the men's anxieties about the bomb, and to promote confidence among them 
in their ability to participate successfully in the maneuver and—should the 
eventuality arise—in atomic combat, 


The Human Resources Research Office (HumRRO), beginning with 
the first of the DESERT ROCK A-bomb maneuvers, undertook a series © 
three investigations which had as a major objective evaluation of the effect 
of the indoctrination on troops. 


In general, HumRRO's DESERT ROCK research was directed at tW? 
problems related to the effect of indoctrination: 


l. Did troops' knowledge about atomic weapons and 
warfare Increase as a result of indoctrination ? 


2. In what way were troops' attitudes about atomic 
weapons and warfare modified? 


1 The work described in this article was performed under Contract DA-44-109-qm 6 
between the George Washington University and the Department of the Aimy: ions 
mission for publication has been granted by the Department of Defense. OP!” d 
and conclusions are those of the authors and do not necessarily represent views 
The George Washington University or of the Department of the Army. i 

? The authors express their thanks to Ira H. Cisin and John L. Finan for their 


participation in preparing this article, and for their guidance in the course 
research. 


active 
of the 
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The Method 


In the initial studies of the A-bomb maneuvers, Exercise DESERT 
ROCK 1, and Exercise DESERT ROCK IV, the design involved two groups 
men drawn at random from battalions which participated in the DESERT 
ROCK exercises. Before the men had been notified that they were to engage 
in an A-bomb maneuver at Camp Desert Rock, "baseline" questionnaires 
ET administered to the first of these random groups. Later, after the men 

ad arrived at Gamp Desert Rock and had received the course of lectures, 
questionnaires were administered to the second group. 


En design of the third of the HumRRO studies, Exercise DESERT 
tested Lo required. that the same men who had been tested at baseline be 
prefe again after indoctrination. This "before-after" design was used in 
latio, i to the random-group design described above in order that the re- 
mat c ip between information gain and attitude modification could be esti- 
á i directly. Testing the same men before and after the indoctrination 
eo permissible on the basis of the DESERT ROCK IV data which 
Showed retest effect to be inconsequential. 


In each of the three studies, the questionnaire administered before the 


Eton was practically identical with the one administered after indoc- 

group T: he questionnaires included two major groups of items: (1) a 

Weapons questions designed to test the men's information about p 

men' and warfare, and (2) a group of questions designed to test the 
S attitudes toward atomic weapons and warfare. 


re findings concerning the effect of indoctrination on troops’ eer 

ree HE ER atomic weapons and warfare are clear and consistent. mo 

Owi ue studies a substantial increase in information was observed fol- 
ing indoctrination. 


kno 


Table 1 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES 
TO INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 
BEFORE AND AFTER INDOCTRINATION 


Before 
12213 a After 
Study post v Indoctrination 
DESE = 
BREET ROCK Lari TEE Rae) 
26i zm = 
SERT ROCK V (ionem) 2496 (Nc190) | 47% (N90) 


Addit; 3 P 

aditional groups of men were tested at subsequent times dung E atts Ips 

On ERE The findings relevant to the present paper, however, are based exc ly 
€ baseline and post-indoctrination stages of the research. 
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Although the lectures were generally effective in teaching men facts 
concerning atomic weapons and warfare, analysis of the specific questions 
in the information tests indicates that some kinds of information were 
learned more readily than others. This selective learning was first observed 
in the analysis of a group of 17 true-false items which formed part of the 
DESERT ROCK I information-test battery. Although an average overall 
gain of 29 percentage points had been observed on these items (47 per cent 
correct answers at baseline as against 76 per cent after indoctrination) it 


was noted that some items had contributed only trivially or «ven negatively to 
this overall gain. 7 


A number of post facto h 
plain this finding. Among 
large gains had occurred on 
effects of the bomb as impo 


ypotheses were devised in an attempt to ex 
these was the hypothesis that disproportionately 
questions dealing with such personally injurious 
tence, sterility, blindness, burns, and deformity. 


To test this hypothesis the 17 true-f, 


The first of the resulting Broups consisted of seven questions which were 


judged to concern "personal injury;" the second group, of ten questions 
Which were judged to be "non-personal injury" items. 


As appears from the data Presented in Table 2, information about 
personal injury increases to a Brcater extent than information not concerne 
with personal injury. 


Table 2 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
TO PERSONAL IN JURY AND TO Ni 


BEFORE AND AFT. 


OF CORRECT RESPONSES 
ON PERSONAL INJURY QUESTIONS, 
ER INDOCTRINATION 


Before Afte: 
Items 


fier | 
Indoctrination Indoctrination 
Exercise DESERT ROCK I 


Personal Injury 38 - 9 (N=122) 
Non Personal Injury n Nd) DE (N=122) 
Exercise DESERT? ROCK IV 35) 
Personal Injury 27 = 61% (N=8? 
Non Personal Injury % (N=94) % ) 


26% (N=94) 46% (N=89 
ee e L 


P " t e 
t Space consideration precludes a h th 

authors will furnish on request. d 16 
5 Space consideration precludes a detailed description of the 8 personal injury an 


ad 
non personal injury items analyzed in DESERT ROCK Iv. The writers will be gla 
to furnish these questions. 


detailed Presentation of these items, whick 
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The Findings Concerning Attitudes 


The DESERT ROCK I and DESERT ROCK IV findings concerning 
the effect of indoctrination on the troops' attitudes were inconclusive owing 
to the fact that the study of changes in troops' attitudes before the actual 

eld maneuver was not a major objective in these two studies. In DESERT 

ROCK V, however, a major emphasis was placed on determining the extent 
to Which troops’, attitudes concerning atomic weapons and warfare were 
modified followid; the indoctrination. 


The DESERT ROCK V questionnaire, which as already mentioned was 
administered to the same men before and after indoctrination, contained a 
Series of questions designed to measure four militarily important attitudes 
toward atomic weapons and warfare.® 


The soldier's own anxieties about exposure to atomic effects. 
The soldier's Perception of other troops’ anxieties about such exposure. 
The Soldier's confidence in his ability to do well in atomic combat. 


The Soldier's willingness to volunteer for a mission involving exposure to radio- 
logical hazards. 


asn 


res A comparison of the baseline responses to these attitude eye yi 
E gars made following indoctrination, indicates that the wm i tome 
alie 1 Previously described was paralleled by a considera " er ee 
© improvement. (See Figure I.) Following indoctrination the i 
scteases in the number of men who indicated anxiety about their own ex 
deum to atomic effects, or who perceived other troops as age e 
me Such exposure, There was a considerable increase in e n deny 
cant 19 believed they would do well in A-bomb combat, and an insigni 
latins ee in the number who expressed willingness to vo 
^ Involving possible radiological hazard. 


" - ; ider 
fy Since the Net attitude changes described in Figure I aia not am 
POver of attitudes, further analysis was done. In Figure I change: ed 
Se : Among men who held unfavorable attitudes at baseline are yo FH 
Core from men who, at baseline, held favorable attitudes, so 
turnover of individaals may be observed. 


" c itude im- 
d Summary, Figure II shows that a substantial amount of atti 


Pro ES ; ively little attitude 
d vement took place following indoctrination, while relatively li 


Sterioras: r anxiety at 
; ene ind; 5 ; ;naticn; a majori E 
Initial] ndicated no anxiety after indoctrinatie’; J ain this belief; a 


; beli ious did not ret: j 
ajority eved that other men were anxi enfant d substantia 
of those who were not confident became 


6 
hi s 
© Questions used will be supplied by the authors on request. 
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m DIR 
minority of those who had been unwilling to volunteer ame w EA 
contrast, only a small number of men showed deteriorated attitudes 

: 
indoctrination. 


FIGURE I 


TROOPS' ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ATOMIC WEAPONS AND WARFARE, 
BASELINE AND POST-INDOCTRINATION 
(N= 190) E 
Proportion of men who expressed: 


Anxiety about one or more aspects 
of the A-bomb or the maneuver 


Baseline 
After Indoctrination 


Belief that other troops were 


anxious about one or more of the 
A-bomb's effects 


Baseline 
After Indoctrination 


Self-confidence in their ability to 
do well in A-bomb combat 


Baseline 
After Indoctrination 


Willingness to volunteer for a 
mission involving possible expo- 
sure to radiological hazards 


Baseline 


After Indoctrination 


LITT 


General Information Gain in Relation to Attitude Modification 


‘of 
A critical problem connected with the indoctrination of troops P 
atomic maneuvers is that of determining the attitudinal changes a 
with information gain. This problem is of general importance in the M E 
tion of many kinds of information programs.* In the DESERT ROCK aon of 
the problem consisted of determining the extent to which the acquis! xieties 
information about atomic ‘weapons and warfare affected men's an 
about such weapons and warfare. 


sonal 
——— a ations 
7 See, for example, pp. 154, ff. in Klineberg, Otto, Tensions Affecting, Inter search 
Understanding; A Survey of Research, Bulletin 62, New York, Social Scien 
Council, 1950. 
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FIGURE II 


TROOPS' IMPROVEMENT AND DETERIORATION IN ATTITUDES, 
BASELINE TO POST-INDOCTRINATION 


Anxiety About the A-Bomb 


Number of men Number of men 
who were not inxious who were anxious 
BASELINE BASELINE 


SNTER AFTER 
INDOCTRINATION INDOCTRINATION 
Nu 
Tiho remained Number who Number who became Number who 
Taau became not anxious remained 
anxious anxious 
Belief That Other Troops Were Anxious 
ans of men who Number of men who 
reed other troops believed other troops 


wer : : 
© not anxious were anxious 


BASELINE BASELINE 


AFTER —— 
INDOCTRINATION 


Numb : 
tinued à who cons Number who Number who change? to er MEET 
that ot] B believe changed to the belief that other to im rue CE 
Were poo TOPS the belief troops were not anxious troop. 


t E 
anxious that other 
troops were 
anxious 
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FIGURE II (continued) 


TROOPS' IMPROVEMENT AND DETERIORATION IN ATTITUDES, 
BASELINE TO POST-INDOCTRINATION (continued) 


Self-Confidence 
Number of men Number of men who 
who were confident were tot confident 
BASELINE BASELINE 


AFTER 


AFTER 
INDOCTRINATION INDOCTRINATION 
Number who remained Number who Number who Number yo 
confident became not became confident remained no 
confident confident 


Villingness to Volunteer 


Number of men who were 
willing to volunteer 


BASELINE 


Number of men who WERE 
not willing to voluntee 


BASELINE 


AFTER AFTER oN \ 
INDOCTRINATION INDOCTRINATIO 


Number who remained Number who Number Number wio, 
willing to volunteer became un- who became femume 
c willing to willing to willing te 
volunteer volunteer —— volunteer 
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For purposes of comparison, the men were classified according to the 
extent to which they gained information from the first to the second test. 
Those who gained four or more correct answers were classified as having 

high gain”; men who gained three or fewer were considered to have “low 
Bain" Figure III presents a comparison of attitude improvement in the 
two groups.’ 


FIGURE III 


"—ROOPS' IMPROVEMENT IN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD ATOMIC WEAPONS AND WARFARE 
BY GAIN IN INFORMATION, BASELINE TO POST-INDOCTRINATION 
(Based on Those Troops Whose Attitudes Were Unfavorable at Baseline) 


P 

i ie of men who no longer 

» lcated anxiety, among men 
'0se information gain was: 


High (N=) 
Low (N =55) 


TER Be of men who no longer 
teated a belief that other troops 


Wer 1 
inf 3 anxious, among men whose 
ormation gain was: 


High (N =70) 
Low (N =59) 


Per 

tonan et of men who became 

infor ent, among men whose 
Tation gain was: 


High (N=49) 
d ains 
1 


TC 
wile 28° of men who became 
Ses volunteer, among men 
information gain was: 


ilios. 
Low(N-30) . Lx ] 


eas, attitude improvement 
-gain group than it was 
mong men who did not 
ovement was COn- 


Percenta 


I 2 " 

Ced appears from Figure III that in all four ar 
amon uch more marked among men in the high 
mater ^ in the low-gain group. However, even am 
E ally Improve their information levels, attitude impr 
f the 89 

men PARC gain of the 101 men in the “high-gain” group was 6.0, and of the 
he sn enn group, 1.2. n t the post- 

mall anbat af inops whose attitudes were less favorable a P 


iorati iot 
i i ude deterioration was nt 
Analyzeq OP test than they had been at baseline, attit 


9 
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siderable, as for example the 51 per cent of the low-gain group who no 
longer indicated anxiety about the bomb or the maneuver. 


Individual Information Questions in Relation to Attitude Modification 


Even though attitude improvement was shown to be related to troops 
average gain on the information test, this analysis did not provide data on 
the relation of particular kinds of information to attitude change. The 
following analysis was designed, therefore, to examine the attitude-modifying 
effects of each of the 16 items in the test. In measuring attitude change, 
analysis was limited to the responses of men who, at their baseline test, £e- 
sponded unfavorably with respect to a particular attitude and incorrectly on 4 
particular information question.10 A change in attitude among these men was 
thus necessarily a. favorable one. 


The differences in attitude improvement among men who learned the 
Correct answer to a question as Compared to men who failed to learn E: 
Correct answer, are presented in Figure IV which shows for each of the 1 
questions the proportion of "learners" and "non-learners" who improved on 
each of the four attitudes, In general, the longer the bar opposite a question, 
the more effective was that question as an attitude-modifier. 


The same trends that were observed on the information test considered 


as a whole were also apparent on the individual questions in the test. On 
almost all of the 16 questions. 


; Eo. e 
The effectiveness of the individual information items ranged from som 
on which the attitudes of soldiers Who learned the correct answers improve 


: " p P RT 
10 A proving are condensations of the 16 information questions asked in DESE 


1 Radiation from an A-bo 


y ; nent 
4 mb 112 miles away does. not result in perma 
sterility. 


. not contaminate drinking water 1 mile Ut mbs. 
Children born in Japan now are not deformed because of the 1945 A-bo 
A-bomb explosion 4 miles away: 
radiation froin an. A-bomb. 


2 
3 

4 

D 

6 ir burst: 
7 Itis safe to walk through Ground Zero immediately after an A-bomb air * 
8 Surface or underground bursts leave the most radiation at Ground Zero- 
9 Radiation sickness is not always fatal. " 
10 Radioactive particles can be removed by Washing with soap and water: 1I-out- 
11 An A-bomb exploding‘ at 2000 feet won't kill people by radioactive fa 

12 No ships had to be sunk after the 1946 Bikini tests. 

13 It is not dangerous to move to Ground Zero 1 hour after an A-bomb tower 5 
14 Radiation from an A-bomb is imperceptible. 

15 Radiation was not the chief cause of casualties in Japan. 

16 Flash burns do not look like burns from radium. 


hot. 
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FIGURE IV 


PERCENTAGE-FOINT DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE IMPROVEMENT BETWEEN LEARNERS AND NON-LEARNERS 
A ON EACH OF 16 QUESTIONS, ! BASELINE TO POST-INDOCTRINATION 


(—_] Difference in favor of learners Example: On Question 1, 35% more of the “learners” than of the “non- 
Difference in favor of non-learners 


learners” indicated no anxiety after indoctrination. 
Question 


Number Self-Arxiety à 


Others' Anxiety 


Self-Confidence Volunteering 


Q C - 0 Ub OO 


20 0 20 40 20 0 


20 40 


T Question numbers refer to information items described in text. 


"Difference significant, .95 level (t-test) 


much more than those of soldiers who did not, to some few items on which 
the attitudes of learners did not improve as much as did the attitudes of non- 
learners. For example, among men who learned that radiation from an 
A-bomb explosion would not result in permanent sterility of men in ae 
holes 114 miles away (Question 1), attitude improvement was considerably 
more marked than among men who failed to acquire that knowledge. p 
contrast, soldiers who failed to learn that atomic flash burns resemble 
ordinary burns (Question 16) improved in their attitudes,to about the same 
extent as men who learned this fact. 


Although the reasons for these differences in the effectiveness of the 
various items of information could not be determined from the present data, 
it seems reasonable that the content of the items is a relevant factor. us 
example, learning facts about radiological hazards that might be esr 
in the maneuver, or facts concerning the soldier's personal survival mig 
reasonably be expected to have more effect on his attitudes than would facts 
about the technical processes of radiation, 


Summary 


between information gained and changes in attitudes of confidence or aN 
i atomic maneuvers or warfare, Results are gontas 
to offer suggestive hypotheses and implications for more general proble 


5 K "Wo g isaste! 
encountered in preparing civilian populations for exposure to disas 
situations. 


it is 
end 
me- 
are 


11 This finding is discussed as if each fact were learned in isolation even bea e 
known that the effect on attitudes of learning any one of the 16 facts may ti 
on the particular combination of other facts that are learned at the same à 
Detailed data on the possible effects of learning certain combinations of d 
not,available in the present study, but an example of one such effect in rela 
two facts is presented later in this section. 
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Anxi i 
ety in Response to the Unfamiliar’ 
Bradford B. Hudson 


Introduction 


1 A clas å 
investi thors da that has been the subject of study by a number of 
environment dur exploratory response aroused by objects or events in the 
1vidua], The res oe not immediately organized perceptually by the in- 
Noted as a [S ha aie is interesting, in view of its generality, for it has been 
eing. Further "Y pee in the rat, the chimpanzee, as well as in the human 
t is a means b wid a reaction which, it would appear, has survival value. 
normal in its 4 a ich the organism is alerted to changes or deviations from 
eing constantl ae aaa without, however, necessitating the organism's 
Events, belio n the alert for such deviations. Sounds, physical objects or 
r patterns, etc. falling within the category of novel, in terms 


9f the 
experienc i 
e of the perceiver, tend to be spontaneously attended to. 


Novelt: 
*Soritions, Re ene been recognized as contributing to the formation of 
tinge Snol 3 y Woodworth(13) has dealt with the response to the 
q familiar has "a terms of a motive to see and hear clearly. Response to the 
à € rat; by Hebb en the subject of experimental study by Hudson (8,10) in 
*tical analysis į and Riesen (6), in the chimpanzee; by Hebb(4) in a the- 
'S treatment of terms of neurophysiological mechanisms; by Bruner (1) in 
perceptual learning; and by Cantril(2) in terms of the at- 


tem 

pts of 

clari the organi 

arity, Banism to come to terms with its environment, to achieve 


In the interest of obtaini 

of obtaining answers to some of the problems faced by 
Jl as for their theoretical inter- 
e of individuals and 
of their experience. 
s in the nature of a 


Ose e, $ 
est Ens NES Civil Defense planning as we 
S Ups to one have been undertaken on the respons 
nce the pte S that ase essentially outside the reage 
ies are still in progress, the following i 


Prelim; 
naty re 
1 TY report of methods and results. 
ie 
The c udies 
he ce of bem supported by research funds provided by the Rice Institute, 
Serv; Studies. fu Research, and the National Research. Council's Committee on 
- Contributing i funds granted by the Army, Navy, and Air Force Medical 
the © irginia Basler importantly to these studies have been John MacDavid, Marian 
Fe qp mitte o ey, and John Matlage at the Rice Institute, and Jeanette Raynor of 
D.A. n Disaster Studies, and Doctors Hoyt Lemons and Slaton Jenner of 
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Behavior in Response to a Situation Perceived as Threatening 


In several studies conducted by the writer, a sound pattern, designed to 
lead to an interpretation of threat, was presented to groups varying in size 
from 15 to over 100. The subjects were exposed to a sequence of sound 
effects for a period of 25 minutes while attending lectures or mectings. The 
experiments began shortly after the start of a lecture with the sound, from à 
tape recording, of newsboys in the distance calling "Extra!" Minutes after- 
ward there was the drone of a distant plane, followed shertly by fire sirens, 
and after intervals, more planes and more sirens, projectec from loudspeakers 
placed outside the building. The development was gradual, building up» 
however, to a point where it was apparent that there was a considerable 
amount of both air and ground activity in progress. A moment before the 
end of the sound sequence a message was delivered to the lecturer by phone 
or note and this immediately followed by an air raid alarm and a flash 
accompanied by the sound of distant explosions. This terminated the experi- 
ment, Questionnaires were distributed to the audience and later followed UP 
with interviews. Moving Pictures, in some instances, have been taken. 


Reactions to this situation are varied. A frequent interpretation among 
those who responded with anxiety was that possibly war had been declared by 
Russia. Both men and women in some cases have resorted to prayer, an 
tears have been admitted by a few of the latter. In one study a subject took 


shelter under a desk at the moment of the flash. Many, however, were only 
mildly disturbed and some not at all. d 


, From the partial analysis of the data several trends are apparent: The 
situation is productive of a wide range of individual interpretations but very 
common in the individual is uncertainty, a confusion of hypotheses, as to the 
meaning of the events. In the individual's search for reliable cues the nominal 
leader, the speaker, however illogically, tends to be regarded as all-knowing 
and is a focus of attention. He is observed intently for evidence of anxiety 
and failure to show it contributes importantly to offset.ing developing anxiety 
in the individual. His calm or apparent disinterest, in other words, is i 
portant as a source of reassurance. In contrast, however as anxiety mounts 
in the individual his perception of anxiety in his own group increases. Thus, 
instead of reassurance, in projecting his own anxiéty upon his fellows, PE 
finds confirmation. Among 61 subjects the correlation between self-anxiclY 
and anxiety perceived in the group as a whole was .63. f 


Anxious subjects will often perceive events in the environmen’ as COP" 
firming or justifying their əwn anxiety, events that are objectively highly 
contradictory. The hilarious amusement of a group of students who were 
aware that they were the objects of an experiment did not interfere with T 
developing anxiety of persons in other sections in the lecture room. Instea® 
their uproarious behavior was perceived as evidence of their anxiety- 
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Inability on the part of an individual to arrive at an interpretation of the 
meaning of the events that is acceptable to him is significantly related to the 
arousal of anxiety: the more confused his hypothesis the greater his anxiety 
(t= .48: N= 62). Bruner(1) cites Bogoras, who reports that a Chukchee 
woman almost fainted on finding that he had brought a strange box into his 
host’s house, objecting on the grounds of its strong and malevolent odor. 
However, instead of proposing that she behaved so because her hypothesis 
Was that strange things smell bad, in terms of these data her emotional 
response would be thought of as a function of her having no hypothesis that 
Would provide stability. Occasionally a subject, unable to identify feelings of 
anxiety as having occurred during the sequence of sounds, will report moist 
hands, or mild tremor at the end of the experiment. 


Behavior in Response to an Ambiguous Stimulus 


Focusing upon this factor of strangeness—employing stimuli, in other 
Words, that are difficult to organize meaningfully—a series of studies in 
Progress presents sounds that are free of any intended implication of threat. 
M. procedure involves presenting to subjects in groups, so far limited 2 

9, à not easily identified sound pattern while they are engaged in WOE d 
On other tasks, Several runs have been made using a recording of the soun 
horses trotting on pavement. 


Be The reactions to this situation again have been varied, but frequent have 
e 


to“ Expressions of anxiety, from “What is that?” with ab ub 

the Maybe we'd better get out of here.” Important, here, es the we p 

E Subjects of their hypothesis concerning this event anas au 

as pads of sound. These reveal no associations with past experie! ie 
Sociated with threat. Rather they were of the nature I thought o je 
Ammering” or "Tt sounded like people clapping and stamping. But d 

Lo Stated, were not acceptable as explanations, and the stimulus rema! 
‘ceptually unstructured. 


7 ` fedi i ider 
te The implications of these studies become more significant 5 y pam 
pros of animal behavior. Rats presented with unfamiliar obje pte 
T rmal living environment will respond initially with. ace se a 
RAT will cautiously approach a strange object, then pitean E ‘aaa 
dug to cover it with anything loose in the cage(8); à mu E Al 
Sho *d apart from others with no opportunity for social prr s: with stran- 
deis fear of snakes (12) ; chimpanzees raised with little conta 
Will show fear of newcomers. (5) 
Behav: E biae 
havior in Response to Strange Combinations of Familiar Stimuli 
a i ituation, 
Whi A second type of stimulus has been employed in Ge itas agan 
Consists of the strange combination of the familiar. ; 
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engaged in other work, were presented with the sound of a bench saw pur 
in the adjoining shop. This was a common occurrence except for the faci a 
the lights were out, as could be seen through the half-glazed door. ee 
shop was frequently dark, this was also a familiar situation, But to 


e H " e 
unusual combination of the familiar, anxiety bordering on alarm may b 
evident. 


In recounting hypotheses formulated and discarded ^n rapid wert 
one student recalled none which carried any implication of threat. er 
reported an illogical hypothesis, the content of which referred to the possi : 
outcome that the saw might break loose and come crashing through the F. 
This appeared late in the sequence of hypotheses, following rather k 2 
arousing the anxiety. Other students exposed to this same situation ha 


. ` "n €; 
shown no reaction other than to note the onset, but misperceiving the source 
attributed it to another section of the building. 


Parallel with this r 
familiar, again referring 
tional behavior in the chi 


Associative Processes in Attempts at Recognition 


The process of attem 


5 ese 
unstructured stimuli appears to be by way of a series of associations. The 


"e l- 
In the experiments on response to threat the reports are simil Se 
though the amount of thoughts, images, etc., recalled during the 25 S id a 
period is far less in proportion to the time. Instead of attempts at wee eat is 
of the sounds per se, since the sources of the sounds are clear, the con wi 
concerned with explanations and implications and in some subjects 
tentative plans based upon their interprel 


tations; and again a scar 
reliable clues in the physical environment a: 


sions 
nd in the behavior and expres 
of others. 
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Adaptation to the Perceptually Unstructured 


In addition to unstructured objects or events in the immediate present, 
as a stimulus for anxi ety, situations may be presented symbolically that are 
temporally remote, which if outside the range of experience of the individual, 
may also arouse the response. But here another process intervenes, that of 
adaptation or learning. 


The town of Pitcher, Oklahoma, as reported by the University of 

Oklahoma, is built on a site under which extensive mining operations have 

een carried on in the past. The ground is settling and it is expected that 

Í Eventually cave-ins will occur of such proportions that there exists a serious 

threat to both the life and property of those still residing in the affected 

area, However, in spite of repeated warnings by mine officials, an appreciable 
number of residents in the town have refused to leave. 


A similar situation was observed by the writer in the town of Miami, 
Oklahoma, during the period of the riot which inundated the Kansas City 
ed an the summer of 1951.(11) For several days prior the town was warn- 
id approaching flood waters. Fully two days in advance the United States 

| lh ad Engineers indicated the level to which the water would rise s tap tovat 
ddition, they provided information hourly on the progress of n8 

beet approached the city. The emergency organization which had already 

jar med by the community provided a map for all to see on which was 

e dicited exactly where the water would reach at the crest of the flood. How- 

E Spite of warnings large numbers refused to move until the ie 

hea in the river at the city had actually begun to rise. With ra e 
lume of requests for help in evacuating homes abruptly accelerated. 


; tion Either as an excuse for not responding to threats, à paints € 
© qe OF for allaying anxiety by stabilizing the perceived environ dp 
i ;Ohalizations are inveüted as in Miami: "We wll stay put. The a 
by pt ECC us and that was the worst in our history." In Hiroshima, » = E 
mou) (7), the population became accustomed to the quent? a pot 
lik "rican bombers over the city en route to other target ep ca pen 
- rationalizations were invented, "They wont bomb us. 
ny Americans here." 


Te ituations implying a threat that lies in t 
Thi us Carrying that implication arouses anxiety, ja " 
hac Undergoes a progressive decline in intensity. This p. 


3 o 
Steg Em Noted in animal studies. The fear of a strange 


Eri 


The Effect of Training Upon the Anxiety Response 


A problem related to this discussion is the effect of the presence or 
absence of available behavior patterns upon anxiety. It has been reported that 
panic among troops subject to strafing by enemy aircraft during World War II 
was effectively reduced by instructing them to fire at the attacking plane with 
their guns or sidearms, this in spite of the fact that probabilities of that fire 
being effective were not large. P 


Numerous examples have been noted in field studies of disasters of the 
stabilizing effect of activity directed at administering first aid or carrying 
out other emergency functions. The emphasis upon training for emergencies 
fire drills in schools and aboard ships, is in recognition of this principle. To 
what extent, however, is this anxiety reduction due to the action itself or 4 
function of the cognitive organization provided by knowledge of action-to-be- 
taken in the situation? Troops in panic flight are taking action, yet the 


anxiety reaction, according to anecdotal accounts, is not appreciably reduced 
and may even be enhanced, 


The answer is not immediately apparent. One point of view is that any 
stability in the present environment and one’s place in it, whether it be narrow 
to include only a limited area of activity, or broad to include a clear percep- 
tion of the total situation, aids in. reducing anxiety. Children evacuated from 
London during the war, for a time at the cost of breaking up families, clung 
desperately to their dolls and teddy bears as the one structured element 1 
their strange environment (3) . 


No doubt the emphasis upon training for meeting emergencies is correcto 
but possibly for reasons other than the development of behavior pattern 


Wen 5 S ise 
per se. The training may provide some stability in a situation that is otherwis 
perceptually unstructured. 


Concluding Comments 

The accumulated evidence on the tesponse to unfamiliar stimuli presen 
a rather consistent pattern. Adult animals, ranging from rats to humans; m 
sensitive to events, objects, etc., in their environment that are not immediate Y 
perceived as familiar. The response may be that of curiosity, consisting Er 
focusing attention or exploration, or a series of associations with prior e 
ences, general and/or specific, in the process of partial or full recogniti 
The response may develop immediately into marked emotional behavior 
flight, anger, excitement, or anxiety. 


cote x ese 
It is inferred that the stimulus whereby the organism is alerted to ae 
deviations from normal is an internal one developing out of failure of re 
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nition, 
Siue s peo na pores , as noted earlier, rats exposed to a series of 
progressively e E g each. is different from the others, respond with 
locals, Second or curiosity, a generalized process of adaptation or 
strange antes i = been observed in rats and human subjects that a 
| anviroum apable of arousing avoidance behavior or anxiety in a 
ünfsmilier settin E may not elicit even mild curiosity if presented in an 
itt Sihich @ mai g. X would be interesting to learn whether, in a community 
Peoi ae p isaster has occurred, strangers suffer shock of the same 
ES on! ps of the arca, other things being equal. The possibility 
Bassus in dh pact of disaster is in part related to the problem under 
erica in ile lia sense that destruction, creating the unfamiliar, if experi- 
Bis oust of ext of a familiar environment is a contributing factor to 
al of anxiety and to other disorganization of behavior. 


Both th 
€ response to the perception of threat and to unstructured environ- 


mental stimuli 
ever, ae ids been discussed. They may not be wholly equivalent. How- 
f the per Shenk in the perceiver, not in the object, and one characteristic 
iN'this\case. of E of events perceived as threatening is ambiguity, 
Ore coton io beth. Ambiguity or lack of perceptual organization is there- 
YPotheses conce oth. Although the threat of an imminent air raid arouses 
ese also to a ed possible involvement of self, relatives, property, etc., 
cially com ge cant extent are adapted to in a manner at least super- 
parable to the adaptation to unstructured environmental stimuli. 


As no 
ed earlier, in addition to threats that are perceived in the immediate 


Prese 
ran ips those which are temporarily remote. Here, however, appro- 
ahoma the likely to be postponed. In the towns of Pitcher and Miami, 
Anxiety bu d populations responded initially to prediction of disaster with 
Came difficult apted to the threat to a point where appropriate behavior be- 
Fationalizatio to elicit. For civil defense these processes of adaptation and 
Population n make the conduct of a program difficult, To expect that a 
will continue to respond to appeals for the support that initially 


as m oti 
en the a ae by anxiety seems contrary to evidence. Support may be elicited 
o tition intellectual appeals, but that dynamic force that stirs a popula- 
Otcement d in the face of threat rapidly declines in the absence of rein- 
; These processes are inevitable and should be recognized as such. 


y are 
t z 
he result of learning processes that successfully reduce anxiety. 


EE a oy 
O E S E ses T 
" SS ice [Li el 
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Ga in Di 
ps and Goals in Disaster Research} 
John W. Powell 


Cur: S h 
rent Sta Di 
tus of Disaster Researc 


As has 
Out of our = suggested, American urgency about disaster stud 
into our ete on. about how we will act if war is ever hende 
own prospectiv : modern war, especially atomic war. Our anxiety over o i 
Perhaps n nce ager is, I think, demonstrated by the spotty le 
Plosion, (f we eles concentration on disasters approximating atomic ex- 
ad dropped nerve gas or a virulent toxin on Japan, what 


Would 
Our focus of study be now?) 


As all 
of us kn 
ow, both defense and disaster studies cover a wide map 


Within ae 
hich : 
m e di 
iut only hy yee disasters form only a segment, and disaster manage- 
€ could, the full ny possible dimensions. It might be useful to lay out, 
map, or perhaps globe, of needed research. 


ss must be taken into 


We 
ac already k 
Co y know that several levels of inclusivene 
el is sociological, the 


unt in 
cu the s 
‘ord sociedad of any disaster. The outermost lev 
Pres patterns ane and demography of the region in which it occurred, the 
. response to life, property, authority, the gradients of 


ige and 
iquor maa Securit 
y between sub-groups: some lives were lost in the poison- 

-white gradient and 


r incident į 
nt in Atlanta in 1951 because of the Negro 
d bootleg. 


havi 
Oral exi : 
ress i i 
pressions, and not just because of poisone 


the group structure within a 


or to form, groups, and the 
The individual, in his 


Within him, we must 


Bend 
disap using d 
ast 8 down, wesknow how important is 


er 
eff Populati : 
TM of is ves their capacity to work as, 
foc Onships, his entification in individual survival. 
roles, is another level of observation. 


cus q 
Nom; Own furth A 
the IC nervous es onto needs, dynamic processes, perceptual responses, auto- 
nen, role dolar ea Actually, we should not stop short of integrating 
Cell, el as well, the neurophysics and electrochemistry of the 

. 
o the understanding 


Ea 
of gach le 
ay vel 
of understanding is a necessaty adjunct t 
how much work is 


Y oth 
er. Thi 
is we know. What we do 70t know is 


BER. 
Th: 
1s is 
a condensation of r A 
a paper presented at a recent planning session of the NRC. 


Co, 
Mmit 
tee È 
on Disaster Studies. 
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being done, or needs to be done, both at the different levels and in their 
integration into a balanced and comprehensible whole. One major dimension 
on our map, therefore, is that which runs from the neurological through the 
behavioral to the social sciences. 


We have taken too much for granted, I think, not only the explosive 
disaster as the matrix of study, but the Eastern Seaboard as the model of a 
populated area. If this is exaggerated, it is still true that must of our attention 
has been to urban areas. Yet rural areas might become not only evacuation 


goals, but impact areas for bacterial attack; and there is not ove rural area, 
there are many. 


Consider the regional differences, on our own seaboard, between INew 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Southeastern states—all of them highly con- 
centrated in population. Then take the northern, central, and southern 
Middle West, with different populations differently diffused. Add the 
Southwest, and the southern and northern Pacific Coasts. And easiest of all 
to overlook is a totally alien land, the dry-farming areas of the Great Plains, 


with their thin scattering of remote farms, their preference for decentralization 
and mobility. 


Look at it again in terms of resources; 
shores; extractive centers; lake 
patterns of living, of response to 
loss of markets. 


wheat, cattle, cotton, fruit; -— 
ports. Each imposes differences in impor a 
the stress imposed by drought, storm, disea56 


on 
j r ; their actual dependence ‘a 
city-centered technologies of communication, transportation, and supply; ? 


the historic tendency of countrymen, when beleaguered by nature's weapons 
to turn toward the cities, : 


e 
Knowledge about all these factors exists, just as knowledge 9^ i 
different levels of intra- and inter 


personal functioning exists. The reason ter 
need a map that takes them all in is so that we, in thinking about disas 
study, can see every part in perspective and in relation to the whole [din 
Furthermore, we need to be aware of the Possible significance for dis? PE 
research of studies which may have been done in other contexts. What hak 
been the patterns of emigration from stressed areas—of drought and dust 
unemployment and hardship? What sorts of people go where; fleeing A 
what threats, to what goals? Security with relatives? Opportunity 1n sin 
employment areas? Self-help in open country areas? We know of studies 3 
defense-boom towns that suffered disasters of mass immigration with 2D 
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o 


quate housi 
ng, plumbi i 
E rires ka > RE medical, educational, or security 
T tu o belong on our maj i : 
p, and with some priority 


Finall 

A y, our ma 

epidemics, d porcine Tuve aota tous i 

zou 1 ance disasters of i : 

dread, to enr i ien serial shocks, the stress of prolonged Mee: ee 
nt our new data on sudden violence and its effects M 


Over-a n 
ac irie ein status of disaster research is probably strong; but it i 
all the functions en, because every project is called something else. ot 
woul Übriat of $ a Committee could perform, probably the most important 
patting those who ing out what is going on that is of interest to us, and of 
Ur concerns. are making these unlabeled studies to their importance for 


Possib; 
le Areas for Exploratory Study 


Tcome now 
y regard, LEN for research. Among the most important ones, 
Stu q Persistence de udy of training factors in determining role-choice and 
the pet space-time p rescue and remedial workers in disasters; and the 
Objective factors ortions of perception in situations of urgency where 
Obvious utility fi could be quantitatively determined. The first of these 
y for training programs such as Civilian Defense and Red 


toss. Th 
ei e other mi x 
d Carried on shee t easily be hooked on to laboratory studies already 
niversities. A third, the study of the timing of incidence 

d facilities, in disasters 


ISaster-re], 
ifferent ce overloads on medical personnel an 
, might interest the Medical Committee, or even the AMA. 
e 
e years studies has 


. * Breat ; 
cen in methodol fog that has shown up in the thre 
gy. This has four parts: field management; data gathering; 


ata a. 
Ssessme 
nt; 
; and study design. 


In py 


"d 
tifeg ` Eve 
ed ty field 
» an work ; i i i 

"esponde, Sponsored i er or team has had varied experiences in getting received, iden- 
ing ing nt suspicion a the communities under study. Upper 
"pu surance or dass resistance. Attorneys instruct clients to rel 
Or p On; victims A age claims. Industrial firm: 
Defen, Company VES information, fearing 
that gs Red Cross p sponsor's sphere of influence, 

, mayor, or police, has its limits, yond which lies re 
agement al 


from © lntervi 

m IView, 

and inam to SACR have been many, schedules diverse, an! 

avoj teretts E an, from episode to episode. i. 

Sh ms D ue Ed every respondent tions and needs à 

sto’ With accounts RS has ranged from open-ended interview to ques! i 

tated pe DO chanci newspaper stories. And most of the interviews have been single- 
Period, € to follow up either in longitude or in depth, or to re-visit after a 


Rot 3; "€! 
36 dicat qt 


died have been hurried, often influenced, if 
is predictable, time has had to 


choi 3 
ices of disasters to be stu: 
den violence is P. 


» by th 
€ front pages. Since no sud 
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elapse while team and sponsor conferred, while réservations were obtained and travel 
money milked from the appropriate office. 

Some interviews are recorded; of these, some are difficult to hear. Some are taken 
down in pencil notes; some, remembered and recountered afterward. ` 

We do not yet know the most consistently reliable interview forms, or interviewer 
personality, or recording method. Is there any way to improve our tools at this point’ 

5. The data we now have, are "raw" in nearly every sense. There is urgent need 
for some consensus on a gradient of data reliability, along which given items in our 
interviews could be scored as high, probable, moderate, or low reliability data, or as 
rumors, guesses, and unreliable data. Criteria could include the context of the statement 
(whether volunteered or suggested, for example), its internal consistency within the 
interview and its consistency with other respondents’ statements; about the same situa- 
ce of motivation in the respondent, of the 
interviewer, tending to make the statement more or less congruent with reality. Time 


this goal? 


4. Field study design, population choice and sampling, are examples of research 
standards, very difficult to apply in disaster sites. Could the Committee, however, a 
least decide in advance, "The next time a polió epidemic breaks out in a small urban 
arca, we will interview at these intervals, this many subjects, with these kinds © 
involvement, to get as much data as we can on that?" : 


I have long felt that two nee 


ds of the di ion, including 
ourselves, could be met by a single pei pM 


instrument: a mental health team, com 
hiatric social worker, a psychologist, er è 
would enter the area as soon as possi 


c nths; or revisit it monthly for a yen. | 
The first need Is mental health first aid followed by couche remedial 


I have tried, and not succeed 
joint help-giving and data-gathering devi 
themselves worth study ; but so is 


Aue ipod 
-> purpose could be served by the Commitee in ? 


AN : 1 
editorial function, helping ‘to Prepare and publish for popular. not d 
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Summary 


In view of the wide range of research needed, and actually in process, as 
Contrasted with the relatively specialized interests thus far identified as 
disaster research”, I have here tried to suggest: 


l 1. That a comprehensive map of our chosen field of concern be drawn, 
to include the different behavioral disciplines and their sub-strate and super- 
strate levels of scientific study; and to include the full range of regional and 
Tésource-centered cultures, their ecology and demography and their probable 
tesponse to local impact, natural or wartime. 

2. That the Committee interest itself in what others are doing that bears 
91 our concerns, and interest others in their relationship to our research; 
Including other Committees of the Council, other professional bodies, Fed- 
E agencies, foundations, etc. I know this is already being pes s 
et it might be done in a more complete and balanced way if t si 

Orts are related to the "map"; and some orphan projects might fin 
adoption, di 
5. That the Committee set up means to work out an improved method- 
8y of field management, data gathering, and data evaluation. 


mental health field 
g urgently needed 


olo 


: f That the Committee consider the proposal for | 
i 9r use in disaster sites, and other ways of combinin 
Peutic assistance with data collection. 


team, 
ther. 


es de 
D That the Committee consider assisting in publishing, for cione 
add What reliable impressions have been assembled Fames T eie" 
"hyst » tO replace the misleading and often dangerous folklore 2 E : per d 
Our cria”, "mobs". and other projections of our distrust of ourselve 
People, 


f 
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Some Accomplishments and Some Needs 
in Disaster Study 


Lewis M. Killian , 


When one considers the many questions about human behavior in au 
ters which remain unanswered, there is a temptation to view what we do E. 
as being very little. But if we think for a moment of the picture w. d 
presented itself to us back in 1950 when, I believe, systematic disaster d 
search began in this country, we find assurance that we have learned Pici 
At that time, about the only empirical, scientific study of a disaster to W? d 
we could refer was the Halifax study by Prince. For treatments of the subj 
we could look to L. J. Carr, Sorokin, and LaPiere's brief discussion of pant 


True, there was a vast body of literature which Wallace has characterized 
as being either "popular" or "scholarly", but this literature presented a rà ter 
incoherent, sketchy, and sometimes patently unreliable picture of E € 
behavior. In 1953, NORC reported that they had compiled a bibliogr? P 
of over 2,000 titles, but that the whole compilation was singularly uP a 
ductive of useable ideas, I am sure that many of you were surprised, a m 
I when I started doing field studies of disaster, to discover how fanciful 4 5. 
inaccurate are the accounts of disaster found in most non-scientific writing 

It follows that a basic 
human behavior in disaster s 
biological and physical. It 
number of social scientists h: 


f 
gain has been made in bringing the p 
quarely within the domain of the sciences, Scan 
is a notable accomplishment that a Eo. 
ave found this field of study both attractive ily 
profitable. Wallace has aptly pointed out that disasters have not fallen re? ue- 
into the Weltanschauung of the behavioral sciences because of their bat 
ness as events and their limited amenability to currently popular techo 
of research.? : : 


e 

It is also encouraging that so many scientists have seen fit to undertak 

research in an area in which the demand for immediately applicable res ptists 

so urgent. We in disaster research certainly are not among those SCC? j- 
described by Louis Wirth as being interested only in problems “uncon 


. on 
5. ittee 
n behavior in extreme situations,” report to Com? ruat 
Research Council, National Academy of Sciences, 


* A. F. C. Wallace, “Huma 
Disaster Studies; National 
2, 1954. 

2 Ibid. 
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0 


nated by an ; 
relat i PEL ; 
researchers dem woes reality”. Yet it is a strength of disaster study that 
findings ‘atid the cont se to see the basic theoretical implications of their 
areas of theory. Equ - utions which disaster research can make to broader 
disaster findings n pe Pres has been the persistent attempt to relate 
Stress, refe xisting theory in such areas a i 
3 s i 
rence groups and social organization. pes aa 


As a res 
ult : 
body of ues wee g undertaken in this spirit a small but significant 
veloped to replace the h we may designate “disaster theory” has been de- 
the material, still s e mass of lay writings on disaster. If he can only find 
un the field of csp a many covers as it is, the scientist coming 
orientati study toda need not begin hi "cold", wi 
onioni soa oh! Arm his research "cold", with 


Achi Vi h 
levemen i 
ts of Disaster Researc! 


An impor 
erroneous ee of this orientation is the elimination of several 
leatned of the fall out disaster, based on popular misconceptions. We have 
Panic" in aet of uncritical, vague and too generous use of the term 
PSycholo aed dian s disaster behavior. The relative infrequency of gross 
RCritica] acce. s ances and of anti-social behavior has become evident. 
ptance of reports of the smooth and efficient functioning of 


Pte-existi 
ting or, navem 
Pulfunctionings and confici formal leaders is checked by sensitivity to 
tmal | conflicts of organization, the not infrequent failure of 
der and the 


eadershi 1 
ip and the importance of the emergent lea 


Spont; 
an ; 
€ous, informal A a 
group in disaster. 


than are cautions against 
large, as 
f various 


Positi 
: ive H 
misleading oe are of more interest, however, 
APotheses, The P Our findings must still be regarded, by and 
fatchers and n gi for their validity still rests on the consensus © 
upon the results of rigorous testing. 


WY 


hile , 
l a pr T 
Bond Bre seems hips of the concept, "disaster", is yet to be formu- 
distu non and as to it e consensus as to the essential nature of the phe- 
juri Ption of the s its salient dimensions. Basically, any disaster involves à 
destruction ocial context in which the individual functions. Deaths, in- 
up rtance ptinci ie property and disruption of communicatio! 
E Which the i L5 y as departures from the pattern 
duod Problem f ividual builds up his actions from minute t 
in Ption in thi Or research becomes, “What factors produce what degrees of 
€ face of is social context, and how do individuals and groups behave 
this disruption?" j 
ed. These types have 
ive research has been 


The 

Cen ; Varie 

en iden ED, 9f types of disasters has been recogniz 
d chiefly on. disasters 


dop, Centifi f 

n ed w A 

© on only a an a fair degree of precision, but intens 
w types. Research has been concentrate 
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characterized by sudden, physically violent impact, with a brief period ES 
warning or no warning at all. A few studies have been done of disasters wi 
relatively long pre-impact periods, such as floods and hurricanes. 


Out of this research has developed consensus as to the spatial and =. 
poral dimensions of disaster. Wallace has defined the following spatial a 
impact; filter; organized community aid; and organized outside aid. p To 
and Rayner have offered a scheme for the classification of time stages. of 
the extent that there is agreement as to the validity and heuristic value s 
these schemes, there is a definite advance from the practice of each researcher 
using his own idiosyncratic schemes. 


Findings and Hypotheses 


zs T i re 

Substantive propositions concerning individual and group reactions e 
largely of a general nature and need much refinement. We know, for ped 
some of the important factors which affect individual perception of threat 


h x Ee : or 
miss) ; the nature of the warnings—authoritative or permissive, pj nap 
unequivocal; the response of other people to cues indicative of threat; a 

the habituation of the individual to such cues, 


. . i e 
Much has been learned about individual behavioral and emotional fe 
sponses to impact. Under the rubric, "initial responses", the follow! 
propositions may be advanced: 


fn H "nr i in 

(1) Initially the individual tends to interpret perceptual cues related to ger e 
terms of his apperceptive mass, deciding what has happened on the basis of wha 
thinks might happen in this Situation. 


f the situation as "panic-producing". 


E S be- 
.G) Structuring activity, often giving the appearance of disorganized persona y 
havior, is typically a modal response in all zones early in the post-impact period. 

of the problems of social disorganization, Such as the movement of large num 


(4) Much initial behavior, both adaptive and maladaptive 
reflexive nature. 


^ " P" or 
(5) The disaster Syndrome, usually characterized as a state of “apathy até 
“shock” affects a large number of Persons, particularly in the impact area, and pf 
both problems and possibilities for social control of survivors, i 

(6) Severe emotional disturbances are 
psychosomatic after-effects are almost universa], 


but 


H H : i 'S, 
relatively infrequent in disasters, 


Disaster Investigation” 
Corps Medical Laboratories, Army Chemical Center, 1952). 


3 Ibid. ical 
4 J. W. Powell and J. Rayner, “Progress Notes: (Chem 
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o 


The impori i 
Bani teet = roles as determinants of disaster behavior has 
is cele WE . The possession by the individual of a clear conce tio: 
ptre haol e iced should play seems to be conducive to sed ea 
E oes in . e same time, role-conflict contributes to personal di E 
, anxiety and failure to act in a community-oriented manner j 


Analysi s d 
M ra F leadership in disasters has led to recognition of the pr 
The uer ver of situational factors in this type of leadership baht on 
fitsuent and v rs emergent leader in the early stages of disaster is a 
[eidero Fail to je cant phenomenon. It has also been found that when formal 
E cu is nction in a leadership capacity in early stages they still tend 
stages, eir authority and attempt to reestablish their prestige in later 


Certai iti 

Broup ka R may also be advanced concerning behavior on the 

t e frequenc dar du of group behavior has been identified, marked by 

'n the Dips n he ge pas of spontaneous group formation and activity 

tions by ed ase of the post-impact period and the taking over of func- 

disorganization ionalized agencies later. It has also been found that group 
is not necessarily indicative of widespread personal disor- 


Banizati i 
ation, as is often assumed 


The i 
IéSponse aga of the effects of the actions of others on the individual's 
o be spelled o en recognized, although the exact nature of these effects needs 
nificant i" nd In the study of the reactions of children to disaster, a sig- 
fen and aw relationship between the presence and the actions of chil- 
Stablisheq dt. has been found to exist. Among adults, the "codes" of 
Sustaining ne groups, such as fire companies, are important in 
Also on 
e T ed od level, separation of individuals from other members 
anxiety wu iun ar as affecting the psychological impact of the 
cj Pature df homme s an uncontrolled forms of behavior, and the extent 
m Separation for icative activity. Akle has explored the implications of 
acle to mae behavior, showing that it 1s an important 


ings relate to the activities of organized 


p from the Zone of Organized Outside 
z Stential of A d outside agencies have a greater 
: ause of the lack of intense 


S 
Btoups “a 


Volve; 
ment à 
= supply i personnel in the disaster and | 
cude: es are intact. Obstacles to the realization of this potential 
5 

Freq 

ed C, Iklé « 
entific é, "The social versus the physical effects from. nuclear bombing," The 


Mi 
onthly, 1954, 78, 182-187. 
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(1) Inadequate reconnaissance. 

(2) Interagency jealousy, 

(3) Poor interagency communication. A ] 2 
(4) The cycle of local reaction to outside aid, from initial dependency to later hostility. 


5 ae "ue ime 
In this connection, one of the most important findings is that in different tim 
stages survivors are receptive to different types of aid and treatment. 


It is evident that almost every proposition which I have mentioned S : 
finding constitutes the basis of several hypotheses for further research. b^ 
now have developed several conceptual schemes for the analysis of disaster i 
its different dimensions; causative agent; spatial extent; temporal fuc 
and stages; types of emotional response; levels of overt behavior; and der 4 
of threat involvement and loss involvement. Although it has been sugges n 
before, the task still remains of organizing the data we have at hand in bct 
of these conceptual devices. This should lead to a more precise, less impre 1 
sionistic overview of what we do know about disaster behavior. At the sam 


S " H in 
time, it should define more clearly the Jacunae and the inconsistencies ! 
disaster theory. 


. ; d 

We will find that many of our findings are still only hypotheses in ae 
of rigorous testing. At the same time, the practical reasons for disastet 
search demand a constant exploration of new areas, 


Directions for Further Research 


Although a fairl 
behavior in disaster 


ing in the pre- 
heretofore. 


between the Macon ee a the 
Pre-emergency period. In one itely 
cleavage in the community defin! 
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Oe 


affected 

reorganizati 

Identificati ganization and recove 

$ cation of th ry, as well as the work of outsi T 

might have a very Vice uim forms which affect recovery p opp 

in helping to diss c m application for the Federal Civil Defen: T way? 

munities, e the problems which might arise in pertica gency 
ular com- 


The pre-im " , 
B esi ios cem period might also be explored more intensively. It may bi 
pre-impact pied ^ em we are now in the generalized warning Viae of a 
amin E While wedo E ways, people are responding to this generalized 
y € Federal Civil Def now what is the most adaptive type of respons 
irable, A prahlen ei Agency has to assume that certain respo dais 
Or jn respond, in o. research, therefore, is, "What makes EMI 
a ense E uw i s that FCDA believes desirable?" There P dvil 

2 $3668 in many of our communities. The Michigan studi 
iia In some con ae the existence of a “general deus for civi 
x umber oF auaiticgs unities this general sentiment is paralleled by action. 
and programs, the ans may be asked about local civil defense organizations 
rss roots" vil re de to which would be indicative of how and why a 
ont ectiveness of the a program gets started and suggestive of the poten- 

of these sitions ea if called upon to function in a disaster. 


Who 
are the | 
D. Who Lus ie id and how did they get their position? 
at segments s ei the followers"? What are their skills, 
divi hat eien e total population do they represent? 
el 5 otivati: x 
mie activity fala he òf the leaders and the adherents? What functions does 
Versa? at is the pu r them? 
? rientati ivi ; 
ion of civil defense participants to non-participants, and vice- 


their other roles, 


Wh: 
*Spri at are 
t de these organizati r 
corps, ideolo, ganizations like as groups, with respect to structure, morale, 
" gy, norms, and tactical plans? 
m 
he € of thes 
A e lo mem Pac 
cal organizations have training programs in progress. 
ata, even 


Teacti 
in th ions of individu 
€ abs ndividuals to training for disaster are important d 
f this training. 


ence of tl s; 
he ultimate realistic test of the effectiveness © 
tion and skills 


em 
frog, J^ "WI 
a hat do people acquire in the way of informa! 
ing on? Through what 


Medi e ty e of civi fe 
edia are th f civil defense training which is 8% 
What emotional reac- 


te th 
10; e 
subj ames and reached most effectively? 
ect 5 ypes of training evoke? What attitudes towards the whole 
hat school training programs are 


per OF civi 
caf EN ?" [t seems to me t 
able for research on this subject. 


ted is the post-emergency 
d to be also the pre- 
many disaster- 
has come for 


An 

Petigg other ti . s 

e d Which, yu period which has been neglec 

Stricken I period E communities, has prove 
communiti the next disaster. In the past five years 

ies have been studied. Perhaps the time 
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i t. 
follow-up studies of both individual and group recovery E AER f 
This might include studies of the persistence of emotional e uw 
changes in the perception of threat and reaction to threat, particula ede. 
where tornadoes have struck more than once. On the group en due 
may focus on changes in social organization which may be relate d iiie 
An important question is whether experiencing a disaster docs ac is ey is He 
a community to make preparations for another and, if so, wha! dionte 
process through which such preparations come to be made. There is 


É o r owards 
important question of the effects of disaster experience -on attitudes t 
disaster agencies. 


At our last conference of this sort, the problems of research on "e 
tion of the American population were discussed. Since then, a beginning S m 
been made towards the study of evacuation behavior in American s df 
munities. More studies could be made of the effectiveness of various yn 
evacuation advice or orders, delivered through various media; of the m des 
affecting individual decisions to evacuate or not evacuate; and of atti the 
towards authorities advising or ordering evacuation, particularly ico is 
predicted danger does not materialize, Research could also be uneseni ex 
provide an estimate of the number and types of evacuees who p them. 
pected from target cities and of the ability of reception areas to absor 


Finally, careful considerati 
ducting experimental, even lab 
reactions to stressful and i 
ship, personal and group di 5 1 
organization on behavior i i i 
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Preface 


Internati 

iss Sese e riim h the social sciences has been one of 

voted . Early in the life of thi ; i 
d ac ifi possibilities in erede ien ini; (‘Toward A 
No. 1, 1947.) it aenea Social Science," J. S. Bruner, editor, Vol. 3. 
States National C has until the present been represented on the United 
President and ommission for UNESCO, and Otto Klineberg former 
of Applied heey wa secretary, currently directs UNESCO's Dej artment 
Internationa] vet Science. Participating in the birth and early in s of 
goals and pigs science organization, SPSSI has shared M vane 

Besides form em of its sometimes faltering accomplishments. 
Poach to intern al organization on the grand scale, there is another ap- 
Minded social a scientific cooperation: the collaboration of like- 
'Banization fcm on particular concrete research undertakings. The 
Cussed in the pr omparative Social Research, the work of which is dis- 
Promising e. T issue, is one of the most notable examples of this 
* turning ity i opment. The Editor therefore takes much satisfaction 
toject ue over to an international team of collaborators on a 
h—in conception, plan- 


ning, subj 
» sub 

ject matter, methodology, and authorship. 
e they are touched on 


. Centally in this i 
; th ; 
tg] ion cae issue, are being reported elsewhere in detail. The present 
a s rather on the theoretical, methodological, and prac- 
research involving 


$ Problems ; K. oè 
Ystem : that arise in international cooperative 


mbark on similar ventures. 
chological methodologies, 


Xemplify; 

th plifyin 
e g both of the two principal social psy 
e OCSR studies pro- 


.. Sam 
Vi ple s 
e urvey and the small group experiment, th 


tak ae 
Ramin 2 peel a pepe in recording 
Tos iY Relationshi rding, of the Department of Child Development and 
rnal, De Hs ips, Cornell University, as th 

arding brings to his editorship 2 background of long and 


sielalion ví 
sociation with the Journal, He has served loyally on the Execu- 
i on “Intergroup Con- 


be, 22d Raci n 
Ls rir prid (Vol. 8, No. 1, 1952). I can think of no one who 
ing al televanc ies the difficult dual commitmen ientific adequacy and 
— to SEE to which this Journal is dedicated. The Journal is fortunate 
edito compet under the guidance of so firm a believer in its objectives 
9r throu ^i^ an executor of them. While I will continue as general 
Bh the next issue, correspondence about future issues should 


Encef, 
Orth $ 
be directed to Dr. Harding in Ithaca. 
M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 
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Introduction 


Daniel Katz and Herbert Hyman 


The soluti 
ut ; : 
ion of practical and scientific problems too often has a his- 


tory of tor ` : 
forward 2 w circuitous efforts before the logic of a naive, straight- 
actually facin ch asserts itself. The direct approach carries the threat of 
e ih i eat to the problem and meeting its difficulties. Comparative 
E face Squarel; psychology has suffered from this general unwillingness 
tontal attack y the primary methodological issues. There has been no 
Similar ales oss substantive problems with a methodology involving 
tionally equivale common research design, common procedures and func- 
make us e measures, Anthropological studies have done much to 
attempts i hs oo culture-bound character of our discipline, but our 
cross-national ion ystematic knowledge on the basis of comparative and 
Onsiderable ene earch have been feeble and fragmentary. We have devoted 
te done little Pa to interpreting qualitative anthropological material but 
OMparability " a impose controls in th i to insure 
xim adequate quantification. 
deine e in which one investigator tries to cà 
mart to of a study carried out 
t compdn d of method has been ac 
ARE arable and sometimes have no known char: 
methods vary widely. 


There have been occasional at- 


hieved. The samples are gen- 


no true " 
acteristic, and the 


erally noi 
Procedur: 


The re 
lemprise ipi of comparative studies will always be a 
ol OVledge "fd of speculative interpretation 
in dient ca can attack problems wi 
ia Tesearch pro nations and cultures that we app! 
cont have to i ge oan a single country. New techniques * 
Pim tols in the evised but the basic experimental logic w 
Dibulatio Bathering of data, for quantification of variables and for 
an n of variab'es through experimental or statistical procedures 


Ot be 
; Suspended merely because the research site includes more than 
onal research are to test the 


unt 

ex ry, a : 

Hs to Ead major purposes of cross-nati 

ized ch principles found in one culture or sub-culture can be gen- 
conditions of our 


Be ato o or su 
male ther cultures, ie. to discover the limiting : 
] variables on social- 


y wi 


zati 
{chological and to find out the effects of cultura 
i processes. At some point then we need to move boldly and 
bility of research designs 


and y to set S 

Procedures, p studies which maximize compar? 
Th i 

of e at 

the mae t to achieve such comparability is the point of departure 

Ject reported in the following p2ses in which social scientists 
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A i into 
from seven Northwestern European countries organized tiem qa : i 
The Organization for Comparative Social Research to plan and carry throug 
à seven-country study as a unified piece of research. 


The problem which the social scientists from the seven une 
lected for investigation was the effect upon group processes of wr 
threat to the group. The original interest of most of the members ha tomi 
broader and had been concerned with the causes of national and internatio E 
tension. It was soon realized that any thorough exploration of the an 
war with its necessary economic and historical investigation would e 
ambitious and too long-term a program for a first project in cross-na : of 
research. Accordingly, it was decided not to study the original cause Es 
tension but to accept the existence of national tensions arising pow. 
ceived threat as a fact and to investigate the social-psychological effec xi 
these tensions. This formulation of the problem not only made it posu 1 
able with fespect to national tension but also permitted equivalent type de: 
hypotheses to be tested statistically through nation-wide surveys and exp 
mentally at the small group level. 


i ; P » E tion 
Thus the basic hypothesis under investigation was that, as percep 


z come 
of threat to the Broup increases, the central values of the group be 
more salient and the 


baer i the 
perceptual distortion of the threatening outgroup, etc. This is cor aly 
old position of Felix le Dantec who held that every social unit existe 


NA 
without the presence of the Jewish group he tried to pmo 
McCarthy’s fantastic rise to national prominence ard power alge ring a 
upon his securing acceptance for his role of attacking traitors CU f this 
in 1984 presents an apes regime 
theme when he describes à World situation in which a dictatoria "tion 
maintains some degree of localized warfare and hence a constant E rmity 
of threat and danger to the nation to reinforce the devastating conto 
pressures vital to the existence of the dictatorship. 


asis that 
Although it is possible to find ready acceptance for the thesis ^. 
external threat makes 


o 


for social research to carry out some experimental analysis of the problem 
Which will make explicit the nature of the threat and the nature of the 
Broup structure which is likely to be affected. Thus the present cross- 
national project was envisaged as an attempt to move into this broad prob- 
lem area with a virtual identity of approach with surveys and group 
experiments in the seven countries, Though the interest was centered about 
the Orwell thesis it was realized that the survey material would afford a 
rich safety factor. It would provide comparable material from seven nations 
on such intervening variables as personality factors and child rearing prac- 
tices and on dependent variables such as attitudes toward out-groups and 
tolerance for non-conformity, and in this way make possible valuable types 


9f secondary analysis. 


Organizational Aspects 
of Cross-National Social Research 


H. C. J. Duijker and Stein Rokkan » 


International cooperation in the planning, conduct and utilization of 
research in the social sciences has taken on increasing importance during io 
years since the end of World War II, but very little has yet been —Ó 
analyze the methodological and organizational problems of such cue ies, 
Operation. More and more social scientists have begun to sce their a 
their data and their findings in cross-cultural and cross-national ec ee oi 
but few have given much thought to the problems of effective organi 
for comparative research across cultural and national boundaries. 

On the followin dmin- 
these problems as they appear after three years’ experience in the a 
It is our hope that these notes 
entists planning to engage in 
Europe or in other tegions of the world, 


Cross-National Social Research: Some Distinctions 


"Cross-national research" 
social science. It is gaining a 
eo a ; : : A tions 9 
inquiries taking nations, national populations, or equivalent secl 1” 
national populations as their uni 
seems to have been coin 
adjective in anthropologic 
was presumably also intro 


term "international" as used in describing research, This term hides 
tinction of some importance in discussing 


ke and 
: nmun 
ministration of International Con, 59i 
erly, 16 (2), Summer, 195 mE 
Anthropological Materials," ; 1955 


1 Among the few relevant item: 
L. Lowenthal, “Some Problems in the Ad 
cations Research,” Public Opinion Quart 
George P. Murdock, "The Processing of fe 
Proeben di viwbrapnlogy Today, Chicago, University of Chicago Tindzey, ec 
476-487; John W. M. Whiting, “The Cross-Cultural Method," in G. 1954; Mar 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge, Mass, Addison Wesley, 1 ding 
garet Mead and Rhoda Métraux, eds., The Study of Culture at a Distance, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, 85-101. . 

? Cf. George Peter Murdock, "The Cross-cultural Survey," Amerie, x 
Review, 3. (3), 1940, 361370; André J. Kóbben, "New Ways of spropol? 
Old Idea: The Statistical Method in Social Anthropology,” J. Royal Ant 
Institute, 62 (II), 1952, 129-146. 


jcal 
n Sociolog" p 
senting jcal 
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- ments: th istincti H 
NE oil PAREM bengen cooperative research among social scientists 
CA, diferet ek rs s different countries—and comparative research 
BS. ls EC Pops ations. Cooperative international research need 
Bises 4s ons co c scientists from different countries could work 
Snes ie, dites ni ry on problems of common concern and research 
Bulles withour « countries could develop joint programs of complementary 
Brie ina figaging in any comparisons between national populations. 
penali oe research need not involve between-nation co- 
oie t p E H the data required were already available for the 
nological radi v and were only waiting to be analyzed. Some termi- 
niemimaa ial gi to be required to cope with this distinction. 
Bok we a — tended to become associated with the cooperative 
E E research came to take its place as a term for 
Bauer conics er ims studies. Usage is still very unstable, but in the 
Vener ress di eel that cross-national research” can serve as a con- 
nes. Hier term for the kind of social science activity we wish to 
of dara eiiis ch wan arta for comparative purposes on the same categories 
of different 1 different national populations or equivalent sections 
ional populations. 


í ae clearly a very wide concept: it covers an immense range of 

tie most 2 ity structures, purposes. Cross-national research can take 

require highly div forms, can involve a great variety of activities, and can 

Pology of 4 ivergent types of organizational arrangements. An adequate 

Breat numb esearch set-ups is not easily devised: projects can differ in a 
mber of dimensions. 

f organizational problems 


Fi j 
Or the purposes of the present discussion O 
level between three prin- 


1 

Woul F I f 

cipal n seem important to distinguish at a first 
pes of comparative cross-national research: 


characteristics and relation- 


. OL o"p 
3 Ships in ale aM studies: comparative analyses of 

a sas ady existing records and materials. 

creased Pree ud statistics studies: comparative analyses made possible through in- 

Perating PEE of data collection and classification procedures in regularly 
Wr v istical agencies and other organizations for the registration of social facts. 

Pss 

classifi ed nee and laboratory’ studies: analyses of data specifically collected and 

P r the comparativ purposes in mind, whether through direct observation, 
ts, or laboratory experiments. 


erviewi 

ing, test administration, field experimen 

must necessarily differ between these three 
differences will be even more striking 

inations of these three types 


pes gAnizational requirements 
en pr cross-national research: 
dd a involving the possible combinat t > 
* natio ed. "Documentary" studies do not require any direct contact with 
| there in nal populations to be analyzed: once the records are accessible, 
(0 the " no problem of data collection—the task is to classify and analyze 

à as they are historically given. “Current statistics” studies do require 


Onta f 
and 55 With the national populations, but through established stock-taking 
larly collecting the data for their own 


s to assess the possibilities and 


are 


- Tecord-keep; L po 
ational s keeping organizations regu 
Purposes—the task in this case ! 
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limitations of currently collected data for purposes of comparative em 
and to improve the bases for such analyses through increasing internation 
standardization of procedure. “Field and laboratory" studies, finally, pe 
direct contacts with the national populations in collecting data otherwise E 
obtainable—the task is to develop data collection procedures directly adapte 
to the objectives of comparative analysis, to gather data for the analysis 5 
mind, not to analyze whatever data are already available or are currently 
collected for other purposes. 


Examples of these three types of cross-national research will ilius 
how these differences in data collection-data analysis relations are reflecte! 
in the cooperative arrangements required. 


Type I. Cross-national studies of Type I of course abound in the litera- 
ture, but the majority of such studies leave much to be desired from a soci x 
science point of view, although they certainly constitute important source 
for hypotheses and research ideas, Some of the cross-national studies © 
this “documentary” type have been one-man projects and have not pose 
any organizational problems beyond those of efficient utilization of existing 
library and archive facilities, It is Clear, though, that all extensive studies a 
documentary materials will sooner or later require some team work T 
institution-building and consequently pose problems of research organize 
tion. In the field of cultural anthropology, an interesting example of su f 
cooperation is of course the Human Relations Area Files. In the field A 
political sociology, an important example of a cross-national research Pe 
gramme of the "documentary" type is afforded by the RADIR studies at $ 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, Revolution and Peace at Stan uir 
University. This attempt to investigate on a comparative basis the cha 3 
acteristics of the changes that have occurred in “the composition and t 
ulary of the wielders of power" in a series of selected countries inVO li 
extensive use of available records of political developments in each E 
the countries: biographical documents providing data on the careers of me a 
bers of old and new elites, communication materials, primarily newspaP E 
editorials and political speeches, reflecting changes in argumentation, per 
of appeal, uses of keywords. Most of these materials were available at 
Hoover Library or in other libraries and archives in the United States 
could be examined for purposes of coding and analysis by Mr os 
operating in one organizational unit. Problems of decision-making, ? E 
istration and supervision, therefore, differed very little from those of id not 
science institutions operating on a national level, This, however, WOY 


— E uman 
8 G. P. Murdock et al, Outline of Cultural Materials, 3rd ed. New Haven, Pris 
Relations Area Files, Inc, 1950. Cf. the discussion of the Dutch 50 

Steinmetz's earlier attempts in this direction in Kóbben, op. cit. partic 
4 Hoever Institute Studies, Palo Alto, Stanford University Press, 195135 1 19515 

larly Ser. A, No. 1, Harold D. Lasswell, The World Revolution of our. Mg Com 

Ser. B, No. 1, Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner and C. E. Rothwell, iel pernet 

parative Study of Elites, 1952; Ser. C, No. 1, Harold D. Lasswell, Dan! 

and Ithiel deSola Pool, Tbe Comparative Study of Symbols, 1952. 
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nec i i 

Ty eee in all cross-national research arrangements within our 
E oprie im Fanon of methodology might in some cases make it more 
ew d Pape teams in charge of content analyses of their 
oe en ur ata within some comparative framework. In such 
Bd ae xls Leg pen relations and between-team interaction 
cedures would canton d made Me ea 


Eo b ee ea problems are of a different sort for cross- 
nomic, litat o Sn Type II. An enormous number of demographic, eco- 
Boy qm A sociological inquiries come under this head: they take 
regular E ween-country comparisons of data provided through the 
iub Dun ur operations of public and private agencies of different 
national statistic ? interaction and negotiation among census bureaux, 
zations ha al agencies and other public and private stock-taking organi- 

ve resulted in increasing international comparability for a great 

health, production, occupation, in- 
education, etc. The United 
de important efforts to accel- 


nu 
M pU data categories: population, 
ations oo standard of living, trade, 
crate this pro e Specialized. Agencies have ma ant e 
1 Procedures ges of international standardization and codification of research 
Classification Cae statistics, and have issued a number of manuals. and 
research has S Jemes for adoption by national agencies.” Cross-national 
call Menon te important role to play in this process. Comparative inquiries 
and can be 2: the need for standardization, indicate possible equivalences, 
€ parties of assistance in engineering coordination schemes acceptable to 
&cCordin coats Such research will take different organizational forms 
Plannin & to purposes and conditions: it will often be closely related to the 
& and administration of general cooperative arrangements between 


National institutions. 
mue Pt 2 Cross-national studies of our Type III are much fewer in 
k e Comin there is reason to believe that they will grow 1n frequency over 
the Soci years with the further development of international cooperation tn 
olls, ^ eg behavioral sciences. Comparative sample inquiries, opinion 
ational in € surveys, ecological researches and community studies, organi- 
vestigations, group experiments, and psychological testing pro- 


&tam 

M^ ` H rj 

tance 6$ across national boundaries are likely to take on increasing 1mpor- 
ch of this kind requires 


dire, 

ct 

Dhinisteatiee with the national populations t h field work, test ad- 
«ger, ion or laboratory experiments, and will depend on organizational 
Rents very different from those i “documentary” and 


Curr, 
ent statistics” studies. 


M 
Ost Type III studies must of necessity be | 


nvolved in 


imited in time and scope 


mes ; 
OR 
201.13 Leonard " j ited Nations. 1949, vol. II, 
it » Proc. I - statist. Conf. 1947. United Nation siani 
York, ; Problems in FE ns E Rio Der of International S Ae 
No, ç bank Memorial Fund, 1949. Also: United Nations. Statist. Papers. Ser.M. 
- March 1953. b H 
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and cannot be based on continuous or regular-interval operations. In the 
field of public opinion polling and for certain types of psychological test 
administration there are, however, tendencies in this direction of continuity 
and regularity in the data gathering operations for a few countries: in this 
sense, they would be on the borderline between our Types II and III.9 The 
prospects for regularization and routinization of cross-national research 
for the other methodologies are still distant. A great number of difficult 
problems of procedure, coordination and comparison remain to be clarified 
and solved, and much exploration and experimentation with different types 
of research arrangements must take place before cross-national data col- 
lection can be regularized within stable institutional frameworks. 


Two Dimensions of Cross-National Research 


Whatever the regularity of operation, the problems of time and timing 
remain of essential importance in cross-national research. Most cross- 
national studies of our Type III are based-on data gathering operations 
succeeding each other at different points of time: a research design, a field 
instrument, a test, a set of questions have been used with some success 19 
one country, are subsequently adapted for use in one or several other 
countries and thus provide the basis for some comparative analysis of find- 
ings. Less frequent than these Successive data gathering operations ate 
concurrent ones for cross-national comparison purposes: the same research 
design and instrument are used in several countries over roughly the same 
period of time. This distinction between successive and concurrent oper? 
tions has important implications for research organization. Successive data 
gathering operations have in most cases come about without much form? 
cooperation: the normal condition has simply been the availability of the 
documents and procedural records of the previous study—in some cases 
roughly comparable data have been gathered even without this minimum 9 
interaction—through the "accidental" coincidence of similar research com 
cerns. Concurrent data gathering Operations, on the other hand, have nor- 
mally required extensive Organizational arrangements for interaction a 
coordination at all stages of the research. The rationale for the organization 
of concurrent cross-national data gathering Operations is two-fold: it ex 
mally makes for stricter comparability, and it makes it possible to keep " 
time factor constant. The importance of the tima factor of course Va 
enormously with the kind of variables and relationships under study, dies 
there can be little doubt that it is essential to keep it controlled in stu on- 
dealing with opinions, attitudes and ideologies deriving some of their ^ 
tent from current social and political developments. 


zs 5 E ichotomy 
This "successive-concurrent distinction cuts across another dichon 
of equal importance to the discussion of organizational aspects of € 


= ; ell 5 
6 An interesting example of cross-national analysis based on opinion data T bit cial 

"current Statistics" data collected for national purposes is Natalie Rogo m 
stratification in France and the United States," Amer, J. Sociol., 48 (4), Jar 
347-357. 
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national research: the distinction between “repetitive” and “joint develop- 
p Tesearch. This distinction concerns the mode of decision-making 
i Pom the design and procedure of the comparative country studies. 
NN research the design, the instructions and the instruments have 
E eve oped and perhaps already used by one initiator, a researcher, a 

Or an institution, in one country and are repeated in as equivalent 
a form as possible in studies in one or several other countries. In “joint 
development” research the design and the procedures of the cross-national 
Study are decided-on in common by an internationally constituted body of 
Iesearchers or representatives of research institutions. 


À Further Typology 


T being these two dichotomies we get four major sub-types within 
h ype III. The "repetitive-successive" type of cross-national research is 
E aps the most frequent: numerous "studies within differential psychology 
in this category. The "joint development-successive" type is much less 


frequent and can only take place under the sponsorship of a stable organi- 


zati ; : 
ation operating on a long-term basis. An example of such research might 
fication and social 


mobi P'ogramme of comparative research on social strati ication : a 
this es initiated by the International Sociological Association in Van 
und, rs its point of departure in the British mobility study conducted 
— the direction of David Glass at the London School of Economics, 
und ved a series of discussions among experts from countries interested in 
lertaking similar researches, and led to a series of successive national 
oe incorporating some of the procedures and the instruments used in 
Sear "n study The “repetitive-concurrent” type of cross-national 2 
of 3 Is again more frequent. International public opinion polls are ey 
e IS type: a central firm or agency specifies the purposes of ere! an 
een to be asked and commissions national polling or man eting 
Ca ons to carry out the interviews as specified.!? The UNESCO nine- 
£Y public opinion poll directed by Hadley Cantril would also seem to 


1 
S Erik Ri 7 "orking C ence on 

ci Rinde and Stein Rokkan, eds., First International W orking Confer: 
neS Stratification and Social Mobility: Preliminary Papers and Rohars, CED 
p rational Sociological Association, 1951, 154 m nn Nul m. 
Inte A "s4cHions of the Second World Congress of Sociology, VO. international 
Wi "National Sociological Association, forthcoming 1954. A Third In 


ork : . i 
8 p q 28 Conference is to take place in December, 1955. cde ind Kegan Paul, 


$ 1934, drm ed., Social Mobility in Britain, eet 
uch ies h ; 1 <unio Odaka, Uni- 
Studies have been completed or are in progress 1n Japan (Kunio Oca y anid 


Vers; n (K j 
gisity "of Tokyo), the Netherlands (F. van Heek, State University of Leiden 


19 Denmark ds (I Essen) : 
G (Kaare Svala University of Copenhagen) " ' 
As Silo Radvanyi, "Piklems of T ternational Opinion Surveys, s J; d 
natic, Res, 1, 1947, 30-51; D. Wallace ef al, "Experience in i i E. 
* iul Survey: A "Symposium," Publ. Opin. Quart, 12 (4), a ich » Int T. 
Opp ceedings of the World Association for Public Opinion E "oe ul ^5 
(3) dit. Res, 3, 1948, 309-335, and 4, 125m 259-309; Int. Soc. 30 a4 ss 
“Technis oz 520-554, especially “Problems e 
i S in International Polling,” PP- SM " i: 
Paring a iani a enl Bling under a contract with Unesco. 
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belong to this type, although there were also some "joint development 
features in this project. 


Very few of the cross-national research programmes thus far ei 
can be said to belong to the last of the four sub-types: the “joint deve opr 
ment-concurrent.” Research programmes of this kind require a more pes 
organizational apparatus and involve intensive interaction between E» id 
ticipating researchers and teams at every stage: from the early p marr 
phases, through the design and instrument construction phases, the t 
gathering and the data processing, to the final stages of 'comparative ju 
ysis, interpretation and report preparation. UNESCO's programme of ds e 
and urban community studies in four countries is one example of this T 
of research. This involved teams from four countries as widely disperse m 
Australia, France, India and Sweden in the planning of comparative vad 
munity researches.!2 In the actual implementation of these research p c£ 
however, the enormous distances between the countries and the scarcity at 
funds available made it very difficult to keep between-team nectit. 
the level that was required to ensure comparability: the result was à Mot 
Of very interesting national studies and no comparative report. Ano the 
example of research of the "joint development-concurrent" type is this 
programme of the Organization for Comparative Social Research. Since Hon 
Broup paid particular attention to problems of communication, coopera 


hui sis E TS fea- 
and coordination, it may be worth while to consider its orgaanizational 
tures in more detail, 


The OCSR: Notes Toward a Case Study 


of e 
scientists convened for successive 


International Seminar were twofold: 
effective agreement on a plan for the 


— S sity 
11 W., Buchanan and H. Cantril, How 

of Illinois Press, 1953. 
Another example of an inter 


ongoing study of the attitudes of youth as expressed in essays on 
the year 2000." 


jyer 
Nations See Each Other, Urbana, s '$ 

, à JIport.? 
national study of this type is UA dois in 


Sot. 
1? Cf. Adam Curle, "A Conference on the Methodolo ae ted 
Sci. Bull. 3 (3), 1951, 629-634. R 
in O. A. Oeser, F. E. Emory and S. 
I-II, London, Routledge and 
in Edmund Dahlström, Pinehil]: 
Sociol. Inst., 1951, 185 Pp. mimeo. and in 
of ?ural Social Change, Uppsala, Sociol d Joa 
results of the Swedish inquiries are reported in Eskil Bjérklund, an 195b 


Israel, The Authoritarian Ideology of Upbringing, Uppsala, Sociol. Inst. 
387 pp. (mimeo.). 
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effective research training on the national level through participation in the 
actual inquiries to be carried out. The OCSR was a direct outcome of the 
planning made possible through the Seminar: the establishment of the Fi 
came a necessity when financial resources were suddenly found available 
for the research programme that had been discussed in the Seminar—some- 
times with very little concern for the possibility that it might actually have 
to be carried out: The structure and the functions of the OCSR were largely 
determined by the decisions that were taken in launching the Seminar = 
by the interaction: processes that took place during the Seminar sessions. 


Initial decisions. Two of the initial planning decisions proved of essen- 
tial importance in determining not only the organizational pattern but even 
More the actual research product itself. It was decided that the design and 
evelopment of the research programme should be the joint responsibility of 
the Seminar members—there would be no imposition of a design already 
Sstablished or a set of procedures already used, the only limitation being 
that the Programme to be decided on would be focussed on problems and 
relationships of importance in the general area of intergroup conflicts and 
International tensions. It was further decided that the principal Seminar 
Participant to be recruited from each of the Western European countries to 
* covered should be a younger social scientist trained in empirical research 
and specialized in one or more of the current methodologies of behavioral 
Science: there was thus xo strict limitation to one methodology or one type 
°] academic background but on the contrary explicit emphasis on the inter- 
disciplinary character of the Seminar and on the need to involve both 
Sociologists and social psychologists in the venture. 


bi These two sets of decisions were clearly interrelated and they com- 
ned to make the actual process of research planning and research imple- 
Mentation a complex and cumbersome one. In a “joint development 
Programme of this kind the design and the research procedures are functions 
case Me personnel enlisted: in a "repetitive" programme the b gx pu 
de the personnel is a function of the design and the procedures a y 

Sided 9n. In the case’of the OCSR, there was not only joint development 


3 H . . 
a 30 à characteristic heterogeneity of membership—in terms of academic 
Inr und, theoretical orientation as well as research skill and experience. 


Withi “terogeneity was immediately reflected in the me an arces 
throne € seminar and led to disagreements which could 3 J be eu 
Work « compromises and structural divisions within the membership 

Once established, 


Recrui i i i xclusively an 
Outcom, timent, This heterogeneity of membership was not € y 


igi isi ize i isciplinarity; it also re- 
flecteq © of the Original decision to emphasize interdisciplinarity; i 


iki i i 'elopments and 
trains rey Strikingly the unevenness of social cong Lem aem wir 
etm facilities in the countries of western Europe. Actually, m 
Fi 


por i i kk: Institute for Social Research, 
R jFcount of th ar, see Stein Rokkan, Iz. r 
Mie 9] Activities [DUM Institute for Social pace t 2 
by Bjger*Phed Proceedings of the Seminar were issued in fiv 


Sn Christiansen and Stein Rokkan. 
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found part of its justification in the need to improve training opportunities 
for younger social scientists through concerted international action. Participa- 
tion in the planning, designing and conduct of comparative inquiries in 3 
number of countries would not only provide opportunities for the training of 
local researchers, field workers and students but also afford an excellent 
means for the testing of research standards and the improvement of condi- 
tions and facilities. There was thus a clear relationship between the com- 
parative research plans, the stress on the training features and the recruitment 
policy for the Seminar. In the circumstances, this combination of emphases 
seemed the most fruitful, but in future cross-national research programmes it 
should be possible to delimit the problem area much more rigorously and 


to adapt the recruitment more directly to the requirements of research in 
that area. 


The original plan was to invite one social scientist from each of ten 
Western European countries to take part in the Seminar. Recruitment letters 
were sent to professors and research directors in the fields of psychology 
and sociology in all the countries concerned and requests were made for 
advice on suitable candidates for participation, As criteria to be used in the 
selection of the candidates, it was proposed 1) that he or she be interested 
in the application of sociological or psychological research to the problems 
of international tensions; 2) that he or she have reached an advanced post- 
graduate level of training without having advanced so far as not to be 
likely to profit from the training features of the Conference; 3) that his oF 
her area of specialization be within sociology or social psychology; 4) that 
his or her orientation be in the direction of empirical research methods; 
and finally 5) that he or she have an adequate knowledge of the English 
language. 


As could be expected, the candidates proposed by the professors and 
research directors consulted varied strikingly in academic background, °° 
search experience and general orientation. It became clear that it woul 
very difficult to find suitable candidates in all the en countries originally 
envisaged and that the countries to be covered would have to be restricte 
to seven or eight. To provide a better basis for the final selection of Semina! 
members, all the proposed candidates were requested to give detailed 1% 
formation about their primary research interests their research experienc 
and the researih resources and facilities they would have access to in their 
country if a comparative inquiry were to be launched. Research experience 


of inscitutional framework, availability of research personnel, senior Es 
visers, trained interviewers and field workers, clerical assistants and stude 
volunteers, statistical machinery, population listings and other materials 
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sampling, possibilities of local research support. Even on the basis of the 
detailed data received in this way, it was far from easy to make a definite 
selection of Seminar members, and it was clear that it would be practically 
impossible to establish a group of really "articulating minds. " Not only 
would it be difficult to find people with compatible research interests: it 
seemed even more difficult to find candidates who had the kind of research 
experience required and at the same time would have access to the insti- 
tutional facilities that would be required if comparative inquiries were to 
be launched. These difficulties clearly reflected the unevenness of develop- 
ments in the social and behavioral sciences in the Western European countries, 


Early interaction. After considerable discussion, it was agreed to invite 
ten candidates from eight countries to a preliminary conference in Oslo in 
May, 1951, Representatives from seven of these countries were all found 
to be motivated by genuine interest in this cross-national research venture 
and came to constitute the nuclear group in the organization to be estab- 
lished a year later. It was certainly a mixed group and prospects for reaching 
Citective agreement on cooperative research operations were not the best. 

ackgrounds and skills differed strikingly: there was a naval officer turned 
Sociometrician, a physicist turned public opinion expert, a philosopher also 
m ing in social psychology, a lawyer and sociologist, etc. These differences 
1d not prevent them from sharing some faith in the potentialities of cross- 
national research and quite a bit of enthusiasm for the idea of carrying 
ol comparative inquiries within a cooperative international framework. 
it Out assuming some such common motivation it is at any rate difficult 
Mere why the group did not fall apart when major divergencies of 
action Orientation appeared during the first days of discussion and inter- 


cs at divergencies in research orientation might have been predicted 
E olas = assembled from the candidates before the Seminar was set up. 
Was A - RA the Seminar had a strong interdisciplinary emphasis. There 
ne icin on restriction to one methodology, but the questionnaires used 
ier ata from the candidates gave clear priority to sample surveys 
Biven in "rp inquiries: this will appear from the specifications already 
impossib] e account of selection procedures. In the end, however, it proved 
ode 3 i limit the Seminar to researchers primarily interested in this 
Candidates): this would have meant excluding some of the most qualified 
Minar > would indeed have restricted the scope and appeal of the 
Tesult whs _ Way that had not been intended in the original plans. The 
Way or e 'nevitable—all the Seminar participants were interested in some 
aSearch hen in the use of sample surveys and interviews in cross-national 


is met "t only about half of them were prepared to give priority to 
Studi Odology: the others evidenced stronger interest in experimental 
to tes with 


SS-nati Sroups and advocated the need for a combined approach in 
"se ty " nal research. This difference in methodological orientation gave 
"Y lengthy discussions not only at the preliminary conference but 
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also at the main conference, a four-week session, in the autumn of 1951. 
A number of combinations of research designs and research operations 
were discussed in much detail and at some points there was real danger 
that the group split apart. At the end, it nevertheless proved possible to 
reach tentative agreement on a joint design for two parallel sets of cross- 
national studies to be conducted within one cooperative programme, the one 
a set of group experiments, the other a set of interview inquiries. This meant 
establishing two research teams for cach of the seven countries and it meant 
adjusting the Seminar membership to two representatives from each country, 
one to be in charge of the group experiment, the other in charge of the 
interview surveys. The additional members recruited to fit this pattern did 
not have the same amount of influence on the over-all design as the origin? 
members: for them the programme had some of the characteristics of what 
we have called the "repetitive" type of cross-national research since their 
recruitment was a function of the over-all design agreed on in the origina 
group. The details of the design and the specifications of the procedures 29. 
instruments were, however, very far from completed at the time of their 
recruitment: within the framework already set they all had ample oppor 
tunity to influence decision-making at all stages of the operation—throus 
correspondence, through the conferences held, and through pretests an 
trial runs in their own countries, 


Decision-making. The third session of the Seminar was held for Ace 
days in April, 1952. The programme had come close to the point of -— 
The teams had been set up in each of the countries, some pretestins 2 
instruments had been done, concrete proposals for the first phase of od 
tions had been worked out, the fourteen team leaders were ready to m. 
them, and last but not least, the financial basis for the cross-national open 
tions had been secured—the session was opened with the announcement | 5 
a Ford Foundation grant toward the completion of the first eighteen ert 
of the three-year programme planned and agreed on in the Seminar. det 
meant hard work for the Seminar members and it meant interacting e ‘ 
real pressure. For each of the parallel sets of cross national studies bles 
ments had to be reached on every step in the research process, time t 
had to be set up for the operations, measures for the coordination ° dci 
activities had to be decided on. Again the difficulties of internation? ctio 
Sion-making were in evidence. At the first stage of Seminar wp 
disagreements had been focussed on issues of basic theory and gene. gree” 
odological orientation. At this second level of decision-making; cm m : 
ments had immediate operational referents: the over-all agreement ties 
Structure of the research programme was respected, but serious Ee od 
arose in the specification of design elements, procedures, instruction rom 
instruments. In this process of decision-making among team ls Bs 
different Countries, many forces were at work. The forces that motiva ir gem 
individual team leaders in their interaction could easily conflict: thé jonal 
sonalities, their career Concerns, their institutional roles in t 
contexts, their status in relation to their national co-workers. 
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bers were able to speak and 


Consensus was necessarily complex and cumbersome: not only was there 
Occasional opposition of interests, but there were also important cultural 
and linguistic barriers that prevented efficient cooperation. 


Communication problems. Language difficulties played their part. It had 
been decided to use English as a working language. All the Seminar mem- 
understand this language, but there were very 
definite differences in their ability to use the language in debate, to argue 
their cases and to explain their reasoning in an efficient way. Some of the 
team leaders were clearly handicapped by their language, they felt that they 
did not succeed in making their points as they should and they felt frus- 
trated because they were not able to influence decisions the way they would 
have wanted. It might perhaps have helped to have had interpreters on 
Some occasions, but normally this would have tended to make interaction 
‘ven more cumbersome. On the whole, cross-national research requires sig- 
nificantly more communication among the participants than national research 
to get under way. Every point has to be gone over and argued in detail 
Since so very little is taken for granted or understood by implication. 
Esearch cooperation can only become efficient after much and often re- 
dundant interaction ensuring full understanding of agreements. 


In the case of the OCSR, we have seen that it took three conferences 
to reach the Operational stage. Yet another conference was required to dis- 
as the final instructions and instruments before the actual field work could 
ay To the Outsider this might seem an excessive number of conferences, 
Ar. actual fact there ought to have been even more opportunities for 
csi ae between the teams to ensure compatability in the research proc- 
the inns were normally represented "at the top” at these sessions: at 
or first conferences there were only senior researchers, but at the 
a hi s few of the research associates were also able to attend. To ensure 
to pres degree of comparability, it would probably have been very useful 
and ales the experimenters, the observers, the field supervisors, 
Pinche. aps even the principal coders in some joint conference to discuss 
impos, P'oblems of data collection and categorization, but this was clearly 
Sentia] € within the financial limitations imposed. Conferences Were es- 

ecause they allowed much more intensive interaction and inter- 

A ap itin than coüld ever be achieved by mailed exchanges. Team 
to coop 2 to know each other better with each conference and were able 
Others rate much more effectively as they became acquainted with each 
es aa Of expression and understood each other's orientations and 
action 9! reference, To make a success of international research such inter- 
less A are essential: the OCSR experience was certainly that the 
Were m 
bl 


Tam, 


2. exchanges in the meetings and during on-the-spot consultations 
eo uch more effective in ensuring common understanding and compara- 
thro, Perations than the more formal communications to and from teams 
£^ the mails, 


" 
C y ; . ; i 
Ommon” ys, "nation-specific" features. Given all these difficulties, 
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how was it at all possible to reach agreement on a common set of operations 
for all the countries to be covered? The genuine spirit of cooperation evi- 
denced by the Seminar members of course meant very much, but the over- 
riding factor was simply the need to achieve comparability between the 
national research operations. Agreement on common procedures, instructions 
and instruments was the condition sine qua non of the entire enterprise. There 
were at times violent disagreements in the group, but there were at the 
same time very distinct and very strong pressures for conformity: the group 
goals were set and agreed on and implied definite restraints on dissent. 
The group had defined itself by its purposes and could only tolerate dis- 
agreements within the framework thus set; to go beyond it simply meant 
leaving the group. This still left a broad margin for conflicts on procedures. 
At no point was any proposal set forth to abandon comparability and simply 
finance a series of national studies, but there was much discussion of dif- 
ferent possibilities of combining comparative research interests with national 
interests. This gave rise to the very popular distinction between a "common 
core" of strictly comparable elements in the research processes, and a series 
of "nation-specific" elements in these processes. In actual fact, the OCSR 
studies were very heavily concentrated on “common core" elements, but the 
very possibility of adding "nation-specific features to each team study 
feed as a kind of safety valve in the discussion and relieved some of the 
hardships of rigorous conformity to an international agrcement. 


This need to strike a balance somewhere between the requirements for 
a comparative "common core" and the demands for "nation-specific" re- 
search elements poses a crucial problem in the organization of cross-nation? 
social research. Unless the. cross-national arrangements are to be entirely s 
the . repetitive" type and only involve the commissioning of standardize 
replications in one country after another, cooperative processes and struc 
tures have to be devised that will ensure a safe minimum of strictly COP 


parable elements and at the same time allow adequate scope for loc 
autonomy. 

, This is not solely a problem of efficient organization. There are eh 
important methodological considerations that argue the need for an emp - 
on nation-specific inquiries within a framework of cooperative p 
Any common agreement on procedures and instruments will have ‘o alf 
adapted to the aational conditions. There is a need for translation not o c 
into another language, but even into another culture or another social o 
ture or political context. To ensure a minimum basis for compati ye 
equivalences have to be tested and assessed, but data and interpretations i 
also to be taken into account that will throw light on the unique € ga a 
in the historically given settings. In the OCSR attitude survey thet? acis 
definite need to adapt some of the interview questions to the national $ “i 
ation. xà Germany, for instance, some of the questions relating tO u iter? 
conflict and defense efforts had to be considerably modified since the D der 
translations would not make sense in the German situation. The p 
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problem was involved of the relationship—organizational as well as method- 
ological—between the statistical approaches to comparative research and 
the historical and anthropological approaches to the description of different 
national and cultural situations. Ideally, there should be a combination of 
approaches: analysis of historical records, studies of mass media, participant 
Observation, attitude surveys, perhaps even experiments, within the same 
framework. But, this is still a-distant goal. Meanwhile, it is important to 
experiment with’ alternative arrangements on a smaller scale: two or three 
countries to be covered and two or three methodologies to be combined.™ 


Organizational structure. The long series of agreements that were finally 
reached by the Seminar members on the concrete operational measures to 
Een in each country had definite administrative implications: an Organi- 
A ion of the fourteen teams had to be formally established and its Statutes 
ce on, an Executive Committee had to be elected, coordinators for each 

the parallel sets of studies had to be appointed, and a Central Office 
ad to be set up to take care of over-all coordination, communication, con- 
rer planning and finance. The Organization set up was essentially a 
Sa federation of research teams in seven countries, united for the 
E task of designing and implementing comparative inquiries. An 
tion aries Committee was needed to take responsibility for the administra- 
coordi the program between conferences of the full membership. The two 
E om one for the attitude surveys, the other for the group experi- 
evelo had crucial roles to play in the process. They were to take the lead in 
on nong the details of the design and in engineering the final agreements 
E p dures and they were to ensure maximum conformity to the agree- 
itho through regular on-the-spot consultations with the national teams. 
Sible des such travelling coordinators it would have been practically impos- 
e ul pacueve the standard of comparability that was maintained throughout 
tions f, ase and to obtain reliable records of necessary Or accidental devia- 
their dg Or adjustments of the common agreements. The coordinators had 
Sure RE quarters and their staffs of helpers at different institutions to en- 
zation E division of „labor and to reduce some of the bureaucratic centrali- 
© man at might easily develop when so much had to be communicated to 
nator iran such limited periods of time. The group experiment coordi- 
of his headquarters at the Psychological Laboratory at the University 
To msterdam and had at his disposal the necessary staff to ensure the 
te, Hon and distribution of all the relevant research documents to the 
he attitude survey coordinator had his headquarters at the OCSR 
in Og] Office established as a division of the Institute for Social Research 
Banizatic is Central Office served as the administrative organ of the Or- 
ion and carried the heaviest burden of responsibility for the progress 


l4 

i cati » 
p, paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Prognosis for International Communications Research, 
“Surve OP". Qu., 16 (4), 1952-53, 481-490; Edw. Berrol and Olive Holmes, 
Pp. 5 af and Area Approaches to International Communications Researcn,” Ibid. 
n ar 7378. A good example of such cooperation between an attitude tester and 
chy. <2 "Specialist is the Japanese study reported by Jean Stoetzel, Jeunesse sans 
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of the research programme. Its functions covered the entire range of S 
tions: from the negotiation of team contracts and the — n s funr 
Organization's finances through the production and processing of tie 
series of communications to teams, to the handling of public relations, R 
organization of comparative analysis work and the preparation of prog 
reports, preliminary papers and final publications. w— 

The Central office was a Separate unit: there was no. overlap in ix 
sonnel with any of the national teams, not even with the Norwegian def 
at the Oslo Institute. Administratively and organizationally this was j| culd 
nite advantage: it was essential to ensure that all national teams mnie 
consider themselves on the same footing in the decision-making pro m 
The work of the coordinators was similarly facilitated by this differentia! ^: 
of functions. The coordinators were recruited from outside and conl gc 
the roles of neutral and non-partisan experts in the actual or potentia et 
flics between national teams over designs and procedures: my Pot 
to represent one particular research team—their job was to bring iid 
effective agreements on sets of feasible operations and to ensure Tiuk 
conformity to these agreements in the actual inquiries. These were re a 
and often harassing tasks—if the national findings are at all worth m 2 
ing, this is not least due to the Scientific skill, the social insight an 
diplomatic perseverance of the two coordinators. 

Problems of data utilization. 


: ther- 
Coordination measures were reached in the OCSR, the national data Eales 
ing operations went largely as planned. There were all kinds of di 
in the field work and the laborato 


ve 

the strength of motivation and ne intensity of in"? 
€ of the researchers engaged in the programme. "mr 
In the case of the OCSR BrOup experiments it was decided “istant 
comparative report should be prepared by the coordinator and epilation’ 
as soon as possible after the completion of the national data d report? 
and that this central report was to be published before any nationa decisio! 
Were to be prepared by the individual teams. This was not an easy B 


thu: 
Š * É dee : 1 reports and t 
to take since it meant delaying the publication of nationa p 


S, 

y i f the team leaders Pa 
affected’ the professional career prospects of some of the e jo? 
it was found essential to keep the scientific market intact p dings- 
presentation of the design, the operations and the comparative 


ment of every on 
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In the case of the OCSR attitude surveys, several solutions were con- 
sidered. At one time it was suggested that all the participating teams re- 
ceive duplicates of the full seven-country set of IBM cards and be allowed 
to undertake such comparative analyses as would interest each of them. 
This, however, was found to be impracticable: not only would there be no 
Buarantee that one central comparative report could be prepared, there was 
also the definite possibility of contradictory and conflicting analyses and 
interpretations of the same data getting published without adequate inter- 
team consultatio Some measure of centralization of the data processing 
and analysis was therefore found to be indispensable. All the teams were 
accordingly asked to send duplicates of their national IBM cards to a central 
Processing unit, This unit worked under the direct instructions of the Central 

ice staff and produced the comparative tables of response distributions as 
Vell as a series of cross-tabulations ordered by the analysts in consultation 
With the national teams. 


A This procedure differed radically from the one used by international 
inion polls such as the UNESCO nine-country study directed by Hadley 
‘ntril. In the UNESCO study, all the tabulation work was done according 
th * set scheme by each of the national polling agencies—with the results 
a * QE in charge of comparative analysis were limited to the tabulations 
oon decided on and had no opportunity to explore additional and ome 
s plex relationships in the data in the course of their work.!^ In the O 

Or Me central processing of all the national data allowed a ae in 
met © testing of alternative analysis procedures. For purposes E E 1 
Was Odological control of coding operations in the different countries, ? 
ion also considered useful to have all interview protocols and PE 
Sew assembled in central files, but this proved financially as i ; 
in nizationally impossible to arrange. All the comparative analysis of the 
rid materials was undertaken by the Central Office staff, but the anan 
ee kept regularly informed of developments, were sent prelimi- 


Dar B c 
quay Ports and tabulations and were requested to submit comments and 


€nco ‘Ons toward the "nterpretation of the relationships in the data. Much 
specs Bement was also given to the planning and execution of nation- 


tepo © analyses by each of the local teams and a number of i ree 
Sup ^ 9n the national interview data were undertaken and seem li ej o 
P'ement in a useful way the central comparative reports to be issued. 


Me Experiences gained in organizing the analysis and Lace p 
Satis Publications within the OCSR program seem to BB eed 
Within o Solution of this problem of data utilization can only 

ân On-going federation of research institutions cooperating over i 
Petiod of time, In the case of the OCSR, financial and organizationa 
id not make it possible to devise adequate arrangements fer the 
Of assignments for comparative analysis and interp Gees 
* Dumber of the data gathering teams. Within an on-going federa- 
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"chanan & Cantril, op. cit. pp. 122-124. 
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, ; kind of 
tion of research institutions, it might be possible to devise d involve- 
rotation of roles and thus ensure stronger motivation for ia A could take 
ment in comparative research. In one phase a team at A ch specified 
charge of design and analysis and get teams at B and C to at B could take 
data in their respective countries, in the next phase a pe ta, and so om. 
the central role and Bet teams at A and C to collect the "institutions in 
Such rotation of "initiator" and "service" roles cea, rograms an 
different countries may well be fitted into long-term research Po studies. 
combine "common core" comparative inquiries with qoe e ch initiators 
Such a system of interdependent relationships between i less harass- 
and data gatherers might in the long run be more fruitfu ues ment type 
ing than cross-national research ventures of the Joint Me mes of labor 
involving as they often may a series of compromises and a id is wide ope? 
that in the end may not satisfy any of the parties. The E ctory solutions 
for discussion, exploration and experimentation: no satis RC that do n0t 
have as yet been found, but some experiments have been ma 
Seem worth repeating, d 
* * * e z 1 field an 
These notes on Organizational problems in Te pe 
laboratory studies of human social behavior may have seeme that must be 
simistic. Exclusive emphasis has been given to the difficulties 


taken 
: to be 
faced, the sacrifices that have to be made, the risks that have to f 


D 
l urposes 
in any attempt to obtain reliable data on social behavior for p at such 


i d that 5 
On. Our paper has taken it for aene be derive 
ing. We have assumed that the ak sh = 
at are required—at least in the long wel 


a safe proposition, All We can sa 


y to our fellow researchers is: 
other try! 


» jf 
nae wt. eens uid 
Cf Herbert Hyman, “The Conditions Warranting Cross-Nationt y sioni 
jórn Christiansen, Herbert yman and Ragnar Rommetveit, Grori mimeo): 
esearch, Oslo, Institute for Social Research, May 1951, pp. 3-8 
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A Comparative Study of Teachers' Attitudes to 
International Problems and Policies: 
Preliminary Review of Relationships in 
Interview Data 
| from Seven Western European Countries! 


Vilhelm Aubert, Burton R. Fisher, Stein Rokkan 
N Introduction 


ci We shall Present, in rather condensed fashion, a report on some of the 
Carly fing; , 


in 1953 wo in the analysis of data collected through interviews conducted 
53 with teachers in seven Western European countries. The countries 
and iom England and Wales, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
Germany. 


[i 
a 
2 


cdi Agreement on the survey project was reached at a E is 
intery; er, 1952. The seven national teams were to carry Out in i 
*WS with stratified cluster samples of 300 primary and 100 secon ei 
Of 1 nc Nets in each of the respective countries during the first months 
and ee € teams were to use essentially the same sets of field ee 
iNstrume tew schedules in each country, were to have all oop re x 
Adaptor, ^, Checked centrally for problems of translation and equiv: T 
* high i fore actual use, and were to take special diego mee 3 pon, 
Corres Don e. of comparability in all phases of the inquiries through regul: 
to th șnce and cossultation with the research coordinator on his visits 
P “tticipating centers,? 


co 
5 
(=a 
e 


he dec; _ es 
Seconda decision to concentrate the studies on teachers in primary and 


Schools was plompted by several reasons. First, the availability of 


© invest, 
teams vp tigations Téported on in this paper were planned and Cp pom by een 
ompa scientists cooperating within the framework of Es Tnkodictión 
to tho Parative Social Research: details on the teams are given i he comparative 
analysis (sent issue. The collaboration of all the seven teams 1n E is tefal 
€ data and the preparation of this preliminary de es d the re. 
are d ; Special thanks for their cooperation at end De Jacobean but 
r. e* Dot only to the coordinators, Professor Katz an Ragnar Rommetveit 
d he Insti "€ Lysgaard, Professor Harald Ofstad and Dr. i very m-zh in- 
Sbted to tute for Social Research in Oslo. The Pe =e Ni regen asd 
35s G, "ii; Brackel of the Sociological Research Centre a : 
2 With Crethe Haldorsen E ike Tostitute pu Social Research in Oslo for their work 
article ping of the coded data. e 
"gene Jacobson on methods, this issue. 
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reliable rosters of all teachers or school classes in all countries would sim- Y 
plify sampling procedures. Second, the teachers were considered to occupy 

a strategic position in the communication processes to be explored by the 
studies, and could be expected to be relatively more verbal on these issues 
than the population average. Third, there was considerable interest among 
the participating teams in the conditions and attitudes of teachers LL beo | 
Thus, there was much motivation to use this interviewing opportunity to 
collect comparative data on the professional problems and opinions of this 
important occupational group. : 


Details on the samples taken in the seven countries are given elsewhere 
in this issue. Suffice it to say that the divergencies which had to be intro- 
duced in the sample designs in the different countries as well as the marked 
differences in sample loss and replacement procedures tend to reduce the 
value of direct comparisons between national response distributions on single 
questions or items. The findings to be reported in this paper are all based 


on analyses of the directions of relationships in cross-tabulations of two Of 
more responses. 


Despite the many serious difficulties inherent in an international project 
of this kind (not excluding floods), it proved possible to complete the fiel 
operations in all countries by May, 1953. Each national team handled the — 
coding of its own interview materials on the basis of common core codes 
set up centrally, but with the collaboration of all the teams, Each team trans- 
ferred the results of coding to IBM cards, for processing by the Sociological 
Research Center at the University of Nijmegen, the Netherlands, and by the 
Institute for Social Research in Oslo, The Center at Nijmegen did yeoman 
work in reconciling a multitude of technical differences in coding and punch 
ing practices among the various teams, The comparative analysis has € 
far been concentrated on the relationships between perceptions and opinion 
relating to international developments and attitudes on matters of mation? 
policy. The findings to be reported in this paper are based on some prelim 
inary work with the data in these areas, Independent national analyses e 
centrating on the teacher-specific data—job satisfaction, status perception 


opinions on educational problems, etc. are in progress. A particularly T. 
tailed analysis of the English data has been undertaken by Dr. Hilde 


Himmelweit at the London School of Economics and will be publishe 
elsewhere, 


Concepts 


The initial research model agreed upon by the team representatives a 
the two parallel sets of comparative studies directly related variation ost 
“threat” to variation in “pressures for conformity." This was a mo p face 
suited for use in the investigation of interaction processes at the face-to" o5" 
group level. The task of the attitude Survey teams was to explore he pO 
sibilities of its adaptation for research at the national and internatio 


3 Ob. cit. 
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levels. In face-to-face Broup situations it would plausibly be hypothesized 
that, within given ranges of variation, increased threats to the values of the 
Broup would lead to increased tendencies to conform to common group 
Policies, increased pressures on others to conform, and increased rejection 
Of deviants from gtoup policies. The problem was: would it make sense to 
Start out from the corresponding sets of hypotheses in accounting for rela- 
tionships within the nation as a unit? 


a It was obvious from the outset that only a modest beginning in the 
i ee of a clarification of this problem could be made through our pilot 
effor a e but the task was considered a challenge worth some serious 
Bion € differences between the face-to-face group situation and the 
Sitesi "i were only too obvious; nevertheless, evidence from his- 
ie ysis, as well as speculations related to theories of intergroup 
jener d d seem to lend some plausibility to the notion. that similar 
im. E ips between threats and pressures for conformity might apply in 
tessar oh It was clear, however, that in the actual development of the 
of conf, esigns, the terms of these relationships— threat and pressures 

ormity’’—would have to be given very different operational referents 


aj h ; i 
vm the relationships themselves modified and made more complex to take 
*rvening factors into account. 


Has crucial difference between the group experiments and the attitude 
TM ipa seen to lie in the conceptualization of “threat : In the group 
Pen ied two Aspects of threat" were combined to constitute the inde- 
apo : Variables": the probability of the occurrence of events endangering 
ùs as of a group goal, and the valence for the group of the goal 
ol cibos i gered, These aspects of "threat" were manipulated to produce 
manipulat, different conditions for group functioning; the success of these 
9f the differs ‘was tested on attitudinal and perceptual data, and the effects 
OF pr ‘erent "threat" conditions were observed and categorized in terms 
Pressures for conformity and aggressive behaviors toward deviants. 
Obje iss study of corresponding relationships on the national level, 
as su “i in the threat conditions could not enter into the design 
Sense to € study was confined to Western Europe, and it would make little 
in this r tty to establish differences between countries or between regions 
a t The sample survey inquiries had to be squarely focussed on 
erceiveg Sin the ways threats on the national and international levels were 
ational and responded to by the subjects: what features of the inter- 
airs did ation were most worried about, what developments in world 
these de bar; consider the most likely, what forces did they see at work in 
ation eve pements, Which nations would they hold responsible if the situ- 
Comp... € Oped into a new world war? Four major aspects of this perceptual 
OF g Were distinguished in the design for the attitude study: the salience 
OF g Subject’s worries about international developments, the probability 
Occurrence of different international developments, the valence of 
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alternative developments, and the perception of the principal sources of 
dangerous developments. 


To avoid what could be endless complexity, only a limited number of 
the possible international developments were explicitly taken into account. 
For the measure of salience, the differentiation was simply between devel- 
opments which would or would not lead to a new world war. The same was 
true for attribution of blame or responsibility. For the measures of prob- 
ability and valence, five general lines of development were considered: 
continued “cold war”, increasing influence of the United States in Western 
Europe, increasing influence of the Soviet Union in Western Europe, rapid 
development toward a new world war, gradual development toward really 
peaceful conditions. Subjects were asked to order these developments 1f 
terms of their likelihood from most probable to least probable and in terms 
of their valence, or desirability from "best" to least good". (Open-ended 
questions in other parts of the interview were added to check the reliability 
of these orderings). "Salience", "probability", "valence" and "blame", t9 
give tlfem simple designations, then, constituted the primary aspects ° 
"threat" in the attitude studies and served as points of departure in the 
analysis of hypothesized relationships. 


Returning to our contrasts, in the group experiments the “dependent 


variables” were defined as three kinds of manifestations of pressures towar 
uniformity: (a) tendencies to change one's own opinions and behaviors t9 
conform to those of other group members, (b) tendencies to change others, 
(c) tendencies to reject those who persisted in maintaining deviant opinion: 
and thus to redefine the boundaries of the group. In the parallel interv iey 
studies of attitudes to national and international problems, what one hop? 
were a very roughly similar set of manifestations, were to be relate 
differences in threat perceptions: (a) the respondent's opinions of bis 
ernment, its domestic policies, defense efforts and general management c 
foreign affairs, (b) his perceptions of national unity and disunity, (c) his 
optimism-bessimism with regard t 


Pe : : ; ol- 
Ve D ard to possibilities of influencing nationa p 
icies, and (d) his views on dissent and on deviants from national policy: 


gor- 


Situational Factors 


In this connection, an important point tó be noticed is that in the 
interview studies, these manifestations of “pressures toward conformity HE 
to be specified within the framework of the actual political situation 1D. rs 
of the seven countries: the actual policies of the governments, the amo en 
of support for these policies in the publics, the general relationships pe 
majorities and minorities on these issues, the current situation for Hn ta 
types of deviants in the countries. Indeed, the specifically different eo d 
framework in which teachers as a subgroup live within each of these ot- 
tions are of relevance. These circumstances increased very much the imp 
tance of cross-national comparisons of findings, for in a way the histor res 
given differences in social organization, policies and opinion struc 
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among the seven countries entered as additional elements to modify some of 
the hypothesized relationships in important respects. 


The world being what it is and not as social scientists would have it, 
these countries did not lend themselves to inclusion in clearly distinguishable 
cells of a neat design—but they certainly presented marked differences in 
their foreign and domestic policies. To take foreign policy first, four of the 
Seven countries (Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and the United King- 
dom) had joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and found strong 
Support for NATO policies in public opinion; a fifth country, France, had 
also joined NATO but its public opinion was profoundly split over the 
Policies pursued in this body. A sixth country, Western Germany, had still 
no foreign policy of its own, but its government had wide popular support 
Or its decision to join the Western alliance system. The seventh country, 
Sweden, had decided to stay neutral in the current power conflict despite 
wide-spread popular sympathies with the West, and despite active advocacy 
of NATO-oriented policies among liberals and conservatives. On domestic 
Policies the countries also differed markedly: there were conservative or 
Center party governments in Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and 
estern Germany, a coalition government with strong pro-labor elements 
the Netherlands, a labor-agrarian coalition government in Sweden and 
an all-labor government in Norway. These differences in political situations 
could obviously be expected to be reflected in differences in the response 

Istributions for the samples of teachers in the seven countries; in the indi- 
vidual country data, they could be expected to modify the interrelationships 
etween the threat perception responses and the responses relating to politi- 
cal Conformity, 


in 


the In Sum: this dependence on historically given situational factors muc 
vid Conditions and contexts of data-gathering in sample inquiries EE idi 
ms attitudes, In the group experiments, the crucial conditions for 

1 t rection processes could be more or less controlled, and the processes 
) SmSelves observed and categorized. In the interview studies, the entire 
“ign had to be fitted directly into the concrete historical situation; the 
a 8athering had to be confined to the registration of individual dif- 
ines in response patterns. These response patterns were end-products of 


i ; 
sí rm processes in"themselves beyond the reach of the research meth 
used, 


tens as " 
'entialities and Limitations of the Cross-National Surveys 


exam would seem, then, that the attitude surveys could not it assumed i- 
Opin’ the general effects of threats to a nation on the be haviors an 
Pinions Of its members in the way the experiments would in the case of 
ful qo face groups. We nevertheless believe the interview studies to E use- 
Wa °F exploring, as cognitive patterns, the relationships between di ET 
"mu of Perceiving possible threats to the nation and different views o 
"Onal policies, national unity and national dissent. These perceptions and 
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these viewpoints may reflect interaction processes in the primary groups in 
which each subject is involved, but they are also responses to the great 
flow of stimuli coming via the mass media of communication. Essentially, 
what the attitude studies could help to uncover were patterns of responsive- 
ness to major themes, appeals and recommendations in the current flow of 
mass-directed communications relating to national policy, defense and for- 
eign relations. 


These patterns of necessity reflect differences among countries and polit- 
ical sectors in the general tendencies of such communications, but they can 
also help to underscore some basic similarities in the modes of argumenta- 
tion on these issues, Such relationships as can be empirically established 
between threat orientations and views about national policies, national unity 
and national dissent, need not necessarily reflect any dynamic interaction 
processes of the kind observed on the face-to-face group level. These rela- 
tionships might perhaps be more adequately explained from a consideration 


of the predominant patterns of appeals and recommendations related to 
such issues. 


Theorizing and research on 


Propaganda and persuasive argumentation 
seem to warrant the assum 


s y ption that references to threatening developments 
in mass-directed communications will normally be combined with “reassuring 
recommendations” of policies designed to avert the dangers. The threat 
references, as important functional elements in continuous processes of pet 
suasion, tend to justify or facilitate acceptance of existing or proposed poli- 
cies or actions. In a sense, therefore, the Comparative interview studies 
might be said to examine the extent to Which those who respond to threat 
appeals in some specified Way respond in a similar way to the policy recom 
mendations regularly related to these appeals in the mass media. 


In the countries of Western Europe the crucial issue in international 
politics has, at least since 1948, been centered about the threat of Soviet 
aggression. Public’ debate on foreign policy issues has been primarily CO” 
centrated on the assessment of this threat (including the question, does ' 
exist at all?) and on the measures to be taken to reduce it or avert it if i 
exists. In six of the countries in which surveys of teachers were made, the 
prevalent patterns of mass-directed argumentation huve combined reference 
t with appeals for a firm and powerful alliance of the 
Western powers, increased defense budgets in each of the countries, strengt 
ened national unity, and isolation of dissentients from basic national po 
cies. We would call this the “enemy-oriented”’ pattern of persuasion. 


3 : Tr 
Sweden, the governmental policy was for neutrality in the current pne 
conflict, but otherwise the predominant patterns of argumentation 1P ra 
mass media were substantial M 


ly the same as those in the other six coun 


AI e : d 

Against the "enemy-oriented" patterns considerable counter-forces ha 
manifested themselves and had been gaining strength in several O ding 
countries, particularly in France, during the two or three years prece 
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Our interviews. These counter-appeals and counter-arguments took highly 
divergent forms, but they all attempted in one way or another to decrease 
the persuasiveness of the threat appeals, the policy recommendations and 
the correlate opinion pressures predominant in the "enemy-oriented" pat- 
terns. The major elements in these counter-patterns would seem to be: 
(a) emphasis on the dangers of a world war as such, rather than on the 
threat from a potential enemy; (b) emphasis on the dangers involved in 
the current tendency to rely primarily on military preparedness efforts in 
Working for peiceful international relations; (c) emphasis on the need for 
a general reduction of tensions through patient negotiation and through 
Increased support for neutral forces mediating between the major powers. 
Correlated with this “war-oriented” pattern of argumentation, there seemed 
to be a tendency to assume critical attitudes on issues of domestic policy, 
and a tendency to defend the rights of opinion minorities. 


This contrast, then, between “enemy-orientation” and “‘war-orientation” 
ürrent public discussion in Western Europe could be expected to find 
reflection in the relationships among interview responses. A prime objective 
in the analysis would be to explore the consistency of the threat perceptions 
And the extent of their correlation with viewpoints on national policies. 
Secondary aim (and a very important one, if some of these relationships 
pela Prove to be consistent in the data), would be to investigate the 
E and personal characteristics of the respondents found to differ in 
cir threat perceptions. 


Stu t was of course impossible to include in the design. of this set of 

dies many of the factors that might be relevant in explaining these dif- 
a ces among respondents. The factors that were included primarily 
Jm ed to the specific personal and occupational problems of the popu 
ET to be sampled: the primary and secondary school teachers in n: 
Bene "Y. These included: the usual demographic and social data, mem o. 
aie job satisfaction, perception of teachers’ social status, atttitu de 
ES ona Problems, general views on discipline and principles of be- 
Value $ In this way the studies also provided comparative data of ees 
og d the understanding of the positions and problems of m tache 
Speci qe cupational group in the different countries. A report on this teacher- 
"IC phase of the study program may be prepared later. 


Analysis 


in c 


is ai us turn now to some of the early results of the analytic work a 
Telati Progress, and to some of the problems of their interpretation. = 
e c stp among the various responses involved in threat perception wi 

wasidered first, then the relationships of threat perception to views on 
the pent Policies, national unity and dissent. What has been dp Us E 
has Nalysis is Suggested by the very brief conceptual framework that a rea y 
With eo Presented; what has been found, of modest substance, is reporte 
Proce, © hope that it be seen as part of the OCSR's methodological learning 
poe Exploratory behavior in the latter part of the research maze. 
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Threat Orientation 


How are the different responses to aspects of possible threat in inter- 
national affairs related? Four such aspects and responses were mentioned 
earlier: 


(a) the salience of the respondents’ worries about world affairs; 


(b) the relative probability, as respondents saw it, of the occurrence of five possible 
developments in Western Europe—war, American dominance, Russian dom- 
inance, continued cold war, genuine peace; 


(c) the valence, or relative acceptability and unacceptability to the respondents of 
these same five developments, and, in particular, war; 


(d) the location or source of dangerous developments seen by the teachers in the 
samples, and consequent attribution of blame. 
The principal finding is that only one of the possible pairs of these 
responses is consistently associated in all the seven countries. The valence 
of war, relative to other possible international outcomes, is closely related 


to which of the major power constellations is seen as the source of danger 
in the world. 


The valence measures were two: (a) the ranking of the five possible 
developments from “would result in the best situation for us if it should 
happen” to “would result in the Jeast good situation for us”, and (b) te 
sponses to the question: "Under what circumstances would you look upon 
a world war as an alternative that would be the "lesser of two evils?’ ” 19 
all seven countries, those teachers who ranked the outbreak of war as the 
"least good” possibility were significantly more likely to say that under 7? 
circumstances can war be a "lesser of two evils". 


The “blame attribution" or “source of danger" measures were based 09 
content analyses of responses to two open-ended questions: "In your judg; 
ment, what developments in international affairs constitute a danger?", an 
"If a world war were to occur, do you think any one nation or grouP 9 
nations would be most to blame?" Those who referred to the Soviet Unio” 
and the Communist bloc as the Principal source of danger also tende 


attribute the blame for a new world war exclusively to these powers; t 
is the case in all of the countries, 


When the valence and “blame attribution” measures are examine 
jointly, we find consistently that those who could conceive of circumstances 
under which a ‘world war would be the "lesser of two evils” were mon 
likely to put the blame exclusively on the Soviet bloc, while those W 
could not conceive of any such circumstances were less likely to blame t 
Soviet bloc and more likely to stress the general features of the pipol?? 
power struggle or, more rarely, the responsibility of the Western powers: 
these relationships will appear from inspection of Table Ia. The on 
sistency and significance of this relationship in all the seven countries gin 
us some reason to believe that the basic distinction in orientation tO wor 
events that we discussed earlier is actually reflected in the response P 


nc nei siS, 
terns of the teachers—the distinction between an enemy-oriented emph? 
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Under what circum- 
stances would you look 
upon a world war as an 
alternative that would 
be the “lesser of two 
evils” ? 
1. Under 
stances 


no circum- 


2. Under some circum- 
stances 


3. Don't know^or re- 
sponse not ascer- 
tained 


TABLE I 


A. If a world war were to occur, do you think 
any one nation or group of nations would 


be most to blame? 


Belgium: 
England 

and Wales: 
France: 
Netherlands: 
Norway: 


Sweden: 


Western 
Germany: 


= 


w 
NE UNE UNE WHE UN e VNE UIN 


VALENCE OF WAR, BLAME ATTRIBUTION, AND APPROVAL OF DISSENT 


B. Do you think it is good or bad to have fun damental 


differences of opinion, within a country, on such ma 


ters as military preparedness? 


Doesn't Don't Both Don't 
Blames blame knowor good _ know or 
Eastern Eastern no and no 
bloc bloc response Good bad Bad response Tot N 
35% 51 14 34% 10 46 10 100% 166 
57% 33 10 32% 12 50 6 100% 206 
— — — = — — — 100% 28 
29% 46 25 49% 15 32 6 100% 161 
47% 29 24 52% 10 29 9 100% 210 
— — — — — — — 100% 29 
16% 52 32 51% 16 31 2 100% 257 
40% 39 21 49% 11 39 1 100% 72 
— a — — — = 100% 21 
47% 42 11 32% 16 48 4 100% 81 
70% 20 10 30% 7 63 — 100% 294 
-— — — — — — = 100% 25 
26% 42 32 38% | .9 43 10 100% 113 
57% 16 27 30% 14 53 3 100% 250 
= e 4e = — = — 100% 37 
60% 33 7 14% 7 76 3 10066 139 
7896 18 4 11% 6 82 1 100% 276 
100% 28 
23% 46 31 71% 11 15 3* 100% 190 
49% 38 13 67% 7 23 3 100% 155 
100% 20 


= 


e 
e 
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focussed on the aggressive intentions of the potential enemy, and a war- 
oriented emphasis, focussed on the danger of war as such. This distinction 
has proved of particular value in the further analysis of the interview data 
and is of central importance in the study. 


It could perhaps have been expected that the war-oriented teachers 
would on the whole be more consciously worried about the international 
situation and also would assign a higher probability to the possibility of bs 
third world war. Neither seems to be the case. In most countries there 15 
no significant association between measures of the salience of international 
tension on the one hand, and measures of blame and valence on the other 
hand. In France and the Netherlands the war-oriented are: significantly 
more concerned with the international situation, while in Belgium there 15 
a tendency in the Opposite direction: those who blame the Soviet bloc are 


more likely to manifest worry about world developments in their responses 
to our open-ended questions. 


A question might reasonably arise: are these threat orientations related 
to the more obvious “background” or "demographic" characteristics of the 
teachers? In general, this must be answered in the negative, except for one 
critical characteristic to be discussed later, Thus, there are no constant dif- 
ferences between primary and secondary school teachers in their threat 
orientations. In Belgium and France the primary school teachers are on the 
whole more likely than the secondary school teachers to attribute high 
negative valence to the possibility of a new world war; while in the Nether 
lands and in Norway the secondary school teachers tend to rank higher iP 
war-orientation. Analyses of the distributions of “blame attribution" £% 
sponses also show some differences among the countries: in Belgium» 
England, the Netherlands and Norway primary grade teachers are more 
likely than secondary grade teachers to put the blame exclusively 09 Ed 
Soviet bloc; in the other countries, there are no clear relationships. The dif- 
ferences between men and women teachers may also be of some interest: 
In Belgium, England and the Netherlands the male teachers tend to be 
more war-oriented than the females, while in Sweden the opposite apP an 
to be the case. In the other countries these relationships are unclear aH 
unsystematic. Similar country differences are also found when the “blame 
attribution" responses are considered. Among the other background factors 
which have been treated are the teacher's age and the location of his schoo” 
the results, as in'the examples above, show no distinct patterning. 


Threat Orientations and Views of Governmental Policy 


The second phase of the analysis considered in this paper concerns the 
relationships between threat orientations and views of governmental policy: 
Perhaps the simplest summary of these views would lic in the respondents 
reports on their political party sympathies—if one could only measure p 
sympathies by simple means. The proportion of teachers for whom dh 
information was not obtained in these surveys ranged from 4% in Swe 
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to 19% in Germany. There were also marked differences in the proportion 
of respondents reporting zo party affiliations or sympathies: the range was 
yom less than one per cent in Sweden to as much as 31% in Germany. 

€ find Significantly more orientation to the Soviet threat among those 
‘ympathizing with the conservative and the center parties and significantly 
More orientation to the dangers of war among those who report pro-labor, 
Social-democrat: or socialist leanings.! This was the case in all countries, 


Whatever the politics of the government then in power. 
] 


An interesting check on this association is provided by relating threat 
tations to responses to the’ question: "Do you feel that a porao 
Ment is doing all it possibly can to maintain peace in the world?” In al 
Countries within the Western defense system the enemy-oriented teachers 
paote frequently gave affirmative replies to this question. In Sweden the 
tendency is the Opposite: the enemy-oriented teachers were no more likely to 
Xpress confidence in their government's policies for peace than the war- 
Oriented, presumably because so many of the enemy-oriented would have 
Preferred to see their country abandon its neutrality and join the North 
tlantic Treaty Organization. 


Orien 


A related finding can be reported from the analysis of the association 
between the respondents' threat orientations and their confidence in the 
9mestic policies of their governments. In all the countries that were gov- 
émed by conservatives or Christian center parties, the enemy-oriented teach- 
ers Benerally tended to express more confidence in the current domestic 
Policies than the war-oriented teachers, while in three countries that had 
More labor-oriented governments the tendency was in the opposite direction, 
although significantly so only in Norway. It would seem, then, that high 
“nemy-orientation need not necessarily predispose toward acceptance of total 
ational policy, as a simplicistic application of much social-psychological 
bi “Ory might have it; the over-all structure of domestic politics appears to 
* highly important in this relationship. 


os Substantia] support for this interpretation is found in an analysis of the 
er-al] relationship between the party sympathies reported by the teachers 
hat their responses to the different questions used to elicit opinions on the 
‘onal 80vernment arid its policies. In England, France, and Germany 

S Lal Or-supporting teachers were clearly least likely to express support for 
SN governments’ foreign policies. In Belgium and the Netherlands, the 
p Cialists were definitely less often in favor of the current foreign policies 
B the Catholics, but there were no clear differences between the Social- 
NS the Liberals in Belgium or Socialists and Conservatives in the 
à etlands, In Norway, those who reported Labor sympathies were slightly 
he e frequently in favor of existing foreign policies than those with other 
ty Orientations, while in Sweden there were no substantial differences 


4 
T . s [a 
maj amber Of teachers who reported Communist party affiliations was much too 
li 


n all countries to allow any statistical analysis. 
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sympathies with responses to questions about domestic policies, we find a + 
much more clear-cut contrast among the countries: in Belgium, England, 
France and Germany, the Socialist supporters tended to express least con- 
fidence in the current governmental domestic policies; in the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden, they tended to express the most confidence. 


These contrasts also manifested themselves in the relationships between 
threat-orientation and views on defense efforts. In all countries, without 
exception, the enemy-oriented teachers were significantly more often in favor 
of increased military preparedness than the war-oriented. However, if we 
look at the relationship between views on domestic policies and views On 
defense efforts, we find a major difference between the countries. In the 
four countries with conservative or Christian center governments, those who 
expressed confidence in their government's domestic policies were on the 
whole more likely to favor increased defense efforts. In the three other 
countries the tendency is in the opposite direction, particularly so in Sweden 
where those who disliked their government's domestic policies were signifi- 
cantly more often in favor of increased military preparedness. 


Threat Perceptions and Views of National Unity and National Dissent 


between teachers with different party affiliations on this score. Relating party 


the national political structures—what they are, how they are perceive 
we 


and the ways they may affect views of unity and dissent. One hypothesis e 


examined held that the enemy-oriented teachers would in general tend 
perceive wider national consensus on central issues of foreign policy e 
defense. This does not appear to be the case in many of the countries. 


The question used to get at this perception of national consensus fol- 
lowed some discussion of defense policy, and was: "In your judgment 
about what proportion of your countrymen agree with the government on 
the defense issue?” Cross-tabulating the responses to this question with the 
threat orientation responses, we find that only in France did the enemy" ; 
oriented more often than the war-oriented see grearer national consensus: 
This relationship is less apparent in Germany, the Netherlands and Norway 
and not clear at all in Belgium and England. In Sweden, the tendencies 3" 
on the whole in the opposite direction: the enemy-oriented teachers e" | 
to see less agreement. A more detailed analysis of the relationships betwer i | 
party affiliation, opinions on governmental policy, and perception © ior 
consensus seems to clarify this finding: there was a general ten ency dis- 
those who identified with the party or parties in power to see less E 
agreement irt the nation than those who did not so identify. The exceptio 
for Belgium and England might be understood in the light of the 
narrow majorities of the governing parties in these countries. 
eater whe? 
disunity i 
public pe 


These between-country differences clearly point to the importance of 


` The difficulties in interpretation of relationships are even 8" 
we pass on from the analysis of perceptions of national unity of 
the analysis of feelings about agreement and disagreement with 
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V ig. The principal questions used in the latter area were: "Do you think it 
-` 48 good or bad to have fundamental differences of opinion, within a country, 
on such matters as military preparedness?" and, "In general, what do you 
think should be done with people who have different opinions from those 
of the majority in times of war?" The use of these questions has raised 
Some important problems of cross-national stimulus equivalence; also, the 
questions were probably differentially interpreted by different kinds of re- 
Spondents within a single country. There are significant associations between 
the responses on these two questions in two of the countries, less definite 
relationships in three of them, and no relationship in Belgium and Sweden. 


_ If we review the way in which responses to these two questions on 
unity and dissent are related to other major responses in the study, we find 
Important differences among the countries. These are differences in the way 
threat Perceptions relate to approval-disapproval of national disagreements 
âs such (the first question), and to tolerance-intolerance in expressions of 
feclings about deviant members of the national community (the second 
question). For example, in France the enemy-oriented respondents tended 
on the whole both to disapprove of disagreements and to reject deviants, 
Ub Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden they seemed to be as tol- 
En of deviants as the war-oriented but more likely to disapprove of gen- 
Cage disagreements. Among teachers in England and Norway, on the 
"s ary, there was less difference between the enemy-oriented and the 
lc on the value of national disagreement, but substantial dif- 

ces on the treatment of wartime deviants. In Belgium there seems to 
im no clear relationship for either of the measures. Table IB will give an 
Pression of the complexity of these relationships and the difficulties of 

C ween-country analysis. 


Tie: between-country differences are currently being analyzed in 
interpr a It seems to us that if these particular findings are at all 
hele le a multiplicity of factors will have to be taken into account, 
as ae Such material on the personality and social status of the teachers 
i available in thé study. Differences among our teachers in their politi- 

id affiliations and in their general acceptance of governmental policies 
conc $e account for some of the discrepancies, but the evidence is far from 
if ag At this stage of the analysis, we believe that it will be very 

Within Me include the data on views of national unity and national dissent 
relations simple patterns of association indicated by our analysis of the 
Téspon Ships between threat perception responses and policy conformity 
err It may well be that our measurements in the area of unity and 

it will RVE been inadequate for cross-national comparisons. At all events, 
Sin. Dot be in the least reassuring to be able to interpret some of the be- 
Country differences in relationships more or less plausibly a posteriori, 


5 n 
he " " 
ferc Ench and German versions of the second question were each markedly dif- 
also j In content from the common item used by the five other countries, but were 
Dtended to provide measures of "tolerance of deviants" on military issues. 
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from complicated considerations of the specific situations in each country 
and for each major respondent category. 


Some Conclusions 


This brief discussion of the concepts, methods and preliminary find- 
ings of the seven-nation interview inquiry will have given some indications 
of the complexities faced by one Broup of social scientists, who embarked 
upon systematic comparative research on the patterning of opinions and 
attitudes in different political and cultural settings. International communi- 
cation and opinion research has made rapid progress in the years since 
World War II, but social scientists have only slowly come to grips with the 
variety and host of methodological problems and theoretical potentialities 
of this kind of research, If they have served no other purpose, our compara- 
tive interview inquiries have at least provided for the participants expe 
tience that may help in the clarification of the concrete research problems. 
We hope to share this experience with others more fully in published form. 


The early analysis findings outlined in this paper give some evidence 
of high consistency in the patterning of threat-orientations in the Western 
European area and also indicate some consistent correlates of such orienta- 
tions. Yet what has been most impressive in the analysis is the way in which 
so many of the relationships vary in size, direction and significance in dif- 
ferent countries, the way they seem modified by specific national and inter- 
national situational factors—by the historically-given structures of political 
forces, by the dominant policies, by majority-minority relations, by the 09” 
Boing communication processes in the mass media and in the larger organ! 


zations. To Iepeat an old admonition, which is especially pertinent to 
cross-national research, the 


isolation of deviants. ^ 


The combitied operations that are implied would no doubt call for Ve! 
different kinds of working arrangements and perhaps some experimenting 
with alternative forms of collaboration than that of the OCSR. Having 1? 
mind the OCSR's varied experiences in organizing and implementing A 
seven-nation studies, it does not seem too cautious to recommend 2 more 
focussed approach to comparative social research. Thus, if simultaneous a 
quiries were required, they might be restricted to two or three countrie 
with cultural similarities but clearly identifiable contrasts in social struct! 
or political arrangements. The range of material sought in the interv ly ’ 
might be limited, but each content area thoroughly explored. The caref 
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xtensive analyses and 
chosen samples ought to be large enough to allow extensiv 
reliable inf 


ini trol should be 

erences, even though interviewer d ee amd Hm 
eee oe to o pone vue ah dita and the interpreta- 

el age Posi, Tp mayis : ng scientists from the few 

tion of findings might be joint enterprises ea i| nadie a ot 

` Countries studied, and be fitted into the broa i f: erar of 
existing evidence in each country. Progress sini bpbeserd, bot there 

rangements of this kind will necessarily be s hd Cep ne 

can be little doubt that the task is worth the susta 


E . ss-national com- 
Entists who want to get beyond superficially satisfactory cro 
Parisons of Opinions. 
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Methods Used for Producing Comparable Data 
in the OCSR Seven-Nation Attitude Study 


Eugene Jacobson 


The design of the OCSR attitude study called for a set of equivalent 
research operations in each of the seven nations. It was clear from the out- 
set that it would be inappropriate to work toward an ideal of identical 
research in every detail, both because it seemed likely that identical opera- 
tions might, in some cases, result in measurements that were not equivalent, 
and because the variations in research facilities available in the seven nations 
would not allow identical operations. 


The alternative adopted was to use a set of pre-tests or model studies 
that would permit the national teams to test the equivalence of operations 
that would be appropriate for the ultimate data gathering and processing 1D. 
each of the countries, and, at the same time, develop more nearly similar 
research facilities. It was intended that at the end of the series of pre-tests 
the teams would be staffed and equipped in comparable fashion and that 
the questionnaire and content analysis procedures, though perhaps moc 
fied to meet situational country demands, would be producing equivalent data. 


The preceding article! affords some basis for judging the success of 
these efforts. To the extent that it is possible to demonstrate consistency 
among countries in the complex relationships within the attitude data, there 
is evidence that equivalent data have been produced. This point will 
taken up again at the end of this report. In the paragraphs that follow 
we will describe the Steps that were taken to work toward equivalent i 
search operation in the seven countries.2 


The Major Planning Conferences 


An initial three day planning meeting was convened by the Institute 
for Social Research in Oslo in May, 1951, presided over by Dr. Herber 
Hyman of Columbia University, in residence at the Oslo Institute 2$ 4 
Fulbright scholar. Social psychologists and sociologists from Belgiu™ 
France, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 


———- f 
1 Vilhelm Aubert, Burton R. Fisher, and Stein Rokkan “A Comparative Study of 
Teachers’ Attitudes to International Problems and Policies: Preliminary Revie 
Relationships . . .", this issue. . an 
? A more complete account of the project, up to the time that data gathering vam 

in the winter of 1952-53, can be found in Progress Report, Organization for Oslo 
parative Social Research, published by the Institute for Social Research, 
Norway, February 1953. 
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United Kingdom discussed theory and methods and proposed that an atti- 
tude study be conducted in each of their countries both as a means of col- 
lecting intrinsically useful comparative social science data and as a basis for 
establishing uniform training opportunities in the academic institutions that 
the investigators represented. They decided to work on plans for such re- 
Search separately during the summer and reconvene in Oslo in the fall. 
The four week planning conference in September-October 1951, led by 
Dr. Daniel Katz, University of Michigan, in residence at the Oslo Institute 
as a Fulbright Scholar, resulted in agreement on a basic research problem, 
agreement on the use of an intensive interview survey method to accumulate 
data, agreement on a tentative time schedule and the programming of a 
Set of initial steps for the development of research instruments, and the 
establishment of a central administrative office at the Oslo Institute for co- 
Ordinating the research among the countries. 


The third planning conference was held in April, 1952, at the yd 
chological Research Laboratories of the University of Amsterdam under the 


itection of Dr, Katz, More detailed discussions resulted in the following 
Proposals: 


à E f 
1. The research problem would be to study the effect of varying conditions o! 
wi grienced threat on group members as reflected in their attitudes toward deviants 
ithin the group, , - 
aff ,2. The content of threat would be looked for in the general area of international 
airs with an emphasis on threat of war. 
b 3. The group to be studied would be primary and secondary schon teachers, 
oth because several of the investigators had continuing interests in stu jes amon 
teachers and because teachers were judged to be a relatively available and readily 
sampled population. kea rea 
. A random and representative sample of teachers would be selecte pre 
Probability sampling where appropriate, and with the help of teacher rosters in 
Countries where central records were conveniently available. : — à 
5. The data would be collected by personal interviews with the selected respon 
» during which they would be asked a standard set of questions, and their answers 
€ recorded verbatim. 
a . The recorded questionnaire protocols would be coded by standard content 
nalysis procedures to allow mass analysis with punched card methods. 
th 7. Sub-committees of the whole seven-nation set of investigators would BEBE 
cent pa instruments With the help of a project coordinator working out of the 
ntral office, u 
mi 8. The project coordinator would have the responsibility of devising and ad- 
‘nistering techniques for standardizing the research operations. 
9. Data would be gethered during the winter of 1952-53. 


In the following sections we will discuss the steps that were taken. to 
ork out this program through the invention of techniques for approaching 
“quivalence in each of the several major research phases. 
Sampling "Teachers 


What kind of a sample was wanted and what was obtained? 


d _ When teachers were suggested as the subjects for the attitude study 
uring the initial planning conferences, the implicit intention was to pro- 
Vide a Iepresentative sample of all of the primary and secondary school 
ers in each country. With completely comparable representative sam- 
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les the reports of the research could refer to the "Belgian teacher" or M 
"Swedish teacher". Three hundred primary school teacher interviews an 
one hundred secondary school teacher interviews, selected in such a fashion 
that they would not only be random but also that they reflect major dis- 
tribution of teacher characteristics within the country, were to allow exten- 
sive comparisons among "teachers" in the seven countries. This ideal was 
approximated with varying degrees of closeness in the sevcral countrics. 


The complementary objective, that individual respondents be selected 
without sampling bias and that the sampling procedures be sufficiently €x- 
plicit and denotable to permit replication, was met much more satisfactorily. 


What was done to provide comparability in samples? 


After the first Oslo conference, a sample of Swedish teachers, strati- 
fied by geographical area and sex, was circulated among the teams as an 
example for discussion. France and Germany prepared alternative sample 
designs to meet special field conditions in their countries. 


At the Paris conference it was agreed that there would not be identical 
samples because costs were different among countries and because already 
existing field organizations that had trained interviewers were to be use 
in France and Germany. Ultimate selection of respondent would be identt- 
cal, however. That is, random selection would be made by the team leader 
from rosters. And the population of teachers, in each case, was defined iP 
the same way. Only full time teachers in regular schools in the state 9^ 
religious systems were to be interviewed. 


Geographical restrictions 


In Belgium, the Netherlands and in England and Wales there were e 
be no arbitrary exclusions of geographical areas, But in Norway, SW° E: 
and France it was decided to use a sample of quasi-urban areas, defined, $ 
major population centers and regions adjacent to them. These areas inclu a 
some “rural” schools, but none that were genuinely remote from pop" oe 
centers. In the smaller countries it could be assumed that very few tad 
included would come from places that were, in the same sense, ge08'P e 
cally remote, and that the decision to use a quasi-urban sample in the largo 
countries would not so much limit the comparability among countries 25 
would limit the, representativeness within. In Germany, sampling WS E 
from a set of selected areas that had been determined, on the basis of i y 
vious studies, to contain a population representative of Western Germ 
and West Berlin. 


Sample Analysis 


+ gts 
During the second field trip of the survey coordinator, final ud 
ments in the sample were agreed upon. Table I presents a condense $ 
ysis of the primary school teacher sample in each of the seven count" b 
jum 
Representativeness. In discussing the OCSR study data from Belg 
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Specifications 


Total no. of 
teachers 
Geographi- 
cal restric- 
tions of 
population 


Pop. sampled 


Sample 
drawn 


No. teachers 
interviewed 


Sample loss: 
Total 76 
Refusals 96 


Pop.-sample 

Comparison 
Male 
Female 


. NATIONAL TEACHER SAMPLE: PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Excl. 3 North Areas around 
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300 + 150 300 + 300 


10% of 300 26% of 437 
13% of 300 14% of 300° 


Pop. Sample Pop. Sample Pop. Sample Pop. Sample 


England and Wales and the Netherlands, the table above suggests that it 
would be possible to make generalizations about “the full-time state system 
primary school teacher" in these countries. There were no arbitrary geo- 
graphic sample restrictions, loss was relatively low and stratification prob- 
ably increased representativeness. If sampling were the only consideration, 
direct comparisons of OCSR data among these countries would be justified. 
In Norway and Sweden refusal rate is relatively low, but part of the teacher 
population was not sampled. Generalizations would have to be limited to 
"teachers in tbe areas sampled." In France and Germany there is both arbi- 
trary geographic restriction and relatively high sample loss. The sample can 
be described, strictly, as a “partial sample of teachers in some areas.” It is a 
reproduceable sample, but it is not representative of the teachers in these 
two countries in the same sense as in the other five. These considerations 
suggest that findings from all seven countries, when comparative analysis 
is presented, cannot be generalized to "teachers in these countries", but must 
be qualified as proposed above. 


Randomness. The ultimate selection of respondents was the task of the 
research director, not the interviewers, in all of the countries. Interviewers 
were furnished either the names of the teachers or the characteristics of class- 
rooms designated unambiguously, and had no opportunity to influence the 
choice of respondent. The research directors made their selections randomly 
from lists of teachers or classrooms both for the original sample and for 


replacements of sample loss. In replacement, selection was made from strat 
representing the loss. 


Reproduceability. Individual team records will allow other researche 
to duplicate the samples used. 


Gathering Interviews 
What interview questions should be used? 


It was primarily the problem of arriving at a set of interview questions 
that would be acceptable to all of the teams that led to the elaborate struc 
ture of pre-tests, conferences, and memoranda distribution that the b 
survey used. Seven principal investigators in seven countries had to fact 
satisfied that a very concrete and vulnerable collection of questions 19 zo 
represented appropriate means for getting evidence about a relatively 
biguous framework of constructs accepted as the survey design. 


After the second Oslo planning conference in the fall of 1951, Dr: ae 
and the Norwegian team circulated a first draft of the questionnaire ; 
gather data about the three major variables: threat of international co? ing 
tesponse to threat represented by attitudes toward deviants, and saben 
determinants of basic personality predispositions and general value syste 
Before the spring, 1952, meeting in Amsterdam, each team infer al 
thirty respondents. On the basis of the discussion of this exp ee 
Amsterdam and the agreement to use teachers as subjects, Prof. Olden 
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Dr. Jetter, Dr. Katz and the Norwegian team prepared a second pre-test, 
including in addition to revisions of the original material a group of ques- 
tions designed specifically for teachers. There were about two hundred 
questions in this form, intended to produce data related to forty variables. 


In May and June the teams used this version as an intensive qualita- 
tive pre-test with ten teacher respondents. Verbatim transcripts of respond- 
€nt’s answers and extensive comments on the field experience were sent to 
the Oslo office as a basis for selecting the best items for the next draft. 


The final pre-test form of approximately the desired length and se- 
quence—about forty substantive questions in addition to background mate- 
rial on age, education, etc.—was used in a full-scale dress-rehearsal with 
50 teachers in each country in the later summer and early fall of 1952. 

he survey coordinator visited all of the teams during this pre-test and, 
after discussions of the field experience with team leaders, issued another 
revision of the form to be used with ten respondents. 


From the 50 interviews, team leaders sent a random sample of ten to 
t © central office along with a complete tabulation of all 50 on a categoriz- 


'ng scheme drafted by the central office after review of the previous pre-test 
materia], 


_ All of the principal investigators met in Paris at the Centre des Etudes 
ociologiques for two weeks at the end of the pre-test period in October, 
1952. In the course of the conference, five additional revisions, developed 
after discussions of individual team experience and analysis of the data from 
€ pre-test of 50 tabulations, culminated in a questionnaire form that all 
€am leaders accepted as being appropriate in wording and sequence. 


How should the questions be worded in the different languages? 


When the Paris meeting agreed on the exact wording of the question- 

» the consensus was about intent and meaning in the group’s common 

tp guage, English. But the problem of producing functionally equivalent 
anslations in the languages of the seven countries remained. 


naire, 


ü There were two aspects to the multiple language problem: the tránsla- 
ton had to re 


tr x produce,the English meaning adequately, and the adequate 

?nslation had to be judged in terms of its psychological equivalence to 

te forms being used in the other countries. The operations that were in- 
"ded to meet the translation problem are described in the following para- 

Sraphs, At the end of this section we will speculate about some ex post facto 
Necks on functional psychological equivalence. 


E The languages of the study included Norwegian, Swedish, German, 

proc, Dutch and English. Regional language differences within countries 

Pree Pos formally considered with the exception of the use of variaticas of 
n 


and Dutch as the two languages in Belgium. 
Translation. In the analysis by the central office of the translations of 
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the initial pre-test of ten and the following pre-test of 50 questionnaires, 
and during the conversations of the survey coordinator with team members, 
a number of gross translation difficulties were resolved. The three general 
classes of problems and their solutions were: a.) When the team leaders and 
central staff agreed that there were several equally appropriate translations 
into the language of use, the team leader chose the form that he judged 
best in establishing rapport or in terms of simplicity or style. b.) If the 
original question was intentionally worded ambiguously, the central office 
reviewed the translations among the countries and recommended a wording 
for each that tended to establish the ambiguity in equivalent fashion. 
C.) In those instances where the translation difficulty occurred because the 
concept was not commonly found in the culture or the language was not 
equipped to handle the concept unambiguously, the question was eliminated 
in all countries, Then an effort was made to find an alternative useable 
concept and translation that met the study objectives. 


These language adjustments were made in all of the pre-test stages. 
The final check was made after the Paris meeting when each team sent five 
independent translations into the central office, preferred forms in each 
language were selected and discussed with team leaders, and a compilation 
of official versions in all languages was issued. 


Functional Equivalence. The discussion above has been about the tech- 
niques developed for arriving at a translation that seemed to preserve the 
intent and meaning of the Original English form, The complementary ques: 
tion about whether these good translations would produce equivalent data 
among the countries has to be approached in another way. In different cul- 
tural contexts formally equivalent translations might result in questions that 
would produce different classes of data, Or, the set of adequate translations 


of what was a good Sequence of questions in English might produce ? 
badly ordered set of stimuli in the language of ae al 


The extensive Pre-testing was intended to uncover problems of this 
sort, and it is the judgment of the team members and the central office 
staff that many equivalence difficulties have been avoided, But the evalua- 
tion of the success of this aspect of standardization has to be done during 
the analysis of data. In general, the evaluation wil rest on the extent t° 
which sets of questions among the countries are capable of providing data 


that allow the examination of parallel relationships. For instance, if in on 
country attitude “x” is found to be related to attitude "y" and attitude 7 


and background data "d", the same set of relationships should be testable 
in the other countries. If the data are available and distributed in such f 
fashion that these relationships can be tested in all countries, one item © 
necessary, but not sufficient, evidence about equivalence has been fount 
If the same relationship is found among countries to a degree not attributi 
ble to chance, a very convincing demonstration of the equivalence of Ve 
tions has been established. As a greater number of interdependent ES 
tematic relationships within sets of data in one coüntry are replicated E 
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other countries, the evidence for equivalence becomes stronger. Examples of 
this are found in the preceding article.? 


Similarly, systematically different sets of relationships within data among 
Countries, when these systematic differences have been predicted on an 
4 priori basis, constitute good evidence of equivalence. The unresolved 
problem is the interpretation of the absence of systematic similarities or 
Variations within data among countries. This could be the result of unantici- 
pated cross-cultural variation or of simple methodological failure of a 
number of kinds as well as failure to maintain functional equivalence 
in translation. In general, negative evidence in this kind of investigation is 
very difficult to interpret. A complete evaluation of the functional equiva- 
lence of questions that will include negative evidence will be possible only 
when the properties of the variables being investigated are more fully known 
than those that are used in this study. 


. The methodological problems of language equivalence in cross-cultural 
investigations are being studied by Mr. Stein Rokkan and will be discussed 
at length in reports from the Organization for Comparative Social Research. 


How were the interviewers selected and trained? 


With a standard interview and controlled translation, there still re- 
Mained the problem of providing an interviewing situation in each of the 
Countries that would be equivalent. The final draft of the questionnaire 
included a sequence of 39 questions designed to produce extensive answers 
and 18 additional items about the respondent's teaching experience and 
Personal background. In this type of almost clinical interviewing—each 
Interview took from one to two and a half hours or longer on the average— 
under a variety of field conditions, the standardizing of interviewer be- 

avior becomes very important. 


Selection. Interviewers were either graduate students in the social sci- 
ences or trained professional interviewers on the staff of continuing field 
Organizations. In Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden the team 
Caders recruited graduate students in sociology, psychology, economics, law, 
Anthropology and related disciplines. In France, interviewing in the Paris 
area was done by graduate students, and in the other areas the professional 
eld staff of the national government special surveys urit did the work. 
n England both graduate students and employees of the national social 
Surveys Broup interviewed, under the supervision of the team leader. In 

rmany a trained group of interviewers who had been doing studies for 

* survey organization in which the team leader was a research director 
Were available. A few of these persons were graduate students. To complete 
à O interviews in the ten week field period, centered around January- 
Sbruary, 1953, the teams used these field staffs: Belgium—37; France—21; 
Rie PNE 


a 
Aubert, Fisher, and Rokkan, op. cit. 
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Germany—46; Netherlands—51; Norway—30; Sweden—38; and United 
Kingdom—32. 


Training. Interviewer training was continuous during the three pre- 
tests and depended heavily on reports of field experiences. To begin the 
process, some of the teams that had done intensive, quasi-clinical interview- 
ing in field situations, distributed some training materials to the other 
teams. When team comments on the first pre-tests were available, this mate- 
rial was revised and incorporated into a version of University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center interviewer training manual adapted for the OCSR. 


The pre-test of 50 questionnaire was accompanied by extensive item- 
by-item analyses of question objectives as training aids. This material was 
revised after the pre-test of 50 had been discussed at Paris and was used in 
a final summary of detailed instructions. 


Content Analysis 


Content analysis is still more of an art than a science when it is used 
within nations. The seven-country uniform coding requirement, with a 
additional burden of among-nation variations in language and culture, cou 
be met only by attempting to arrive at common practices through a series 
of approximating operations, 


Code Preparation 


was 
at the dress-rehearsal pre-test of 50 


an 
final pre-test were.coded, the data ode 
the categories discussed at the Paris conference, and a revised working C 


was ready for use during the final field interviewing. With some SR 
mentary categories demanded by the full-scale interviewing, this fou 
draft was issued as a definitive code, 


Coder Selection and Training 


In most of the countries the coders were graduate students in the soci 
sciences, many of whom had worked as interviewers in collecting the Mie 
In all countries they were selected and trained by the team leader miso" 
principal staff assistants. The training in most countries included a actice 
sion of the study, instruction in the use of the code, and a set of pr? ter- 
sessions in which all of the coders worked with a common set e 
views, comparing coding assignments until there was agreement on E 
of the code. Standard practices were adapted from the coding guide " 
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the Michigan Survey Research Center. The number of coders in each of the 
Countries was: Belgium—4, France—10, Germany—5, The Netherlands— 
25, Norway—15, Sweden—10, United Kingdom—10. 


Coding Reliability 


There were two approaches to the evaluation of coding reliability. In 
each of the countries, during the coding process, the team leader and prin- 
cipal assistants set up check coding procedures to control and correct the 
error during thé actual coding. This was done, in most cases, by having a 
Sample of the interviews coded independently by more than one person 
and resolving differences in discussions with the coders. In some of the 
Countries records of discrepancies were kept from which estimates of coding 
reliability can be made. Such data were not accumulated by the central office. 


The second effort to check on the comparabilitv of the coding opera- 
was made when each team was asked to code five Norwegian inter- 
Views. All five of the interviews were coded by each of four or five regular 
coders, and the data were sent to the central office for analysis. From these 
data it was possible to make some judgments about the relative coding 
difficulty of elements in the study and to determine whether there were 
8toss problems of code interpretation among countries. A preliminary ex- 
amination of this material did not reveal Bross discrepancies, although it 
did disclose varying degrees of agreement among countries and among items. 


Preparing Data for Comparative Analysis 


tion 


When the coding of the interviews had been completed in all countries, 
team leader had the data transferred to punched cards. The card col- 
numbering and assignment of codes to column positions was specified 
in complete detail in the code. In each country there were some idiosyn- 
cratic practices of data preparation because data were not identical and some 
“'screpancies in Processing were inevitable. But for seven-country analysis 


it was necessary that a common core of formally comparable data be 
assembled, n 


each 
umn 


At the Paris conference this task was assigned to the Netherlands team. 
Professor Oldendorff set up a data reconciling unit at Nijmegen under 
fs. Brackel. Each teani sent its punched cards and its final code to Nijmegen, 
Where a master code and a master set of cards were prepared. In the course 
Vr Bi B operation a systematic error check was introduced and 


his reconcilin 
€ inevitable coding and punching errors were referred back to the countries 


°F cozrection. 


"i All of the teams have access to all of the cards and the master code, 
ou 


gh Complete sets of cards are in existence only in the central office in 
slo and at Nijmegen. 


Coordinating Analysis 
Two primary kinds of agreement had to be reached to allow effective 
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exploitation of the data on a cross-nationa] basis. First, there had to be 
consensus about the assignment of given items of data as appropriate evi- 
dence about the principal theoretical constructs. And second, there had to 
be a division of labor on the use of data in working through the elements 
of the analysis. 


Usefulness of Coded Data 


Consensus about the usefulness of given items of data rested on these 
agreements: 1.) In the planning stages, questions had to be perceived as 
being capable of producing appropriate data. 2.) When the data were accu- 
mulated and reduced to code categories, the data had to be perceived as 
being useful in the analysis. At every point in the development of the 
questionnaire and the code, an attempt was made to key the questions back 
into the original theoretical scheme, and there was exchange among the 


teams about the appropriateness of using a given item to get data about 4 
particular theoretical construct. 


By the time of the Paris conference, when data from the pre-test of 
50 were available, it was possible to make some judgments about the ex- 
pected usefulness of various coded items. They were examined for on 
proportion of "not ascertained" categories where the question had faile 
to produce codable evidence. They were examined for relative frequency 
of "don't know" responses to determine whether this was an interpretable 
datum or evidence of failure of the instrument, Frequency distributions 


were examined to determine whether there was enough variability to allow 
analysis, 


All of these considerations again were used at the London conference 


hen L d operation were available. Tabulations © 
distributions on all items for some of the countries were discussed in det?! 
by all of the team leaders and a tentative elimination-of items was made. 


When the master co 
data for the seven countri 


basic 


meet the study design ri 
sessions. 
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d Dr. Burton Fisher, of the University of Wisconsin, was in residence at 
i the Oslo Institute as a Fulbright scholar during the 1953-54 period when 
| these data were analyzed and prepared for publication. 


Division of Labor 


| There are three kinds of analysis to be done with this material: 1.) The 
. basic hypotheses of the study are being worked through on a seven-country 
basis, 2.) Within countries, nation-specific analyses are being done. 3.) 
When specific country interests develop analyses that seem appropriate In 
Other countries, the multi-nation comparison will be undertaken. 


Dr 


| 
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Interpretative and Methodological Problems of 
Replicated Research 


Stanley Schachter 


The present paper discusses and illustrates some of the interpretative ana 
methodological problems involved in replicated cross-national research y 
describing limited aspects of the set of replicated experiments qund 
by the Organization for Comparative Social Research in Belgium, Engin : 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway and Sweden. The results of these stu "i 
have been presented in detail elsewhere.! Rather than repeating this mate 
rial, we shall attempt to consider a single, key question of replicated s 
search, "If there are differences in the results of replicated. experiments, 
how are such differences to be interpreted ?” 


; - " e 
Though systematic replications have been unfortunately rare in E 
social sciences, a sufficient number of such studies have accumulated to 8! 


potheses involved. When the results of replicated researches have dif- 


° " : S. 
fered, however, interpretation has usualy been exceedingly ambiguou 
Occasionally, the researchers involved havı dif- 
and understand precisely the cause of di ; ys 


For many differences between experiments, any of these may be a more 
explanation. It is clear that if a particular set of replications is to ae 
than a vehicle for potential bickering, it must be possible, in some 


P H^ 
Du. 
1 Schachter, S., Nuttin, J., de Monchaux, C., Maucorps, P., Osmer, D., Dijk Rejec 
Rommetveit, R. and Israel J., “Cross-Cultural Experiments on Threat @! 
tion,” Human Relations, 1954, 7 (No. 4). 
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to determine which of these factors is responsible for a difference, should 
it occur. 


We shall attempt in this paper to document the above generalities 
and to describe the kinds of precautionary procedures which can, in part, 
reduce the ambiguity of interpretation of experimental differences should 
they occur. To provide a concrete reference for consideration, the experi- 
ments conducted by the Organization for Comparative Social Research will 
be described briefly. 


The OCSR Group Experiment 


In each country an identical experiment was conducted. Reactions to a 
deviate who blocked progress to a group goal were studied in the experi- 
mentally produced setting of a threatened group goal. The desirability, or 
valence, of the goal, and the probability of reaching the goal were chosen 
as independent variables and so manipulated as to produce four experi- 
mental conditions: 


high valence; low probability of reaching goal 
high valence; high probability of reaching goal 
low valence; low probability of reaching goal 

low valence; high probability of reaching goal 


, ln the various countries there was an average of between 7 and 8 groups 
in each condition. 


The experiment proper was conducted in the guise of the first meeting 
of a boys’ aviation club. In the several conditions, valence was manipulated 
by establishing goals of varying desirability. Probability was manipulated by 
instructing some groups that they had a very good chance of reaching their 
8eal and other groups that they had a very poor chance. In order to decide 
which groups would reach their goal, a competition was announced in 
which the groups building the best model airplanes would achieve their 
80als. The boys were Presented with five possible models to build and were 
asked to decide which of these they would like to build. Four of the models 
Were extremely attractive, motor-driven planes; a fifth was an uninterest- 
ing glider model. One n:ember of each group was a trained confederate who 
always chose the glider. The remaining members almost always chose one 
Ot the other four planes. In each group, the subjects had a twenty-minute 

IScussion of which plane to choose. During discussion the subjects usually 
Feached, agreement among themselves as to which of the four attractive 
Mariss to build. The confederate maintained his deviate choice of the glider 

through the discussion. The discussion was systematically observed by 
© observers in order to provide a record of the influence process. 


Following discussion two sociometric measures were administerèd: 
a social preference scale designed to measure how much the subjects 
ted to have the confederate deviate in their own working sub-group; 
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2.) a role preference scale designed to measure how much the subjects 
wanted the deviate as club president. 


Experiments of this sort tend to be somewhat complicated. They some: 
times require several people to play exacting roles. They require ay 
observers to acceptable levels of reliability. They demand the ee 
measuring instruments which are, at least, roughly comparable in E : 
several translations, and so on. With so many potentially complicating is 
tors, it is more than reasonable to suspect that, despite intensive standardiza 
tion procedures, should differences in the results of experiments — 
they may be attributable to differences between experimenters or observe 
rather than to differences between cultures or to theoretical inadequacy. 


; " : " : o 

Such considerations made it clearly desirable to devise measures A 
evaluate the comparability and relative effectiveness of the several expe 
ments. Specifically, the following steps were taken: 


c . y ility and 

1. The success of the manipulation of the independent variables, probability S5 
goal valence, was determined by a series of questionnaires and rating scales a 
istered to the subjects, 


x " ; " ed to 
2. Systematic observation of relevant remarks during the discussion was used. 


evaluate, in each country, the success of the attempt to create the experimental ic 
ation necessary to provide a proper test of the hypotheses; that is, a situation in W fo 
the confederate is clearly seen by the subjects as a deviate who blocks locomotion 
the group goal. 

3. Recordings of two com 
in order to permit compariso; 
and confederates, 


4. To evaluate the extent to which observers in each country had common Er 
standing of the categories in the Observation schedules, a written protocol o! x 
complete discussions was distributed to all Observers in all countries. The ed les. 
coded each statement in the Protocol in the categories of the observation schedule 


` s th 
The protocol was in English, a language which all of the observers could read W! 
facility. 


: f a oi untty 
plete experimental sessions were made in uh 
n of the verbal behavior of the several experim: 


The Discovery of Artifacts 


A few examples will illustrate the necessity for measures at 5 
these. On the left side of Table I, the experiments of Holland and Beim 
are compared on the variable, rejection of deviate, Notice that in Holla 


——— 
Ee o oe MÀ 
TABLE I 


« LE 
AN EXAMPLE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL DIFFERENCE ATTRIBUTAB 
TO DIFFERENTIAL SUCCESS IN MANIPULATING AN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 3 


Rejection of Deviate on Effectiveness of . " 
Country Social Preference Scale Probability Manipulatio j 
3561 
High Val. — HigbVal. Sign.of High Val. High Val. Signa’ 
Low Prob. High Prob. Diff. You Prob. High Prob. Diff 
01 
Holland 147 65 03 2.90 3.81 
England 71 67 


, x 
, 


the deviate ic rei 
probability ca b e far more strongly in the high goal valence, low 
deo, Ts i Mee than in the high goal valence, high probability con- 
experiment bw erence is large and statistically significant. In the English 
Speculate on Bie is virtually no difference between conditions. One might 
Might ask beh. differences between Dutch and English culture; or, one 
effective in bor] er the manipulation of the probability variable was equally 
from the wb countries. The data on the right side of Table I are derived 
goal. The rege me ratings of the probability that they will reach their 
erence between. the score, the lower the estimated probability. The dif- 
n the English conditions in Holland is large and statistically significant. 
and not signifi experiment, the difference between conditions is far smaller 
gnificant. The measure of probability, then, has allowed identifica- 


5 
tion of th : 
experiments. most plausible explanation for the difference between these 
Anotl 
to experimen eges of the kind of difference most reasonably attributable 
al artifacts is presented in Table II. In the first column is 


AN Ex i 
“XAMPLE 
LE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL DIFFERENCE ATTRIBUTABLE 


TABLE II 
TO OBSERVER ARTIFACTS 


% hostile remarks in 


Country 96 hostile remarks 
H in discussion observer comparability check 
E 21 10 
(0) 
ET 10 2 


EN 0 0 90 O M 


'eporteq 
Coded the percentage of all comments made b the subjects which were 
by y j 


th s A A A Sere Ta ; 
€ observers in observation categories indicating expressions of 


- In Holland, 21% of all comments are coded as hostile. In Nor- 


It could, then, be hypothe- 
pression of hostility 


bservers in the two 


onl 
ria t 4 n of all comments are so coded. 
han ar ihe cir are somewhat freer in their ex 
orwegiens; or, one might suspect that o 


ave somewhat different interpretations of the observation cate- 
II, results of the observer 


ranscript of experimental 
of all remarks as hostile; 
n precisely the same 


Countries h 


Bories į 
nvoly. 
volved, In the second column of Table 


A are, presented. On printed t 
egian e utch observers categorize 10% 
Dscript in pes categorize only 296 of remarks o à 
É is category. Though the interpretation of these data is not 
n is, at least, reasonable ground for suggesting that the 
‘Aces ae results of the two experiments 
een observers than of differences 


i] 
qi, Parab 
Cussio 


tra; 


Un 
dig ivocal 
Tences a 

are more an expression of 


differe 
between cultures. 


1 


Mea, 

he outes in ; A : 

Argel E identifying differences between experiments which are due 
artifacts, Such measures are equally necessary, of course, to rule 


© Estaby: 
Th blishment of Real Differences 
Sse two examples have illustrated the usefulness of these evaluative 
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out the always possible explanation of artifactually produced differences. 
An example is presented in the next table. On the left of Table III a com- 
parison of rejection data in Norway and Sweden is presented. In the Nor- 


TABLE III 


AN EXAMPLE OF AN EXPERIMENTAL DIFFERENCE NOT 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO EXPERIMENTAL ARTIFACTS 


Rejection of Deviate on Effectiveness of . 
Role Preference Measure Probability Manipulation 
Country LowVal. Low Val. Sign. of  LowWVal. Low Val. Sign. of 
Low Prob. High Prob. Diff. Low Prob. High Prob. Diff. 


Norway 4.21 5.11 05 2.59 4.11 001 
Sweden 5.21 4.88 n.s. 2.83 3.78 001 
a ei M MU 


wegian experiment, rejection of the deviate is considerably higher in the 
low valence, high probability condition than in the low valence, low prob- 
ability condition. In the Swedish experiment, there is a distinct though 
non-significant tendency in the Opposite direction. Searching first for an 
explanation of this difference in terms of experimental artifacts, we note, 
on the right side of the table, that the manipulation of probability has been 
extremely successful in both experiments. In both countries, differences 
between low and high probability conditions, on the probability measure, aM 
significant at the .001 level of confidence, Clearly, then, an explanation 1° 
terms of differential success at manipulating the probability variable is not 
satisfactory. On the other manipulated variables for which measures af 
available, there is again no difference between the two experiments. 
Comparison of the recorded transcript of the Norwegian and Swedish €X 
periments reveals nothing but the most trivial of verbal differences betwee? 
the experimenters and confederates in the two countries. In short, from the 
data and records available, it is impossible to identify any procedural arti- 
facts which could account for this difference in results and one may, wit 
reasonable confidence, proceed to other speculation, 


Two types of explanation are worth further exploration: 1.) The dif- 
ferences between the two experiments may be a result of cultural differences 
between the two countries; or, 2.) The relationship among the variables 
may be more complex than was originally thought and it may be possible 
to construct a theory which will reconcile these apparent differences. For 
example, a series of figures are presented, each of which represents an 
alternative formulation of the relationship of the variables probability 4° 
rejection. Figure A represents the original hypothesis of the study. Rejectio® 
increases with decreasing probability. The less the probability of reaching 2 
group goal, the more violently will the Broup reject a deviate who blocks 
locomotion to this goal. Though the Swedish data support this formulation 
it is directly contradicted by the Norwegian results, 
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NOR. 
Loto 


Rejection— 


NOR. 
LOLO 


4 3 2 tow HIGHS 4 3 2 Low 
Probability Probability 


Figure A Figure B 


Rejection —- 


HICH 


Low 


4 3 
Probability 


Figure C 
ALTERNATIVE FORMULATIONS OF 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF PROBABILITY 
OF REACHING GOAL AND REJECTION e 
DEVIATE. 


Figures B and C represent alternative hypotheses as to the relation- 
ship of probability to rejection. Implicit in Figure B is the hypothesis that 
^5 the probability of reaching the goal decreases, a tendency to "give up 

€velops. As it becomes more and more improbable that the group can 
Teach its poa], they lose interest in the goal and are less likely to reject the 
eviate, 

A U-shaped relationship between rejection and probability is assumed 
igure C. Such a relationship has been derived in another paper con- 
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in F; 


c 


cerned with this study? from the interaction of “cohesiveness,” “the 
tendency to redefine the group” and a newly postulated notion “tendency 
to integrate.” The derivation is rather lengthy, however, and will not be 
repeated here. 


Either of the relationships postulated in figures B and C can incor- 
porate the apparently divergent results of the Norwegian and Swedish 
experiments into a coherent scheme. Along the abscissa of these figures are 
noted the values of the probability measure in the relevant conditions of 
these two experiments. If a line is projected from these points onto the 
curves, it will be noted that either of these formulations can incorporate 
these results into a single system.* 


This example has been spelled out in order to illustrate the inter- 
pretive alternatives that remain when the explanation of differences resulting 
from experimental artifacts can be safely ruled out. The existing data are, 
of course, inadequate to provide satisfactory grounds for choosing among 
these alternatives. Further experiments, however, immediately suggest them- 
selves. For example, a Norwegian medium probability condition and/or 
additional Swedish conditions at the low and high extremes of the prob 
ability scale could provide data indicating which of the two alternative 
theories was the correct one; or, might indicate that it would, at present 


be more fruitful to search for explanation in the less precise realm of cul- 
tural differences. 


Techniques of Attaining Equivalence 


1 Though considerable attention has been paid to the necessity for de: 
vising measures which will allow better deciphering of the meaning v 
possible differences in the results of replicated experiments, it should be 
made completely clear that such measures are, at best, protective devices: 
They reduce the ambiguity of interpretation by permitting the identification 
of differences which are attributable to experimental artifacts. Howeven 
differences of this sort are, at best, of trivial significance. In effect 5U 
differences may mean that flatly nothing has been learned from a replication: 


It is clear that such differences are to be avoided if at all possible. The 
execution of the experiment must be so standardized as to minimize t 
possibility that artifacts of the sort described will influence the seal 
In the study being described, efforts for standardization were particularly 


2 Cf. Schachter, S., Nuttin, J., et al., op. cit. een- 

3 It is possible legitimately to compare countries only on the direction of peN not 
condition differences. The absolute magnitude of rejection scores is determine ami 
only by probability but by, at least, two other variables as well—goal valence u 
group cohesiveness, The strength of cohesiveness was measured by questions - - 
a; "How frequently would you like this club to mect?" Answers to these E of 
tions were, in good part, determined by local conditions such as the num are 
hours the boys attended School, local labor laws, etc. Cohesiveness data, them not 
not comparable from country to country and the absolute level of rejection MY 
be compared between countries. 
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strenuous. The several experimental teams represented a variety of academic 
backgrounds and differed widely in experience and training and without 
considerable effort for standardization a rash of artifactually produced dif- 
ferences in the results of the several experiments were feared. In order to 
minimize such factors, the experimenters of each nation met together sev- 
eral times in order to establish complete accord on experimental procedure. 
Manuals were prepared which contained highly detailed, step-by-step de- 
Scriptions of the procedure to be followed in each stage of the experiment. 
A research coordinator was appointed to assume the role of traveling 
parameter. He visited experimental sessions in each country and attempted 
to eliminate variation from the agreed-upon design. 


. To insure some degree of language equivalence in the several measur- 
ing instruments, the following procedure was adopted. The originals of each 
instrument had been formulated in English, the working language of the 
Broup, then translated by each group member into his native tongue. In each 
Country, these translated instruments were then retranslated into English by 
two bilingual persons, who had no knowledge of the experiment. The re- 
translations and the originals were compared and any differences eliminated. 
By this procedure it was possible to correct obvious misunderstandings and 
We can be fairly confident that the several versions of each measure are, at 
least, roughly equivalent. We cannot, of course, be sure that the distance 
between the points of the rating scales or the location of each point on the 
Scale are identical in the several versions of each instrument. 


Nonequivalence of Situations 


It is noteworthy, however, that hard work and good intentions may 
not be sufficient to insure proper standardization. Though it may be pos- 
Sible to create experiments which in execution are virtual images of one 
another, this alone is no guarantee that the several experiments produce 
Conceptually equivalent situations. An effective manipulation or experi- 
mental setting in one country may be completely unsuccessful in another. 


For example, in Table IV the results of the valence manipulation in 
Several of the countries are reported. The figures are derived from a scale 
€signed to measure the effectiveness of the valence manipulation. The lower 
the Score the higher the’ valence. It is clear that the high valence manipula- 
tion was equally successful in the three countries. On low valence, however, 
€ scores in Sweden and France are considerably higher than those in 
elgium. What was relatively undesirable in Sweden and France is consid- 
Ered quite attractive in Belgium. The low valence goal in all three countries 
TIERE 


4 

In order to construct instruments which would be more nearly equivalent, a prefer- 
able procedure would probably be to employ bilingual respondents to answer the 
Original and translated form of each instrument. Comparison of responses to the 
two forms of the instrument would allow point for point comparison of the two 
‘struments, Where answers to the original and translated forms of an instrument 
"ered, the translation might be adjusted, until responses to the two forms of the 
measuring instrument were identical. 
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TABLE IV 
EFFECTIVENESS OF VALENCE MANIPULATION 
High Valence Low Valence 
Country Conditions Conditions 
Sweden 2.04 . 3.50 
France 2.22 3.44 
Belgium 2.02 2.81 


—_— DK 
was free tickets to a rather dull documentary film, In Belgium, the eee 
were parochial school boys from the Flemish part of the country ees sala 
Sequent inquiry revealed that for these boys, movie going was a re =" ot 
rare privilege. A movie, then, any movie at all, would be highly [rg Me 
these boys. Evidence supporting this interpretation is found in interna al ae 
ysis of the Belgian data. Some of the schools from which subjects en : 
recruited had a more liberal "movie Boing" policy than did others. y 


A E id boys 
from these schools rated the movie as considerably less valent than did boy 
from more conservative schools. 


enforced and extended to such "ation 
planes. The initial impact of recruiting for members for boys’ avia 
clubs was traumatic, Teachers were vi 
and the Frankfurt police department i 
if this was an underground movement to revive militarism in Germer] 
With explanations the officiàl furore died off but parental anxiety ae 
high throughout the time the experiment was conducted, It need hard y an 
added that this atmosphere was not particularly propitious for pinning = 
experiment. The subjects were ill at ease and the experimenter ee ape 
Germany it would have been difficult to deliberately choose a more ! 
propriate experimental setting, 


. . . " . eti- 
The problems involved in producing conceptually equivalent ye 
mental manipuiations and measures are treated in detail in the follo 


paper.5 


——————— - tal 
a Si. erimen' 
5 Rommetveit, R., and Israel, J., "Notes on the Standardization of ExP 


Manipulations and Measurements in Cross-National Research," this issue. 
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Notes on the Standardization of 
Experimental Manipulations and 
Measureinents in Cross-National Research 
Ragnar Rommetveit and Joachim Israel 


The present paper represents only a few general considerations based 
upon the set of replicated group-experiments conducted by OCSR,! consid- 
erations, however, that may be of some value for future undertakings of the 
Same kind as our OCSR studies. We want to emphasize that we do not 
Consider the difficulties to be discussed unique for cross-national studies. 
Rather, replication of an experiment in different cultural settings tends to 
accentuate some problems pertaining to empirical testing of social psycho- 
logical theory in general. 


"The Same Experiment" in Different Cultures 
P 


Let us first briefly consider the crucial process of translating a single 
ypothesis into experimental terms. Obviously the difficulties involved de- 
Pend upon the way we phrase our hypothesis; the more operational its 
anguage, the easier will be its translation into experimental manipulations 
and measurements. In extreme cases, when concepts are defined in terms of 
detailed operations such translation becomes superfluous. 


If our ultimate aim is to establish a body of general social psychological 
t cory, however, strictly operational anchoring may be a very dubious pro- 
cedure. (By “strictly operational anchoring” we refer to a tendency to avoid 
any use of a theoretical framework by reliance on operational definitions 
that presuppose implicit but not conceptualized assumptions. On the other 
and we obviously agree that any concept should ultimately be translated 
Into research operations.)? A survey of current contributions toward em- 
Pirically established social psychological theory therefore by and large seems 
9 support a more daring and flexible approach. There is an. increasing em- 
Phasis on concepts (like "cohesiveness", "pressures towards uniformity" 
Ste.) that represent abstract characteristics of social processes. The essential 
Sature2-as promising from the point of view of parsimonious explanation 


Nu full report of this research is contained in the paper: Schachter, S., Nuttin, J., 
aucorps, P., Osmer, D., Duijker, H., Rommetveit, R., Israel, J. and de Mon- 
Chaux, C., “Cross-Cultural Experiments on Threat and Rejection," Human Relations, 

2 1954, VII, No. 4. . 
-Or a more thorough discussion of flexible vs. strictly operational empirical anchor- 
Ing of concepts see Rommetveit, R., "Model Construction in Psychology. A Defense 
9f "Surplus Meanings’ of Psychological Concepts," Acta Psychologica (In press). 
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as it is troublesome from the point of view of unequivocal empirical anchor- 
ing—is the one-to-many relation between Concept and observations. Thus 
for one single concept there may be listed a set of rules for empirical 
anchoring, each suggesting a research instrument by which the concept is 
partially determined empirically.3 Designing cross-national research in terms 
of operational concepts may not, as we will sce later on, be as good a means 
toward unequivocal empirical anchoring as it appears to be in other contexts. 


The point of departure for our studies was a set of general hypotheses 
on group locomotion and rejection. They can be roughly condensed as fol- 


toward a goal, the rejection of deviants blocking locomotion will increase in 
such a way that: 1.) the more valent the group goal, the greater will be 
the rejection of deviants; and 2.) the less the probability of achieving the 
goal, the greater will be the rejection of deviants, Let us select from the 


a : Lied careful examination, the concepts 
cohesiveness”, "valence of goal" and "rejection", Obviously each of the 


ptualization of psychological phenomens 
for testing the hypotheses cross-nationally 


(a) 
EXPERIMENTAL 


[D] (c) 
CONTROL IEASURES. „OF. 
"PHENOTYPIC" — —MANIPULATIONS MEASURES BEHAVIORAL MANIFESTATION 


FUNCTIONAL 


Cdn 
“GENOTYPICAC o e a Ir 
INDEPEN! DENT 
DENT DEPENDENT 


VARIABLE VARIA 


> 


FIGURE 1. Ta 
e 


nt 
3 As an example, the alternative empirical anchorings of ‘cohesiveness’ can b Stanley 
tioned. See comments on Gross and Martin's critique of the concept by 
Schachter in Am. Journ. Sociol., 1952, pp. 555-562. 
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At our disposal were: a.) an almost unlimited number of possible alterna- 
tive experimental manipulations; b.) a set of possible control measures for 
determining the degree of success of the experimental manipulations; and 
C.) a set of possible measures designed to assess behavioral manifestations 
of the dependent variable. 


However, specifically cross-cultural problems of standardization enter 
the scheme at all points. First, divergent situational factors may affect the 
experimental situation so that identical stimulus situations fail to establish 
conceptually identical situations. (E.g. the valence of a specific goal may 
vary from setting to setting because of culturally determined differences of 
interest) . Secondly, the verbal responses to control measures (e.g. to valence 
of goal scales and other scales used as control measures) can be affected by 
Similar situational factors and by different verbal habits in the different 
countries. Thirdly, the behavioral manifestations selected as indices of the 
dependent variable may be significantly modified by divergent—culturally 
determined—past experiences of the subjects who are recruited from dif- 
ferent settings, so that the measures obtained may pertain to somewhat 
different dimensions. In short, we conceive of the experiment as involving 
at each stage a channeling back and forth between the "genotypical" and 
the "phenotypical" level. The more this channeling is affected by cultural 
factors the more difficult will it be to establish conceptually identical ex- 
Periments. These points will be elaborated in our subsequent review of a 
few concrete research experiences. 


Experimental Manipulations and Control Measures 


Our experimental studies were of the "joint development-concurrent" 
type.* As no thorough explorations of possible divergent situational factors 
(like systematic surveys of interests, etc.) could be made, the safest pro- 
Cedure seemed to be standardization at what might be called, a "verbal 
level". Identical goals were set up for the groups recruited from different 
Cultural settings, experámenters were trained to behave in exactly the same 
Way and to give identical instructions and the scales applied were translated 
Verbatim from English to the other languages spoken in the different 
Countries, By doing so,,we tried to approach "objective" or "verbal" uni- 
formity of experimental procedures. In short we proceeded to select one 
Set of experimental manipulations assumed to have approximately identical 
effect in all seven countries. 


Instead of attempting a summary evaluation of the success of our 
Standardization procedures we shall now focus upon a few specific problems 
illustrating difficulties encountered at steps (a) and (b) of Figure 1, 
respectively, 


Me 
* See Duijker, H. and Rokkan, S., "Organizational Aspects of Cross-National Social 
search,” this issue. 
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First a crucial decision had to be made concerning choice of group 
activity. Would it be possible to find one single kind of activity sufficiently 
attractive to 13 year-old boys in all seven countries to establish the neces- 
sary degree of cohesiveness in all experimental groups? Without having 
done any systematic survey of boys' interests in the different countries we 
decided to make our experimental groups, boys’ aviation clubs, This proved 
to be a lucky choice indeed. On the average 84% of all the boys to whom 
appeals were made in all the seven countries filled in application sheets for 
club membership, the range being from 71 to 99 per cent, 


So far we succeeded in keeping cohesiveness approximately constant 
and at a fairly high level in all cultural settings. When trying to evaluate 
cohesiveness carefully in terms of responses to control scales, however, We 
were immediately faced with a series of problems that might have been 
crucial had "cohesiveness" been one of the independent variables in our 
study. Ordinary measures of cohesiveness based upon responses to questions 
like: "How much time are you willing to spend in club activity 2", "How 
often would you like your club to meet?” etc., obviously could not be taken 
at face value, because such things as the total amount of leisure time and 
the availability of other attractive group memberships varied somewhat from 
one cultural setting to another. A careful between-nations comparison of 
cohesiveness therefore seems to presuppose some relative measure, some 
weighting of absolute scale responses in terms of nation-specific situational 


factors intervening between the genotype "cohesiveness" and its manifesta" 
tions in verbal behavior. Howey, 


leisure time and availability of other group memberships can be thought 


of the experimental groups. We 


ction to a group. In this case the 
solve the problem, but we wou 

es in cohesiveness depending 9^ 
the subjects in England belong" 
ers in Eng/and had great difficu 

ures toward uniformity, and there 
- It is conceivable that the existence 
of alternative group-memberships lowered the Cobzsiveness of the expeti 


e 
ccessful performance of the who 


The alternatives in such a case are twofold: 1.) to use relative scales 
and assume that situational factors like those mentioned above do n? 
influence the cohesiveness of the Broup but only modify the verbal 7€. 
sponses to the questionnaires (in other words, we question the validity 
the measures) ; and 2.) to assume that such factors have a crucial influence 
on the general level of cohesiveness of the groups in different countries: 
In this case we have to vary the Broup activity from country to country i 
order to obtain the same level of cohesiveness. This kind of procedure W' 
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be discussed in more detail in connection with the screening of the goal 
valence variable. 


Turning to "goal valence", again our gross impression based upon the 
control data is that we have been fairly successful in establishing conceptu- 
ally identical conditions, i.e. by and large identical goals in different settings 
seem to have argused approximately the same degree of valence. There is, 
however, one obvious exception. The goal for all low valence groups was 
free tickets to a dull documentary movie. In most urban districts in western 
Europe such a goal is fairly unattractive for 13 year-old boys. In Belgium, 
however, the subjects were parochial school boys who very seldom had any 
opportunities to go to the movies. Control measures show that the valence 
of the film tickets seems to be considerably higher there than in the other 
Countries. In this case we would probably have had more success in estab- 
lishing conceptually identical situations if we had allowed for more freedom 
of experimental manipulations, i.e., if different experimental manipulations 
had been set up to rule out the effects of situational factors. Instead of film 
tickets as a low valence goal we might in the Belgian groups have chosen 
something like a dull book as being functionally equivalent to the film 
tickets in other countries. This example clearly demonstrates that cross- 
national standardization (in the sense of establishing conceptually identicaal 
conditions) in some cases can be best achieved at the cost of uniformity of 
stimulus situations. 


Our control measures of the independent variables warrant special com- 
ment. Most of our measures were based upon responses to questionnaires. 
Thus, as one check on the effectiveness of our valence manipulation we used 
individual responses to the following question (phrased for low-valence 
groups): "How disappointed would you be if your group did not receive 
movie tickets?" By checking one of five alternatives (ranging from "I can't 
imagine anything that would disappoint me more" to "I would not be at 
all disappointed") each subject was then assumed to indicate indirectly the 
Strength of his desire for the goal. The inferences that can be made, from 
responses to such a scale, concerning the relative effectiveness in the sev- 
eral experiments of the manipulation of valence are, however, complicated 
by our lack of comparative semantic knowledge. We know so little about 
cultural differences in modes of verbal expression that the safest procedure 
may be to assume that one and the same response reveals tle same degree 
of valence irrespective of the culture of the respondent. We would not be 
Very much astonished, however, if upon systematic explorations in this 
field we were able to identify cultures in which the subjects by and large 
had a definitely stronger, more extreme mode of expression than subjects 
from other cultures. At all events the problems seem worthy of cross- 
cultural semantical studies. In future comparative research we could then 
better evaluate the validity of our control measures and—if necessary— 
make corrections for divergent verbal habits. Such an exploration of cul- 
turally conditioned verbal habits seems to be particularly urgent when 
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because of situational differences we substitute functionally equivalent manip- 
ulations for identical stimulus conditions. The functional equivalence must 
somehow be checked, and this can only be done by relying on verbal re- 
sponses to control scales. 


Measurement of the Dependent Variables 


Let us now turn to step (c) in Figure 1, the estimation of the depend- 
ent variable (in our case rejection) on the basis of measurements of some 
behavioral manifestations. Our problem here is analogous to that encoun- 
tered in the discussion of control measures. In both cases we must examine 
possible culture-specific "channels" or "ducts" leading from a genotypically 
defined variable to its overt measurable manifestations, The question !5 
whether expressions of rejection are culturally determined in such a way 
that with identical instruments we are getting at different aspects of rejec 
tion in different cultural settings. 


Our measures of manifestations of rejection were based upon tw? 
scales, 1) "a working-together scale" designed to measure how much 
subjects wanted to have the deviate in their own working sub-group 49 
2) a "presidential scale" designed to measure how much the subjects wante 
the deviate as a president of the club. Table I presents rank order correla- 
tions of these two measures in the experiments of six countries." 
a 

TABLE I 
RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS OF THE DEVIANT'S POSITION 
ON TWO SOCIOMETRIC SCALES 


Germany Belgium Sweden Norway Holland U. K. 
Rho 80 56 63 66 49 62 
N 32 24 29 32 50 12 
Range of "Work- 
ing-Together- 250 240 267 2.50 2.60 150 


Scale" 


Range of 

"Presidential 3.60 2.83 3.00 347 3.83 5.60 

Scale" s 
n O M 

The estimated mean of the distribution of rho is .63 and the fiducial 
limits at the 1% level are .48 and .74. With the exception of Germany 
the correlations may be considered as samples drawn from the same poP d 
lation. The positive, though on the average not very high correlations, © 
the relatively small between-nations differences tend to confirm Ouf go. 


eral expectations concerning multiple "ducts" between genotype ?P 


2 A ; wad 
5 Unfortunately the relevant French data were unavailable at the time this paper 
being prepared. york: 
6 See Edwards, A. L., Experimental Design in Psychological Statistics, New 
1950. 
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havioral manifestations. Responses to both scales seem to be reflecting 
somewhat divergent aspects of the same central tendency and each scale 
can therefore be applied as an imperfect, partial measure of rejection. 


The difference between Germany and the other countries is of interest. 
To estimate the level of significance of the difference we computed a 
weighted mean value for the five countries and made a test of the signifi- 
cance of the différence between the mean value and the German correlation- 
coefficient using Fisher's z-transformation.? The weighted mean for the 
5 countries transformed is 1.009 and the German z-value is .661. The stand- 
ard error of difference is .205, which gives a critical ratio of 2.14 (p-value of 
less than .03 for a one-tailed test) . 


How can this difference be explained? At present we cannot provide 
more than hunches, some of which may be worth pursuing. We can rather 
safely assume that in general the correspondence between responses to 
different sociometric scales is a function of the lifetime of the groups. The 
less a person knows his fellows, the less differentiated will be his judg- 
ments of them. As duration of group membership is held constant in all 
countries, however, we have to search for other differentiating factors. 
One hunch leads in the direction of a "true" cultural difference. The dif- 
ference may be interpreted as indicating a more pronounced tendency to 
discriminate between characteristics qualifying for group leadership and 
characteristics qualifying for personal friendship, in the five "low-correlas 
tion” countries than in Germany. 


Using Parsons’ concepts? we may speak of a lack of discrimination. 
between “particularistic” and "universalistic" role-obligations among the 
German subjects. Perhaps more thorough-going previous training in group- 
life and democratic practices had made the subjects in Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, England and Norway more sensitive in judgment of interpersonal 
relationships, in the sense that they are able to pick out differential cues 
for choices of working mate and group-leader. Such an assumed learned 
discriminatory power would explain the fact that one and the same person, 
the deviant, may be strongly rejected as a group leader but at the same 
time only mildly rejected or even accepted as a working mate—and vice 
versa. The close correspondence between the two sociometric measures in the 
German groups would then be interpreted as testifying to a more diffuse, 
undifferentiated judgment of interpersonal relationships. The cues for friend- 
ship and leadership choices may be highly interrelated. There may, thus, be 
a tendency to choose as friends primarily those who demonstrate leadership 
abilities or a tendency to choose as leaders primarily those who manifest 
characteristics qualifying for personal friendship. 


Summary 
In the present paper we have focussed upon some general problems 
€ncountered when a set of non-operationally phrased hypotheses are to be 
> 
T T. Parsons et. al., Towards a General Theory of Action, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 
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experimentally tested in different cultural settings. We have attempted to 
show that conceptually identical experimental conditions, in some cases, ee! 
best be established by deliberate and systematic deviations from ecrire 
standardization procedures, e.g. by “objectively” different experimenta. 
manipulations designed to rule out the effects of specific, culturally deter- 
mined situational factors intervening between a set of stimuli and a geno- 
typically defined independent variable. Further we have pointed to some 
of the pitfalls pertaining to evaluation of experimental manipulations : 
terms of verbal responses to control scales, We suggest semantic studies 0 
verbal behavior in different Settings as a means for improving the cross- 
cultural comparability of control measures, especially important in the case 
where one has to substitute "functionally equivalent" manipulations for 
identical stimulus situations. Finally we have commented upon the measure- 
ment of the dependent variable, indicating that possible culture-specific 
"ducts" leading from the genotypical to the phenotypical level may compli- 


cate an otherwise simple inference from identical scales to one and the same 
genotypically defined variable. 
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Correspondence 


We are proud to print the following letter received by Kenneth B. 
Clark, Issue Author of "Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence," 
Vol. 9, No. 4, 1953. We are also proud that the initial large printing of 
this issue is already exhausted. Two thousand more copies are just off the 
press. With the implications of the Supreme Court decision still to be 
worked out in practice, the issue is more timely than ever. Have you con- 
sidered giving copies to your school board, your council of social agencies, 
your professional associates, your friends? Have you considered assigning it 
to your classes? 

M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 


August 18, 1954 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


The Housing Authority of Baltimore City wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to advise you of the extreme value secured from your publication, 
"Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence", which was published in the 
Journal of Social Issues. The executive staff and the Commission of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City relied heavily upon the material con- 
tained in the Journal. Of all of the publications which were used in reach- 
ing a decision to recommend a change in policy, your data was by far the 
most enlightening and the most helpful. 


You are to be commended for bringing together in one place the many 
implications of segregation and for organizing it in such a readable man- 
ner. It is our opinion that the booklet should be required reading for 
anyone, or any group, who is attempting to reach a conclusion relative to 
the unreasonableness of segregation. 


We are pleased to be able to advise you that the document was à most 
valuable tool to this Agency in reaching its decision to desegregate the 
entire low-rent housing program in Baltimore City. 

Sincerely, 
(signed) 
ELLIS ASH 
Director of Management 
Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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To The Editor: 


As a charter member of SPSSI, I reg 
liberal issues in our journal and the seem: 
of our membership. 


ret the evasion of large, live, and 
ing timidity and ideological poverty 


We used to assume the knowledgeable role of the intelligent par- 
ticipant-observer whether he were academically oriented or not, ideologically 
pure or not, participating in opposition or in support. We faced issues, 


Dean Melby’s political sycophancy (see 
Climate of Insecurity,” 1953, Vol. 9, No. 3) of 
but fear itself. But if one raises significant issue 
Herbert Brownell vs. Harry Dexter White, the i 
the two men, the trend toward McCarthyism in 
tion of religious concepts, the militarization of 
production and promulgation of synthetic conce 
sion, soviet conspiracy, containment or libera 
atheistic communism—then perhaps one has m 
Deans and Senators perhaps. 


“Academic Freedom in a 
course has nothing to fear 
s—such as the veracity of 
nfluence for democracy of 
government and its utiliza- 
higher education, and the 
Pts like communist agpres- 
tion, and crusade against 
ore to fear than fear itself. 


I consider the last issue, gingerly idea cf 
atomic war, a perversion, invasion, and mi 
notion of "social issues", besides being 


HARRY C. STEINMETZ 
Clinical v'sycholo gist 
San Diego, California. 
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